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Editorial 

From  Strength  to  Strength 

There  is  plenty  of  news  for  this  issue,  and  first  we  must  note 
why  we  now  pass  from  volume  XIX  to  volume  XX.  The  whole 
nineteen  volumes  are  to  be  reprinted  before  long  by  the  Kraus 
Reprint  Corporation.  In  due  course  subscribers  will  receive  further 
information  about  it.  At  present  we  are  engaged  preparing  a  new 
index  to  the  volumes  up  to  last  year. 

Complete  sets  of  Transactions  are  few  and  scattered  and  there 
are  only  six  in  the  U.S.A.,  as  far  as  we  know.  Back  issues  are 
unobtainable.  At  a  time  when  universities  are  rapidly  expanding 
and  sources  for  research  materials  much  in  demand,  we  are  pleased 
that  our  Society  should  be  playing  its  part.  The  reprinting  should 
mean  more  subscribers  and  more  readers,  and  ultimately  we  hope 
more  contributors  and  greater  usefulness. 

A  consequence  of  this  move  will  be  that  we  shall  have  a  larger 
circulation  in  the  U.S.A.  May  we  hope  that  this  may  lead  to 
closer  links  between  students  of  Congregational  history  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  ? 
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New  College  Library  and  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 

Dr.  G.  F.  Nuttall,  who  has  been  supervising  the  immense  task  of 
re-binding  some  1,600  books  formerly  belonging  to  the  libraries 
of  Dissenting  Academies  which  are  now  at  New  College,  tells  us 
that  the  grant  of  £4,000  from  the  Pilgrim  Trust  is  now  spent  and 
this  work  completed  ;  there  remains  a  far  greater  number  of  books 
still  in  need  of  repair.  Attention  is  now  being  turned  to  the  vast 
collection  of  MSS.  The  contents  of  a  volume  of  letters  from  Philip 
Doddridge  to  Samuel  Clark  of  St.  Albans  were  listed  in 
Transactions,  XVI.  4  ;  a  list  of  the  contents  of  nine  other  volumes 
of  letters  to  or  from  Doddridge  or  his  widow  has  now  been 
compiled,  and  all  ten  volumes  are  available  on  microfilm  from 
Dr.  Williams' s  Library. 

A  recent  visit  from  the  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Records  in 
Scotland,  Sir  James  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  Bt.,  to  see  four  letters 
from  his  collateral  ancestor,  John  Fergusson,  to  Doddridge,  led  to 
a  visit  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis 
sion  ;  and  the  Commission  has  now  undertaken  to  make  a  summary 
record  of  the  College's  manuscripts.  When  completed,  a  copy  of 
this  record  will  be  placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Archives; 
copies  will  also  be  sent  to  the  copyright  Libraries  and  to  other 
appropriate  institutions,  such  as  Dr.  Williams's  Library. 

Bunhill  Fields 

The  improvement  scheme  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  at  a  cost  of  about  £55,000  at  the  Bunhill  Fields  Burial 
Ground  will  soon  be  finished.  It  is  here  that  Bunyan,  Watts, 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Defoe  and  a  host  of  other  prominent  Dissenters 
were  interred.  It  was  closed  in  1851.  The  present  scheme,  which 
has  involved  removing  some  tombs,  has  the  blessing  of  both  the 
Royal  Fine  Art  Commission  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Records  of  any  monuments  removed  are  being  deposited  with  the 
Society  of  Genealogists.  However,  two-thirds  of  the  Ground 
remains  as  it  was,  save  of  course,  for  necessary  cleaning  up  and 
preservation.  The  other  third  which  was  wrecked  by  enemy  action 
is  laid  out  as  a  public  garden,  with  the  tombs  of  Bunyan  and 
Defoe  occupying  prominent  places  in  the  design. 

Everyone  must  be  glad  that  what  had  become  a  blot  on  the  face 
of  London  has  at  long  length  been  tackled  so  resolutely ;  and 
both  Free  Churchmen  and  historians  must  be  relieved  that  the 
Corporation  resisted  the  popular  demand  to  turn  the  Ground  into 
a  playground,  much  as  one  is  needed  in  the  area. 
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Van  Gogh  in  England 

Probably  no  artist  who  ever  lived  rouses  more  popular  curiosity 
than  Vincent  van  Gogh.  That  he  lived  in  England  as  a  young  man, 
that  he  was  a  schoolteacher  at  a  Mr.  Jones's  school  in  Isleworth, 
and  that  he  went  lay-preaching  and  even  offered  himself  as  a 
City  Missioner,  is  well  known.  The  Editor  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  identify  the  Mr.  Jones  referred  to  in  Van  Gogh's  letters 
to  his  brother1  as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Slade  Jones  (1829-1883), 
ordained  to  the  Congregational  Ministry  at  Leamington  in  1860, 
and  founder  of  Turnham  Green  (later  Gunnersbury)  Congregational 
Church,  not  a  Methodist  local  preacher  as  had  been  previously 
supposed.  In  the  letters  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  Mr.  Jones's  church 
is  drawn  and  this,  though  described  by  the  Dutch  editors  as  a 
wooden  church,  is  in  fact  a  typical  '  tin  tabernacle ',  and  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Gunnersbury  church,  who  died  recently,  remem 
bered  it.  In  the  letters  Van  Gogh  describes  a  typical  Sunday  there 
and  also  the  first  anniversary  meeting  in  1876. 

In  the  course  of  turning  out  old  record  books  at  Gunnersbury 
in  preparation  for  handing  them  over  to  the  London  County 
Council  Records  Office,  the  Minister,  the  Rev.  Mary  I.  Wyatt, 
found  an  early  Sunday  School  Minutes  Book,  and  it  was  here  that 
we  discovered  with  satisfaction  and  some  amusement  an  undated 
resolution  in  November  1876  reading  '  that  Mr.  Vincent  van  Gof 
be  accepted  as  co worker '.  Some  more  references  to  Mr.  Vincent 
appear  before  his  failure  to  return  from  Holland  the  next  year. 
A  full  account  of  these  findings  are  published  in  The  Burlington 
Magazine,  Vol.  CVI,  No.  738,  September,  1964. 

Dr.  Bogue's  Lectures 

Mr.  Bernard  Honess  of  the  Congregational  Library,  Memorial 
Hall,  reports  that  the  Library  has  been  able  to  purchase  three 
manuscript  volumes  in  the  hand  of  J.  Angell  James  of  Birmingham 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Surman. 

Mr.  Surman's  view  is  that  these  are  lecture  notes  taken  by  Angell 
James  when  he  was  a  student  at  Gosport  and  give  us  Dr.  David 
Bogue's  lectures  on  subjects  such  as  Biblical  and  Pastoral  Theology 
as  heard  by  the  student.  The  volumes  also  contain  some  drafts 
of  Angell  James's  later  writing,  sermons  and  correspondence.  Little 
survives  of  Bogue's  Academy  since  Gosport  church  was  bombed 
and  lost  its  records,  so  this  acquisition  is  rendered  the  more 
valuable. 

lThe  Complete  Letters  of  Vincent  van  Gogh,  edited  by  J.  van  Gogh-Bonger, 
London  (1958/60),  xx.  Vol.  I. 


R.  W.  DALE  AND  NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
THOUGHT 

(Lecture  given  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  C.H.S.,  13  May,  1964) 

Introduction 

Robert  William  Dale  of  Birmingham  lived  from  1829  to  1895, 
and  from  the  age  of  26  to  his  death  ministered  at  Carrs  Lane,  first 
as  co-pastor  to  John  Angell  James  and  then  as  sole  minister. 
During  his  forty  years  there  two  changes  were  occurring  in  English 
life  and  thought  which  really  merit  the  hackneyed  epithet  '  epoch- 
making  '.  One  was  the  development  of  natural  science,  both  pure 
and  applied.  On  the  one  hand  the  products  of  applied  science  were 
beginning  that  transformation  of  everyday  life  which  is  so  much  a 
mark  of  our  time ;  on  the  other,  there  were  fundamental  dis 
coveries  associated  with  names  like  Darwin,  Clerk  Maxwell,  Ernst 
Mach,  and  Hertz.  The  other  great  change  was  in  society  and 
thought  about  society  :  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working  classes 
in  1867  and  1884  ;  the  growth  of  the  modern  trade  union  movement 
and  the  co-operative  movement ;  the  transformation  of  the  classical 
political  economy  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Jevons  ;  the  resurgence 
of  Socialism  associated  with  Marx  and  the  founding  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  and  the  Fabian  Society  ;  and  the  beginnings 
of  scientific  sociology  and  anthropology. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  movements  which  have  done  more  to 
make  the  modern  world  than  the  growth  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  the  social  sciences.  It  was  left  for  the  twentieth  century  to  add 
the  scientific  study  of  man's  inner  nature,  and  complete  the 
triumvirate  of  Darwin,  Marx  and  Freud,  which  has  created  the 
modern  world  view. 

The  natural  and  social  sciences  are  parallel  movements.  Both 
aim  to  build  on  experience,  to  use  a  method  of  reasoning  of 
unquestionable  validity,  to  describe  as  completely  as  possible  man's 
environment,  and,  through  the  power  conferred  by  knowledge,  to 
transform  that  environment.  Both  raise  the  fundamental  question 
of  man's  own  status  in  relation  to  that  environment.  The  Psalmist's 
question  '  What  is  man  ?  '  insistently  demands  an  answer.  This  is 
the  perennially  topical  question.  '  The  coming  of  age  of  man '  is  a 
phrase  which  describes  the  whole  modern  epoch  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  present  day.  In  looking  at  the  thought  of  Dale 
we  are  examining  how  a  man  of  great  spiritual  and  considerable 
intellectual  power  reacted  to  this  discussion  in  his  own  day. 
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Dale's  Welcome  for  Science 

Dale  was  a  Liberal.  I  am  not  talking  now  about  his  politics,  or 
about  his  theology,  which  was  indeed  fairly  conservative.  I  mean 
that  he  was  a  man  eager  to  welcome  new  ideas  and  treat  them 
on  their  merits.  He  was  proud  of  the  scientific  progress  of  his  age. 
The  '  new  Evangelicalism  ',  he  claimed — meaning  his  own  outlook- 
cared  for  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  manifested  *  the  scientific 
spirit  V  Some  saw  religion  and  science  as  at  war,  and  perhaps  the 
latter  as  already  victorious  : 

There  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  suppose  that 
modern  Science  and  modern  Criticism  have  destroyed  the 
foundations  of  Faith,  and  who  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
possible,  in  these  days,  for  intelligent,  open-minded,  educated 
men  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.2 

But  Christianity  had  survived  previous  struggles,  for  example  with 
geology  : 

Meanwhile  ordinary  Christian  people,  who  know  very  little 
about  investigations  of  this  kind,  have  frankly  accepted  all  that 
the  geologists  have  ascertained  in  relation  to  the  antiquity  of 
man  ;  but  their  faith  in  Christ  is  undisturbed.3 
Science    cannot    destroy    religion,    for   they  belong    to   different 
spheres,  each  deserving  honour  in  its  own  place.  Sometimes  Dale 
fell   into   the   temptation   of  making   the  conventional   contrasts 
between  what  Sir  Charles  Snow  calls  the  Two  Cultures,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  sciences.4  But  this  was  when  he  was  thinking 
of  applied  science,  or  technology.  For  science  as  pure  knowledge 
he  has  the  greatest  respect,  and  the  *  scientific  man  who  scorns 
danger  in  his  enthusiastic  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  who  perishes  in  his  pursuit,  is  not  a  criminal  but  a  hero  '.5  The 
scientist  is  the  source  of  wealth,  precisely  because  he  does  not 
seek  it  for  himself.6  If  he  turns  from  pure  research  to  money- 
making  he  '  has  taken  a  bribe  from  the  devil  to  quench  the  light 
which  God  has  kindled  ;  he  has  chosen  to  serve  himself  rather  than 
to  glorify  God  and  to  bless  mankind  \7  For  science  is  a  revelation 
of  God,  so  that  its  advance  cannot  possibly  threaten  religion  : 

lThe  Old  Evangelicalism  and  the  New  (1889),  23f. 

2The  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels  (1890,  Twelfth  Edition  1902),  1. 

3Ibid.,  5. 

4The  Ten  Commandments  (Fourth  Edition  1884),  128f. 

5Ibid.,   147. 

6Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life  (1884),  214. 

7 1 bid.,  11. 
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We  are  not  afraid  of  the  results  of  patient  and  fearless  inquiry 
into  the  structure  of  the  material  universe  ;  that,  too  is  a 
divine  revelation  ;  and  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  its 
phenomena,  we  are  interpreting  the  very  handwriting  of 
God.8 

Sometimes  the  revelation  may  be  misinterpreted,  but  it  ought 
never  to  be  ignored.9  It  is  heresy  to  oppose  faith  to  intellect,  for 
'  every  fresh  discovery  of  science  is  an  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  God's  methods  and  God's  ways  in  one  vast  province  of  His 
activity  '.10  The  old  Protestant  fear  of  reason  seems  here  to  have 
completely  disappeared,  and  the  estimate  of  natural  science  could 
hardly  be  higher. 

Science,  Theology,  and  the  Status  of  Man 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said  about  Dale's  welcome  for  science. 
In  part  it  is  grounded  on  the  conviction  that  the  spiritual  realm  is 
simply  immune  from  any  scientific  challenge  : 

It  lies  within  the  scope  of  the  physical  sciences  to  investigate 

the  origin  and  history  of  the  physical  organization  of  man  ; 

but  their  resources  and  methods  are  at  fault  when  they  attempt 

to  investigate  the  origin  and  history  of  his  ethical  and  spiritual 

life.  By  no  process  of  development  is  the  transition  from  mere 

necessity  to  freedom  conceivable.11 

Man's  unique  character,  symbolized  by  the  description  of  him 
as  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  but  filled  with  the  breath  of  life, 
lies  in  his  belonging  both  to  the  material  and  the  spiritual  worlds, 
with  the  spiritual  the  essential  stuff  of  man's  nature.12 

If  man  is  thus  a  dual  being,  as  Kant  had  taught,  what  are  the 
implications  of  modern  science  for  man  himself  ?  Here  Dale 
touched  upon  a  profound  problem,  in  discussing  which  he  showed 
an  imaginative  awareness  of  the  implications  of  science.  Modern 
science  appeared  on  the  scene  as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Enlightenment,  the  spirit  of  humanism  ;  yet  its  development 
seemed  in  the  end  to  lead  to  a  reversal  of  values.  The  Copernican 
revolution  had  been  a  victory  of  humanist  enlightenment,  yet  it  had 
dethroned  man's  planet  from  the  centre  of  the  Universe  ;  similarly 

8The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian  Church  (Second  Edition  revised, 
1871),  31f. 


^Fellowship    with    Christ    and    other    Discourses    delivered    on    Special 

Occasions  (1891),  107. 

^The  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,  5f. 
^Christian  Doctrine  (1894),   170-3. 
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the  work  of  Darwin,  welcomed  as  the  liberation  of  man  from 
religious  bonds,  showed  his  kinship  with  the  animal  world.  Dale 
seized  upon  this  point  and  showed  its  significance.  Humanism  had 
criticized  traditional  theology  as  degrading  to  human  dignity,  but 
now  it  was  science  which  humiliated  man,  theology  which  dignified 
him.  Now  it  was  not  philosophy  or  science,  but  revelation,  which 
recognized  and  defended  the  *  regal  dignity '  of  man.  Science  might 
some  day  trace  the  whole  of  man's  physical  ancestry,  but  it  would 
still  leave  unanswered  all  the  deepest  of  human  questionings.  Moral 
obligation  and  freedom  would  remain  inexplicable.  '  It  is  from  this 
region  that  the  greatness  of  man  receives  its  irresistible  demonstra 
tion  ',  so  that  *  the  old  faith  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature  cannot 
be  destroyed.  Science  may  prove  that,  physically,  we  have  sprung 
from  an  ignoble  parentage  ;  but  conscience  will  still  assure  us  that, 
morally,  we  are  akin  to  God  Vs 

Christianity,  Dale  believes,  has  always  been  the  upholder  of 
human  dignity,  and  the  struggles  against  heresy  are  related  to  this 
point :  thus  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  means  that 
man  is  a  being  capable  of  union  with  the  divine,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall  means  that  man  might  conceivably  be  a  far  nobler 
creature  than  he  is — that  such  indeed  is  his  true  nature.  So  also 
in  contemporary  disputes.  Men  say  that  miracles  are  impossible ; 
but  belief  in  the  miracles  of  Christ  means  that  for  the  sake  of  man 
God  is  willing  to  suspend  the  laws  of  the  Universe,  laws  He  Himself 
laid  down.  Again,  in  refusing  to  accept  that  the  Darwinian  theory 
is  the  whole  truth  about  man  Christianity  vindicates  his  status.14 

In  a  sermon  preached  in  1877  Dale  examines  carefully  the 
implications  of  modern  science  for  man.  The  Universe  is  shown  to 
be  very  large  ;  but  what  criterion  of  value  is  mere  size  ?  The  time- 
scale  of  the  Universe  has  similarly  been  shown  to  be  enormous ; 
but  this  argument  can  be  reversed  :  these  inconceivable  ages  of 
the  past  were  needed  in  order  to  evolve  man  :  '  I,  a  man,  am  the 
consummate  result,  the  ripe  fruit,  of  those  immense  and  awful 
ages ',  Dale  proclaims.  Science  reveals  immutable  laws ;  but  I 
myself  am  conscious  of  freedom  and  obligation ;  once  again  the 
argument  is  two-edged  :  the  more  complete  the  extent  of  inviolable 
law,  the  more  man  stands  alone  in  creation,  the  one  creature  with 
freedom,  and  therefore  unique  in  honour.15 

This  is  a  good  piece  of  reasoning,  because  it  does  not  look  for 

™The  Ten  Commandments,  158ff. 

^The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian  Church,  54ff. 

^Fellowship  with  Christ,  117ff. 
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little  flaws  and  gaps  in  scientific  knowledge  in  which  to  deposit  little 
fragments  of  Christian  belief  saved  from  the  general  wreck,  but 
looks  closely  at  the  assertions  of  scientists  and  tries  to  discern  what 
they  take  for  granted.  Whatever  the  merits  of  this  particular  piece 
of  argument,  the  method  commends  itself  to  us. 

Analogies  between  Science  and  Religion 

So  much  for  the  direct  response  of  Dale  to  the  scientific  progress 
of  his  day.  There  was  also  what  one  might  call  the  drawing  of 
analogies  between  science  and  religion.  Dale  embarks  boldly  on 
the  claim  that  the  two  agree  in  their  answer  to  the  problem  of 
authority  :  for  scientist  and  theologian  alike  the  basic  datum  is 
human  experience,  and  the  basic  check  on  experience  is  the  con 
sensus  of  the  judgment  of  several  observers.  Facts,  not  theories,  are 
the  foundation,  and  the  intellect  must  be  free  to  interpret  the 
facts.10 

This  analogy  is  pursued  in  Dale's  book  The  Living  Christ  and 
the  Four  Gospels,  which  Dr.  Tudur  Jones  compares  interestingly 
with  the  work  of  Rudolf  Bultmann.17  If  there  is  no  infallible  book, 
where  is  the  Christian's  authority  ?  The  answer,  says  Dale,  like 
Bultmann,  is  the  Christ  of  faith  present  in  the  life  of  the  believer. 
Such  experience  is  a  datum  :  the  believer  knows  it  as  he  knows 
that  fire  burns.18  It  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  but  is  as  '  decisive 
and  irresistible  as  our  physical  perceptions  of  light  and  darkness  '.19 
The  proof  of  its  validity  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  physical 
perceptions  :  that  others  share  it.20  The  comparison  with  science 
Dale  emphasizes  by  the  illustration  of  an  English  chemist  whose 
laboratory  results  find  confirmation  in  work  done  in  Paris  or 
Vienna  ;  in  like  manner  one's  own  religious  experience  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  other  men.21  Even  if  every  fact  in  the  Gospels  could  be 
demonstrated  with  absolute  certainty,  there  would  be  no  faith, 
unless  there  was  also  personal  experience  of  Christ.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  everything  in  them  was  lost,  except  that  there  had  been  a 
great  religious  teacher  who  was  crucified  and  who  was  believed 
to  have  risen,  the  experience  of  the  individual  and  the  Church 
would  conclusively  prove  the  claims  of  Christianity.22  It  is  an 
assertion  like  this  which  illustrates  Dr.  Tudur  Jones's  comparison 


108f. 

^Congregationalism  in  England  1662-1962  (1962),  268. 
l8The  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,   lOf. 
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of  Dale  with  Bultmann,  and  indeed  Dale's  list  of  the  bare  essentials 
of  Christian  belief  is  not  a  bad  summary  of  what  Bultmann  leaves 
to  us. 

There  is  something  in  Dale's  argument,  just  as  there  is  certainly 
something  in  Bultmann's.  But  he  pays  scant  attention  to  the 
possibility  that  the  personal  experience  of  different  individuals 
may  seem  to  them  to  bear  irrefutable  testimony  to  beliefs  which 
turn  out  to  be  incompatible.  How  do  we  know  which  experience 
is  veridical  ?— the  problem  which  constitutes  the  field  of 
epistemology.  One  has  to  say  that  some  experiences  seem  to  be 
more  generally  shared  than  the  religious  experiences  Dale  had 
in  mind.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  latter  are  worthless,  but  it 
does  mean  that  the  historical  and  critical  questions  cannot  be 
evaded. 

If  one  analogy  between  science  and  religion  concerns  experience, 
another  concerns  rationality.  Dale  tries  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
laws  of  mathematics,  which  no  rational  person  disputes,  and  the 
moral  laws  proclaimed  by  religion,  which  similarly  demand  uni 
versal  consent.  But  this  analogy  is  distinctly  specious.23 

Another  analogy  concerns  the  Bible.  Dale  argues  that  as  scientists 
better  understand  advanced  forms  of  life  by  first  studying  the 
simpler  forms,  so  Christians  understand  the  New  Testament  by 
first  studying  the  Old.  This  too  is  an  unhappy  analogy,  for  surely 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  by  any  means  the  New  in  simpler  form. 
In  any  case  it  would  imply  that  the  believer  in  time  outgrows  any 
need  for  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  certainly  not  what  Dale 
meant.24 

At  a  more  profound  level  analogy  enters  into  the  discussion  of 
man's  understanding  of  God.  In  nature  we  discern  '  order ',  which 
Dale  distinguishes  from  '  design ',  as  for  example  when  we  argue 
from  a  piano  to  its  maker  and  purpose.  Whatever  its  dangers  to 
religion,  science  also  serves  to  reveal  order  where  it  is  not  at  first 
apparent  : 

In  this  country  and  in  our  own  times,  the  man  most  ignorant 
of  natural  science  is  aware  that  many  of  those  aspects  of 
nature  which  to  himself  are  as  unmeaning  as  a  page  of  Chinese 
are  clearly  intelligible  to  large  numbers  of  other  men ;  that 
phenomena  in  which  he  can  discover  no  order  have  been 

23The   Atonement:    The  Congregational   Union   Lecture  for   1875   (1875), 

364ff. 
24The  Ten  Commandments,  4,  and  The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian 
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shown  to  illustrate  definite  laws.  And,  further,  he  has  heard 
that  men  who  have  given  their  time  and  strength  to  the 
mastery  of  the  history  and  structure  of  the  material  universe, 
are  confident  that  it  is  really  a  universe — one  immense  and 
organised  system  ;  that  every  part  of  it  is  related  to  every  other 
part ;  that  nowhere  is  there  chance  or  confusion  ;  and  that  to 
an  intellect  with  adequate  powers,  adequate  means  of  observa 
tion  and  experiment,  and  adequate  time,  every  part  of  it  would 
become  intelligible.25 

Dale  is  arguing  by  analogy,  but  does  not  appear  fully  to  realize 
it.  He  understands  something  of  the  difficulty  of  the  argument  from 
design,  but  perhaps  not  the  extent  to  which  Hume  had  undermined 
it  before  Darwin.  Intelligible  order  is  only  recognizable  by  analogy 
with  human  activity.  We  see  system  in  nature  because  we  are 
capable  of  creating  system  ourselves ;  otherwise  we  should  not 
know  what  order,  system  or  intelligence  looked  like.  In  this  sense 
Dale  stands  in  the  succession  going  back  to  Kant,  which  interprets 
nature  in  terms  of  man,  as  distinct  from  the  tradition  of  Locke, 
which  sees  man  as  little  more  than  a  mirror  in  which  external 
reality  is  reflected. 

Specific  Aspects  of  Science 

From  general  reflections  on  the  impact  of  science  on  Dale's 
thought  I  turn  to  specific  aspects  of  science.  He  gave  some  attention 
to  the  problem  of  heredity  and  freedom.  '  The  universal  consent  of 
mankind '  declares  that  a  man  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  what 
he  is,  yet  everything  about  him,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  is 
powerfully  influenced  by  ancestry.26  Dale  was  content  to  set  side 
by  side  the  two  undeniable  facts  of  freedom  and  hereditary 
influence.  Perhaps  it  is  all  we  can  do.  On  the  influence  of  environ 
ment  he  tried  to  go  further.  Plants  are  greatly  affected  by  circum 
stance — the  soil,  temperature,  moisture,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  species 
is  not  changed,  and  a  rose  remains  a  rose  under  all  circumstances. 
Likewise  moral  ideas  are  modified,  but  not  utterly  transformed, 
by  circumstances.27 

This  argument  is  a  muddle,  because  Dale  is  confusing  the  in 
dividual  and  the  species.  The  individual  is  not  altogether 
transformed  by  circumstances — but  may  not  the  species  be  ?  A 

^Christian  Doctrine,  17f. 
2QThe  Ten  Commandments,  113f. 
id.,  219f. 
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man's  behaviour,  and  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  may  not  be 
wholly  formed  by  circumstances  ;  but  may  not  corporate  behaviour 
and  moral  codes  indeed  be  nothing  more  than  the  product  of  past 
experience  ?  The  analogy  with  biology  can  never  prove  the 
objectivity  of  the  moral  law. 

Another,  and  older,  problem  is  that  of  miracles.  Here  Dale  is  a 
man  of  the  modern  age.  For  him,  as  for  us,  they  are  not  the 
conclusive  proof  of  Christianity,  but  one  of  its  difficulties.  He 
adopts  the  modern  standpoint  in  refusing  to  isolate  them.  If 
miracles  were  recorded  of  someone  otherwise  unremarkable  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  believe  in  them.28  But  the  other  known 
facts  about  Christ  are  even  more  remarkable  than  His  miracles  and 
so  lend  credibility  to  them.  Whether  claims  about  miracles  are 
believed  depends  largely  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  age,  currently 
a  sceptical  atmosphere.  The  cure  is  to  present  a  Christ  of  whom 
such  claims  cease  to  surprise.29 

Behind  this  discussion  lies  the  question  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
scientific  law.  Scientific  laws  assume  the  uniformity  of  nature.30 
They  are  merely  statements  of  what  is,  not  of  what  ought  to  be.  If 
an  exception  is  found  we  do  not  say  that  the  law  has  been  broken, 
but  we  modify  it  to  include  the  new  observations.  In  contrast 
moral  laws  can  be  broken,  but  do  not  thereby  cease  to  apply.31 
Scientific  laws  need  no  defender,  or  avenger,  or  vindication,  but 
moral  laws  require  all  these.32  The  stress  on  determinism,  and  the 
minimizing  of  personal  responsibility,  was  a  result  of  the  populariz 
ing  of  the  idea  of  scientific  law.  Curiously  this  came  just  at  the  time 
when  Calvinist  determinism  was  disappearing.  Dale  comments  : 
4  The  philosophers  have  picked  up  fragments  of  the  creed  which 
the  theologians  had  cast  aside — and  the  worst  fragments  '.33 

The  Social  Sciences 

This  discussion  of  the  concept  of  law  raises  the  question  of  the 
social  sciences,  for  this  is  one  of  the  terms  invoked  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  Dale  fully  realized  the  influence  of  the  social  sciences  on 
contemporary  thought,  and  quoted  a  very  interesting  example  :  the 
erosion  of  orthodox  Protestant  theology  by  the  weakening,  in  the 
secular  democratic  state,  of  awe  and  reverence  for  political 

28The  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,  lOOf. 

29Christ  and  the  Controversies  of  Christendom  (Address  to  Congregational 

Union,  May  llth,  1869),  in  Essays  and  Addresses  (1899),  14f. 
^Christian  Doctrine,  26. 
3llbid.,  26ff. 
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^Fellowship  with  Christ,  251ff. 
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authority,  and  hence,  by  analogy,  for  other  kinds  of  authority.34 

Dale  rejected  the  theory  of  the  social  contract  and  the  doctrine 
that  political  authority  is  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
It  is  true  that  the  conferring  of  such  authority  on  particular 
individuals  is  a  power  of  the  people,  but  the  authority  itself  is 
divine  :  '  Governments  exist  by  virtue  of  the  divine  constitution 
of  the  world  '.35  Indeed,  even  the  '  captain  of  industry  '  holds  his 
position  through  the  will  of  God.36 

Sometimes  Dale's  liberalism  was  of  a  quite  conservative  hue. 
He  believed  the  past  to  possess  a  certain  authority,  and  that  social 
institutions  could   not  be  changed  very  fast.  We  ought  not  to 
ignore  the  lessons  of  former  days.37  True  liberalism  is  not  '  the 
incessant  attempt  to  reconstruct  from  its  foundations  the  political 
constitution  of  the  state  ',  but  a  process  of  gradual  improvement.38 
Yet  at  one  time  he  had  been  less  cautious.  Addressing  the  Con 
gregational   Union   in   1869   he  asked:    'Has  Christianity  itself 
anything  to  say  concerning  the  general  structure  of  civil  society  ? 
...  A  great  democratic  movement  threatens  —  or  promises  —  to 
reconstruct  not  the  mere  political  framework  of  nations,  but  their 
social  order  and  institutions.  Is  Christianity  pledged  to  the  past  or 
to  the  future  ?  .  .  .  Established  Churches  have  resisted  the  advance 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy  ;  will  it  find  in  Christianity  itself  an 
enemy  or  a  friend  ?  '39  Yet  already  the  democratic  movement 
alarms   him.  It   advances   irrepressibly  yet   it   is   hostile   to   the 
Churches  —  though  perhaps  the  Churches  deserve  the  hostility  : 
'  They  may  have  relieved  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  they  have 
not  contended  for  their  rights  ;  they  may  have  taught  man  to  be 
charitable,  but  not  to  be  just  '.4C  The  only  remedy  is  so  to  preach 
Christ  as  to  show  that  all  the  ideals  of  democracy  are  represented 
at  their  highest  in  him.41  Were  it  not  for  Christ,  Dale  admits,  he 
would  despair  at  the  problems  and  dangers  of  the  times.42  The 
Christian  claim  is  that  Christ  must  rule  all  life,  social  as  well  as 
individual,  and  it  must  not  be  thought  that  those  who  demand 
disestablishment  are  revoking  this  claim.43 

This  is  half-hearted  encouragement,  as  would  appear  at  once 
if  Dale's  words  were  stripped  of  the  hortatory  uplift  appropriate 
in  addresses  to  the  May  Meetings.  It  amounts  to  saying  '  We 


Ten  Commandments,  6f.  35Ibid.,  210f. 

36Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life,  12. 
^The  Ten  Commandments;   134f.  38Ibid.,  135. 
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Christians  haven't  any  clue  what  to  do  about  the  secularization  of 
life ;  but  take  heart,  Christ  will  continue  to  rule  all  life '.  Yet 
Dale  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  insist  that  Christ's  rule 
over  all  life  was  to  be  effected  through  his  servants.  To  despair  of 
what  Christians  can  do  and  resign  all  responsibility  to  Christ,  was 
to  retreat  into  a  Pietism  quite  foreign  to  Dale  and  Victorian  Non 
conformity  in  general. 

Just  as  Dale  values  scientific  progress  because  the  physical 
Universe  is  part  of  God's  creation,  so  he  values  politics,  because 
the  world  and  its  affairs  are,  like  everything  else,  of  interest  to  God. 
Public  service  is  a  Christian  duty,  and  municipal  enterprise  is 
especially  valuable  :  '  Medicine,  and  not  the  gospel  only,  is  neces 
sary  to  cure  the  sick.  Municipal  action,  and  not  the  gospel  only,  is 
necessary  to  improve  the  homes  of  the  poor  '.44  Again,  he  is 
indignant  with  a  correspondent  who  assures  him  '  There  are  no 
politics  in  heaven '.  *  No  politics  in  heaven  !  Well,  I  suppose  not ; 
but  there  are  no  agricultural  labourers  there  living  on  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  whose  condition  political  action  may  perhaps 
ameliorate ' — and  he  goes  on  to  list  similar  social  problems 
presumably  absent  from  Paradise.45 

In  an  address  on  Social  Science  and  the  Christian  Faith  Dale 
analyses  the  relationship  between  the  two.  As  social  science  deals 
with  man,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man  is  clearly  a  relevant 
consideration,  a  branch  of  theology  unduly  neglected  by  the 
Church.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  man  derives  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  for  the  Incarnation  reveals  the  true  relationship  of 
God  and  man.  Because  humanity  has  been  dignified  by  the 
presence  of  deity  every  individual  possesses  an  honourable  status. 
Physical  conditions  affect  morality,  and  the  discovery  of  man's 
intimate  relationship  to  God  provides  a  new  motive  for  the  im 
provement  of  his  lot.46 

All  this  implies  that  the  defects  of  contemporary  society  ought 
not  to  be  supinely  tolerated  but  attacked  by  man. 

What  then  was  Dale's  attitude  to  the  most  extensive  plan  for 
remodelling  society,  Socialism  ?  It  was  too  radical  for  him.  He 
noticed  a  widespread  demand  for  a  social  order  based  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  but  such  a  society  would  only  be  possible 
if  all  were  Christians.  The  demand  for  State  Socialism  ignored 
the  possible  unhappy  side-effects,  and  in  any  case  the  main  duty  of 

44 Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life,  199f. 

45Ibid.,  267. 

^Fellowship  with  Christ,   148-167. 
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Christians  was  to  act  justly  in  any  existing  social  order.47  Efficiency 
was  not  the  most  important  criterion  :  for  example,  the  nationaliza 
tion  of  hospitals  might  inhibit  benevolence  and  actually  worsen 
the  conditions  of  the  poor.48  Everything  belongs  to  God,  including 
the  land,49  but  the  parables  of  the  Unjust  Steward  and  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  teach  that  property  rights  are  sacred.  This  is  an  extra 
ordinary  piece  of  exegesis  arrived  at  by  tortuous  reasoning.  Dale 
uses  the  doctrine  of  stewardship  to  reach  a  conservative  con 
clusion  :  if  no  property  really  belongs  to  its  so-called  owner,  why 
envy  him  and  try  to  alter  its  distribution  ?50  Socialism  will  never 
work  unless, 

all  men  are  both  heroes  and  saints  ...  If  under  our  present 
social  order  those  virtues  could  be  created  and  disciplined 
which  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  a  communistic 
system,  whatever  is  unjust  and  unequal  in  our  present  social 
life  would  soon  disappear.  The  great  problem  after  all  is  not, 
How  can  we  improve  our  institutions  ?  but,  How  can  we 
improve  men  ?51 

The  great  Christian  concern  is  not  about  the  ownership  of  property, 
but  about  its  use. 

This  is  typical  of  the  discussion  of  Socialism  at  the  time.  Apart 
from  its  method  of  interpretation,  which  reads  into  a  parable 
exactly  what  Dale  wants  to  find  there,  it  has  other  faults.  It 
neglects  the  influence  of  environment  on  character  and  the  Socialist 
argument  that  many  of  the  sins  which  were  supposed  to  make 
Socialism  impossible  were  created  by  Capitalism.  The  argument, 
which  did  not  really  emerge  till  the  days  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
that  Socialism  was  prepared  to  challenge  Capitalism  as  a  working 
system  was  not  realised.  After  all,  the  undoubted  fact  that  men  are 
far  from  perfect  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  railways  or  the  steel 
industry  will  work  better  under  a  system  in  which  Capital  and 
control  are  vested  in  public  authorities  or  under  private  enterprise. 
The  argument  that  society  largely  moulds  character — the  philosophy 
of  Robert  Owen — and  the  argument  that  social  enterprise- 
co-operative,  municipal,  and  State — would  increasingly  encroach  on 
individualist  Capitalism  by  sheer  competitive  effectiveness — the 
argument  of  Sidney  Webb— are  still  popularly  denied  ;  but  they  are 
implicitly  accepted  by  all  the  changes  of  the  last  100  years.  As 
usual  actions,  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  speak  louder  than  words. 

4Ubid.,  255-262.  48The  Ten  Commandments,  23 Iff. 

49Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life,  4f. 
27.  ^Ibid.,  34f. 
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Summary  and  Criticisms 

I  propose  now  to  try  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  the  sciences 
on  Dale.  First  one  may  note  certain  respects  in  which  we  must 
judge  him  to  have  been  influenced  for  good  and  to  be  in  the  right. 

Basic  to  all  Dale's  teaching  and  activities  is  a  positive  valuation 
of  this  world ;  and  this  is  perhaps  a  greater  thing  than  it  seems  at 
first  sight.  There  were  still  those  ready  to  announce  that  this  world 
is  a  vale  of  tears  which,  regrettably,  the  pilgrim  soul  must  traverse 
on  its  way  to  heaven.  But  according  to  Dale  the  earth  is  still  part 
of  God's  Kingdom.  This  is  an  all-embracing  principle  :  scientific 
discovery  is  exploration  of  the  Kingdom,  and  social  reform,  and 
even  party  political  activity,  are  a  divine  service. 

From  this  standpoint  Dale  adopted  a  positive  attitude  to  science. 
He  is  no  forerunner  of  the  conventional  preacher  of  recent  genera 
tions  who  reiterates  as  a  startling  profundity  that  our  science  has 
outrun  our  moral  progress,  as  though  it  were  a  case  of  the  less 
science  the  more  morality,  and  that  we  should  all  live  more  decent 
lives  if  there  were  fewer  microscopes  in  the  world  !  He  defends 
the  autonomy  of  science  and  has  no  desire  to  see  it  brought  under 
theological  control.  Once  again  this  was  no  dead  issue  :  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  on  the  Evangelical  extreme  of  Pro 
testantism  there  were  those  who  wanted  to  lay  down  the  limits 
which  science  must  observe.  Dale  even  recognized  science  as  an 
ideal  of  life  :  the  man  who  spent  himself  in  research  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  or  for  the  discovery  of  truth  was  a  hero  to  be 
respected. 

Dale  sees  no  inevitable  conflict  between  science  and  religion. 
They  belong  to  different  spheres.  Sometimes  science  may  help 
religion  :  for  example,  in  the  argument  from  intelligible  order  in 
the  Universe  to  an  intelligence  behind  the  Universe,  science  helps 
by  discovering  order  where  it  is  not  obvious  at  first  sight. 

Dale  is  good  in  his  careful  examination  of  the  ambiguous  word 
'  law ',  and  its  use  in  science  to  mean  '  observed  regularities '  as 
compared  with  its  use  in  ethics  to  mean  '  obligation '.  He  is 
particularly  penetrating  in  discussing  the  ambivalent  implications 
of  scientific  progress  for  the  status  of  humanity.  In  discovering 
links  between  man  and  the  apes,  and  in  closing  the  gaps  in  the 
chain  of  physical  causality,  scientists  were  degrading  man,  while 
theology,  proclaiming  a  divine  Father  and  a  divine  yet  human 
Saviour,  was  ennobling  him.  Dale  is  right  too  in  not  becoming 
bemused  by  science  and  pseudo-science,  as  for  example  Herbert 
Spencer  did.  He  accepted  evolution,  but  he  never:  made  the  easy 
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transition  to  belief  in  inevitable  moral  progress.  He  knew  too 
much  of  the  Bible  and  Church  History  to  interpret  Christianity 
as  an  evolutionary  religion  which  need  not  be  anchored  firmly  in 
historic  events.  We  should  misunderstand  his  argument  in  The 
Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels  if  we  thought  that  was  what 
he  wanted  to  do. 

Dale  is  very  good  on  miracles.  He  does  not  discuss  them  in 
detail,  but  he  avoids  the  easy  answers  that  they  are  impossible 
and  so  can't  be  true,  or  that  they  are  in  the  Bible  and  so  must  be 
true,  and  shows  that  the  credibility  of  an  alleged  miracle  is  not  a 
matter  which  can  be  settled  by  treating  it  in  isolation,  but  depends 
upon  presuppositions. 

He  is  aware  of  the  determinist  tendency  of  science  and  is  content 
to  urge  that  freedom  is  a  simple  datum  of  experience. 

He  was  very  conscious  of  the  problems  of  authority,  not  only  in 
relation  to  Biblical  criticism,  but  generally.  Here  he  laid  emphasis 
on  experience — individual  experience  judged  by  the  test  of  con 
sensus.  Perhaps  we  should  now  consider  that  he  had  carried  this 
analogy  with  science  too  far,  but  it  was  a  serious  attempt  to  answer 
a  fundamental  question.  He  was  on  the  right  lines  too  in  insisting 
that  the  right  answer  to  the  challenges  of  the  day,  especially  the 
political  and  social  challenges,  was  not  to  take  one's  stand  on  an 
infallible  book  or  an  infallible  Church,  but  to  point  men  back  to  the 
fundamental  Christian  authority,  Christ  Himself.  This  was  what  the 
authors  of  the  controversial  Anglican  book  Lux  Mundi  were  also 
aiming  to  do  in  their  own  way. 

I  pass  on  now  to  certain  ways  in  which  I  believe  Dale  was  mis 
taken  or  inadequate  in  his  arguments.  The  present-day  theologian 
would  find  him  insufficiently  biblical  in  his  approach.  This  is  the 
source  of  my  doubts  about  his  analogy  of  religion  and  science, 
both  being  based  on  personal  experience.  We  should  want  to  say 
that  Christianity  rests  upon  certain  unique  events  and  that  the 
record  of  those  events  therefore  has  a  unique  authority  for  us. 
Of  course,  I  know  that  Dale  could  not  say  this  because  it  was 
precisely  the  authority  of  that  record  which  he  was  discussing. 
But  it  is  one  characteristic  of  pre-1900  theology  which  strikes  us  as 
odd  that  it  is  so  tenuously  rooted  in  the  actual  content  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Dale's  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament  is  unsound.  He  argues  that 
it  is  of  permanent  value  as  a  simple  paradigm  in  which  we  learn 
truths  we  later  discern  in  more  difficult  form  in  the  New  Testa 
ment.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  obviously  no  such  thing,  and 
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that  it  does  not  by  any  means  say  the  same  thing  as  the  New 
Testament  in  different  words,  the  argument  makes  the  Old 
Testament  permanent  for  the  Church  at  the  expense  of  making  it 
temporary  for  the  individual,  who  in  due  course  moves  on  from 
Ezekiel  to  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

To-day  we  should  also  feel  unhappy  about  the  dichotomy  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  worlds.  This  is  the  legacy  of  nineteenth 
century  Idealism  and  goes  back  ultimately  to  Descartes,  the  most 
dangerous  of  Christian  apologists.  Dale  thought  that  whatever 
worlds  science  conquered  it  could  at  least  be  shut  out  of  the  inner 
sanctum  of  mental  and  spiritual  experiences.  The  answer  is  not  so 
simple.  He  did  not  of  course  have  to  cope  with  Freud  or  Gilbert 
Ryle. 

Here  one  must  note  that  his  theological  judgment  of  science  itself 
is  superficial.  One  may  raise  the  question  whether  Protestantism  has 
ever  really  known  what  to  say  about  the  relations  of  religion  and 
science,  or  about  the  relations  of  religion  and  art,  except  that 
Aquinas  got  it  all  wrong.  Dale  admired  science  itself  immensely ; 
he  would  not  have  been  a  real  Victorian  if  he  had  not.  But  if  we 
asked  him  why  it  was  a  good  thing,  I  am  not  sure  he  would  know 
what  to  say.  He  would  certainly  not  be  content  to  say  that  it 
produced  material  benefits  for  men,  though  that  is  important ;  he 
would  want  to  justify  the  search  for  truth  for  its  own  sake.  But 
how  do  we  justify  this  ?  The  question  raises  issues  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  Christianity. 

I  have  already  criticized  certain  arguments  of  a  more  or  less 
analogical  nature,  in  which  I  believe  Dale  has  gone  astray.  He  is 
wrong  in  thinking  that  he  has  disposed  of  the  belief  that  there  are 
no  universal  moral  principles  by  talking  about  the  angles  of  a 
triangle,  because  the  propositions  involved  are  not  of  the  same 
kind.  He  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  he  can  show  the  existence  of 
God  from  the  existence  of  order  in  the  physical  Universe,  because 
in  answering  some  of  the  points  arising  from  Darwin  he  has  not 
dealt  with  others  urged  much  earlier  by  Hume.  He  is  wrong  in 
minimizing  the  effect  of  environment  on  morality  because  he 
confuses  individual  and  species.  On  Darwinian  principles  '  the 
rose  '  (not  '  a  rose  ')  might  turn  into  '  the  cabbage  ',  given  sufficient 
time.  This  is  relevant  because  Dale  is  talking  not  about  the  virtues 
and  sins  of  this  man  or  that,  but  about  moral  codes. 

I  add  that  Dale  is  not  of  a  very  high  order  as  a  social  critic. 
He  is  basically  conservative,  in  the  sense  that  he  cannot  really 
imagine  society  being  very  greatly  different  than  it  is.  When  he 
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discussed  Socialism,  he  did  not  realize  that  it  was  a  movement 
towards  the  self-determination  of  man  parallel  to,  and  comparable 
with,  the  trend  of  contemporary  science,  and  he  did  not  see  that  a 
discussion  of  equal  weight  was  required. 

Two  questions  remain.  First,  what  was  the  science  Dale  was 
thinking  about  ?  The  strongest  influence  was  certainly  Darwin, 
whose  work  was  the  greatest  scientific  advance  of  the  age.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dale  has  little  to  say  about  physics  or 
astronomy,  or  about  the  bearings  of  chemical  progress  on  our  view 
of  life  itself,  or  about  scientific  method. 

Finally,  what  effect  had  science  on  Dale's  view  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?  Firstly,  it  helped  to  safeguard  him  against  the  tempta 
tions  of  other- worldliness.  God  cares  about  this  world,  so  we  must 
be  interested  in  it  too.  Secondly,  science  and  society  are  relevant 
to  theology,  as  well  as  vice  versa.  Many  of  his  contemporaries 
would  have  agreed  that  theology  must  have  an  influence  on  science 
and  social  life,  but  Dale  was  one  of  those  who  held  that  science 
and  social  life  help  us  to  understand  religion.  Thirdly,  Dale  was 
forced  partly  by  the  issues  we  have  been  considering  to  become 
increasingly  Christocentric.  Biblical  critics  questioned  the  infalli 
bility  of  the  Scriptures,  scientific  discovery  raised  philosophical 
problems  difficult  to  answer,  the  working  classes  demanded  new 
freedoms  and  denounced  the  Church  and  religion  itself  as  obstacles 
in  their  way.  Dale  insisted  that  the  answer  was  to  point  men  away 
from  literary  and  philosophical  disputes,  away  from  the  Church 
and  even  religion,  to  the  Christ  who  confers  on  the  Bible  the 
authority  it  possesses,  who  transcends  philosophical  disputes,  who 
answers  the  need  of  every  class  as  no  Church  or  formal  religious 
tradition  can.  Lastly,  the  religion  which  emerges  is  a  humanist 
religion,  in  the  truest  sense,  and  Dale  boldly  proclaims  Christianity 
as  the  true  humanism.  His  is  a  Gospel  which  gives  man  a  high  value 
as  the  child  of  God,  redeemed  by  Christ,  in  which  the  welfare  of 
man  is  an  immediate  object  of  God's  own  purposes.  So  far  as 
natural  and  social  sciences  serve  man's  true  welfare  they  are  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  denigrate  man  as 
the  victim  of  a  rigid  law  of  causality  or  as  the  close  kin  of  the 
brute  creation  the  Christian  faith  restores  the  balance  by  pro 
claiming  that  he  possesses  glorious  liberty  and  is  the  child  of  God. 
This  humanist  interpretation  of  Christianity  is  surely  what  we  are 
still  feeling  after. 

STEPHEN   H.    MAYOR 


PURITAN   NAMES    AND   THE  ROOTS  OF 
NONCONFORMITY 

This  short  note  is  not  a  misguided  attempt  to  annex  to  Non 
conformity  the  entire  Puritan  heritage  of  the  Elizabethan  age  as  if 
all  the  strands  of  Puritan  sentiment  were  woven  into  the  fabric  first 
of  separatism  and  then  of  Nonconformity.  The  dangers  of  such 
attempts  have  been  exposed  often  enough.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
test  the  validity  of  an   apparent,  if  novel,   connection  between 
Puritan  and  Nonconformist  activity  in  Sussex. 
You  of  Sussex  have  bene  accompted  very  disordered  and 
contentious,  and  hir  Majestic  hath  bene  enformed  of  you, 
and  I  mean  to  proceed  streightely  in  this  pointe.1 
It  was  in  November,  1583,  that  Whitgift  made  this  sharp  retort 
to  a  small  group  of  Sussex  ministers  at  Lambeth.  They  had  come 
to   appeal   to   the   Archbishop   against  their   suspension   by   the 
Archdeacons  of  Lewes  and  Chichester  following  their  refusal  to 
subscribe  simpliciter  to  Whitgift's  Articles.2  The  Archbishop  was 
evidently  justified  in  describing  the  Sussex  clergy  as  "  very  dis 
ordered  and  contentious"  because,  according  to  the  deputation, 
some  thirty  ministers  in  all  were  under  suspension  in  the  Chichester 
diocese  and  this  must  have  been  about  one  in  eight  of  the  clergy.3 
The  subsequent  course  of  events  did  not  belie  this  impression  of 
strong  Puritan  sentiment  with  the  wide  support  in  the  county  for 
radical  reform  of  the  Church  and  for  Parliament  against  the  King. 
One  member  of  the  deputation  was  Thomas  Hely  of  Warbleton 
who  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  ordering  of  the  Prayer  Book 
and  of  the  doubtful  quality  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  : 
...  if  we  subscribe  to  the  booke,  do  we  not  subscribe  to  the 
translation  of  the  bible  which  that  booke  appointeth  to  be 
read  ?   And  that  translation  is  faultie  in  many  places,  yea, 
and  very  corrupt.4 

During  Hely's  few  years  at  Warbleton,  he  baptised  about  one 
hundred  children  with  Puritan  names  including  his  own  children 
who  received  the  names  :  Much-Mercye,  Sin-denie,  Increased  and 
Fear -not.  But  these  names  were  mild  indeed  compared  with  a  good 

lThe  Seconde  Pane  of  A  Register,  ed.  A.  Peel  (1917). 

2The  see  of  Chichester  was  then  vacant  and  jurisdiction  divided  between 

the  two  Archdeacons  ;  it  was  the  Prayer  Book  Article  of  Whitgift's  which 

caused  most  difficulty  for  the  Sussex  clergy. 
3The  Archbishop's  return  of  1603  gave  a  total  of  250  parish  churches  and 

211  preachers  for  the  Chichester  diocese. 
4 Seconde  Parte. 
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many  of  those  chosen  in  Sussex.  The  historians  of  the  county, 
Horsfield  and  Lower,  gave  some  attention  to  the  range  of  Puritan 
names  and  both  reproduced  lists  of  Sussex  jurymen  having  Puritan 
names  which  had  survived  in  the  Burrell  MSS.5  A  sample  of  these 
should  include  the  following  : 

Fly-fornication  Richardson  of  Waldron6 
Fight-the-good-jight-oi-Faith  White  of  Ewhurst 
The-peace-oj-God  Knight  of  Burwash 
Search-the-Scriptures  Morton  of  Salehurst 
Small-hope  Biggs  of  Rye 

Lower  showed  that  the  evidence  of  the  Sussex  parish  registers 
amply  refuted  the  charge  brought  in  after  the  Restoration  that 
these  Puritan  baptismal  names  were  assumed  by  the  "  pretended 
saints  "  of  the  Parliamentarians.7  Camden  had  noted  quite  fully  the 
"  new  names  "  coming  in  during  Elizabeth's  reign.8  More  recently, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  : 

the  mistake  has  been  made  of  consulting  parish  registers  of  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whereas  the  time  when 
they  were  most  rife  was  from  about  1580  to  1640.9 
After  1660,  Nonconformity  quickly  established  a  strong  influence 
in  nearly  all  the  Sussex  parishes  in  whose  registers  these  Puritan 
names  are  to  be  found  most  frequently.  Hely's  own  parish  of 
Warbleton  can  be  shown  to  have  had  a  clear  chain  of  Noncon 
formist  witness  :    two  conventicles  reported  there  in  1669  ;  of  the 
300  adults  in  the  parish  in  1676,  forty  were  recorded  in  the  Bishop's 
return  as  being  Nonconformists  ;  a  meeting  of  General  Baptists 
was  registered  in   1690  under  the  Toleration  Act ;  Presbyterian 
activity  was  recorded  in  the  Common  Fund  survey  of  1690/91  ; 
the  General  Baptist  congregation  was  said  in  the  Evans  List  of 
1717   to   number  110  Hearers,   and   even   the  somewhat  biased 
Chichester  Visitation  of  1724  admitted  that  some  of  the  families 

5M.  A.  Lower  developed  the  theme  of  Puritan  names  at  some  length  in 
his  English  Surnames  (4th  edition,  1875). 

^Helpless  and  Fly-fornication  were  commonly  given  as  names  for 
illegitimate  children,  for  example  :  "  Flie-fornication,  the  bace  sonne  of 
Catren  Andrewes,  bapt.  ye  17th.  Decemb.  1609 "  at  Waldron,  and 
"  Helpless  Henly,  bastard  "  at  Alfriston. 

7" .  .  .  since  the  authenticity  of  these  lists  has  been  questioned,  I  would 
add  that  my  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  parish  registers  of 
Eastern  Sussex  enables  me  to  state  that  many  of  the  names  they  contain, 
besides  hundreds  of  others,  are  to  be  found  of  these  documents."  (Lower, 
op.  cit.) 

8William  Camden  :    Remaines  (1605). 

^Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Christian  Names,  compiled  E.  G.  Withy- 
combe,  2nd  edition,  1950. 
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were  Nonconformists.10 

Hailsham,  home  of  juryman  Renewed  Wisberry,  provides  another 
telling  chain  :  John  Lover  ejected  in  1660  ;  a  conventicle  of  about 
forty  persons  in  1669  ;  Indulgence  Licence  in  1672  for  a  Presby 
terian  meeting ;  twenty-two  Nonconformists  out  of  an  adult 
population  of  300  in  1676  ;  mention  in  the  Common  Fund  survey 
1690/91  ;  a  Presbyterian  congregation  of  110  hearers  in  1717, 
and  eight  or  nine  families  of  Nonconformists  out  of  a  population 
of  some  sixty  families  in  1724. 

In  the  longer  list  of  the  Sussex  jurymen,  eighteen  parishes  were 
mentioned  (including  Warbleton  and  Hailsham)  and  the  spread  of 
Nonconformity  in  these  places  is  indicated  briefly  in  the  following 
summary  :  Indications  Number  of  Parishes 

Minister  ejected,  1660/62  six 

Conventicle,  1669  five 

Indulgence  Licence,  1672  five 

Nonconformists  recorded,  1676  sixteen 

Common  Fund,  1690/91  seven 

Toleration  Act  registrations,  1689/1714  ten 

Evans  List,  1717  six 

Nonconformists  recorded,  1724  fifteen 

The  Return  of  Conventicles  in  1669  certainly  did  not  mention  all 
the  Nonconformist  meetings  then  being  held  regularly  and  there  is 
evidence  of  conventicles  held  at  more  of  these  eighteen  parishes 
than  the  five  actually  listed  ;  similarly,  the  Indulgence  Licences 
have  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  known  reluctance  of  many 
Nonconformists,  especially  Baptists  and  Friends,  to  apply  to  the 
King  for  permission  to  meet.  The  diocesan  returns  of  the  numbers 
of  Nonconformists  tended  to  underestimate  the  real  strength  of 
dissent. 

It  might  be  wrong  to  hold  that  the  pattern  of  Nonconformist 
development  in  Sussex  was  determined  largely  by  the  earlier  spread 
of  Puritan  sentiment,  but  it  would  seem  from  this  brief  appraisal 
that  the  connection  between  them  was  decidedly  strong. 

N.  CAPLAN 

10Sources  :  Ejected  ministers  :  A.  G.  Matthews  :  Calamy  Revised  (1934). 
Conventicles  and  Indulgence  Licences  :  G.  Lyon  Turner  :  Original 
Records,  etc.  (1911-14).  1676  Return  :  MS.  (Wm.  Salt  Library,  Stafford). 
Toleration  Act  registrations  :  County  Record  Office,  Chichester.  1724 
Visitation  :  County  Record  Office,  Chichester.  Common  Fund  :  A.  G. 
Gordon  :  Freedom  After  Ejection  (1917).  1717  :  Evans  List  (Dr. 
Williams's  Library).  For  appraisal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Returns,  vide 
Caplan  :  Transactions  of  Unitarian  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  and 
Sussex  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  XV,  No.  9. 
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CHURCHES    SINCE    1850* 


How  have  Congregationalists  reacted  to  the  vast  urban  expansion 
which  has  dominated  church  life  in  London  for  more  than  a 
century  ?  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  phenomenon,  yet  few  can  be 
aware  of  its  impact  beyond  their  own  lifetime.  This  short  essay 
is  by  no  means  a  full  answer  to  the  question  ;  it  is  no  more  than  a 
scouting  trip  into  the  subject.  C.  A.  McLaren's  short  article  later 
in  this  issue  shows  that  material  is  becoming  available  upon  which 
more  mature  judgments  will  one  day  be  made. 

In  1850  London  was  still  compact.  Building  had  crept  a  mile  or 
so  beyond  the  ring  of  great  railway  termini,  but  one  could  still 
drive  out  into  farmland  and  market  gardens  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  Charing  Cross  in  almost  every  direction.  Where  urban 
tentacles  pushed  out  into  the  countryside  railways  were  often 
responsible,  e.g.,  the  Woking  line  through  Wandsworth  in  1838, 
and  the  Croydon  line  the  next  year.  The  new  railway  junction  and 
works  at  Stratford  on  the  East  side  of  the  River  Lea  was  the  cause 
of  a  long  ribbon  development  along  road  and  railway  transversing 
the  marshy  valley. 

A  glance  at  the  first  map  (opposite  p.  26)  reveals  that  Con 
gregationalism  was  strongest  to  the  North  of  the  City  and  relatively 
weak  in  the  West ;  the  explanation  of  this  is  simple,  for  the  West, 
particularly  Kensington,  was  the  aristocratic  end,  the  Court  and 
Parliament  being  that  side,  whilst  the  business  men  and  radicals 
naturally  sought  property  to  the  North,  not  far  by  horse  bus  from 
the  City  and  Fleet  Street.  They  did  not  often  go  South  in  the 
early  days  for  the  South  bank  had  for  centuries  been  the  poorer 
side  of  the  River.  It  was  here  that  the  Baptists  were  strongest  and 
the  Congregationalists  rather  thin  and  it  was  here  that  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  was  tactically  wise  to  make  his  centre. 

The  picture  of  church  life  in  the  1850s  can  be  filled  out  somewhat 
from  the  returns  made  to  Horace  Mann  when  he  conducted  his 

*See  appendix  on  the  maps,  p.  42. 
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census  of  churches  in  185 1.1  The  Independents  or  Congregationalists 
were  by  far  the  largest  of  the  nonconformist  bodies.  Reckoning 
up  exactly  how  many  congregations  there  were  is  a  fascinating  but 
utterly  frustrating  exercise2  and  all  we  can  say  is  that  over  200 
churches  in  the  greater  London  area  called  themselves  Independent, 
Congregational  or  '  Countess  of  Huntingdon '  and  that  the  Con 
gregational  Year  Book  listed  152.  We  can  also  see  that  few  of  the 
churches  not  listed  were  of  any  size.  One  of  the  exceptions  was 
Providence  Chapel,  Islington,  whose  minister,  G.  Abrahams, 
hyper-independent,  refused  to  co-operate,  not  only  with  the  Union, 
but  with  the  Registrar  General.  The  local  registration  officer 
described  him  as  a  Polish  Jew  by  origin,  and  got  the  chapel  keeper 
to  supply  him  with  a  few  figures.3 

In  the  1850s  chapels  were  amply  filled  but,  contrary  to  oral 
tradition,  not  generally  packed.  Only  three  tried  to  impress  upon 
the  authorities  that  they  could  not  hold  the  crowds  that  came  to 
them.  How  should  we  judge  the  ancient  Bengo  Collyer's  return  for 
Hanover,  Peckham,  who  had  1,200  both  people  morning  and 
evening  packing  a  chapel  for  900  ?  Surrey  Chapel  (James  Sherman) 
had  the  largest  seating  capacity,  2,300,  and  was  said  to  be  full  in 
the  morning  and  to  have  2,500  at  night.  Somehow  John  Campbell 
managed  to  get  2,300  into  a  building  for  1,700  on  Sunday  night,  but 
Campbell,  the  journalist,  never  was  a  modest  man.  He  was 
obviously  pleased  to  put  on  the  return  as  his  address  '  Rev.  Dr. 
Campbell,  London.'4  These  three  chapels,  whatever  be  the  truth 
about  their  figures,  were,  of  course,  great  preaching  centres  dating 
from  the  Evangelical  Revival  and  it  was  their  primary  object  and 
their  tradition  to  be  filled  and  overflowing ;  to  admit  otherwise 
would  have  been  disloyal,  but  they  represented  a  tradition  that  was 
fading  away. 

There  were  many  large  churches  with  large  congregations  and  a 
summary  of  their  returns  may  be  of  interest.  It  is  significant  that 
in  1851  they  were,  with  the  exception  of  three,  which  are  placed 
at  the  end,  all  suburban  churches  : 


^Religious  Worship  in  England  and  Wales  (1854)  ;  returns  :   PRO  :   HO. 

129.  The  figures  are  hardly  accurate  but  nevertheless  valuable. 
2A11  kinds  of  churches  may  call  themselves  Independent.  Are  we  to  include 

The    Olive    Branch,    Edmonton,    whose    leader    describes    himself    as 

'  Conductor  of  Divine  Service '  ? 
3Seating  1,000,  900  morning,  full  at  night. 
4Campbell    actually   wrote    3,200   at   night   but   surely  the    numbers  are 

transposed  or  did  he  hold  two  services  ?  Morning  2,100. 
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Place 

Minister         Capacity     Morning 

Evening 

(adults 

only) 

Walworth 

Geo.  Clayton    1,182 

910 

950 

Trevor,  Brompton 

Jn.  Morison      1,020 

700 

1,200 

Hornton,  Kensington 

Jn.  Stoughton     977 

570 

637 

Paddington 

Jas.  Stratten     1,174 

1,150 

1,050 

Craven,  Golden  Sq. 

J.  Leifchild       1,700 

857 

1,160 

Park,  Camden  Town 

Josh.  Harrison  1,500 

1,144 

1,414 

Hoxton  Academy 

various              1,000 

800 

948 

Bethnal  Green  New 

Josiah  Viney        900 

557 

745 

Adelphi,  Hackney 

Wm.Woodhouse950 

850 

950 

Wycliffe,  Commercial  Rd. 

Andrew  Reed   1,500 

1,300 

1,300 

Orange  St. 

Sam.  Luke          966 

600 

750 

Weigh  House,  Fish  St. 

Tho.  Binney      1,200 

1,350 

7005 

Westminster  Chapel 

Sam.  Martin     1,414 

990 

1,238 

More  ordinary  congregations  in  the  suburbs  looked  like  this  : 
Brixton,  Trinity  S.  Eldridge      596       256       244 

Brixton,  Union  John  Hall       530       250       2006 

Camberwell,  Mansion  House  J.  Burnet  800  500  400 
Dalston,  Middleton  Rd.  C.  Dukes  1,000  774  733 
Mile  End  W.  Tyler  995  260  430 

Stoke  Newington,  Abney        J.  Jefferson      672       580       541 
Islington,  the  strongest  nonconformist  suburb,  deserves  mention  : 
Barnsbury       Charles  Gilbert  708       376       347 

Holloway        A.  J.  Morris  650       480       343 

Lower  St.        Vacant  700       420       560 

Union  H.  Allon  &  T.  Lewis          1,100       732       728 

Upper  St.        B.  S.  Hollis  1,200       731       719T 

Country  churches  were  nothing  like  so  flourishing.  Towns  and 
villages  were  small  and  congregations  too.  Middlesex,  for  example, 
outside  the  Metropolis,  had  few  churches  of  consequence  and 
these  were  at  Brentford,  Hammersmith,  Enfield  and  Uxbridge, 
where  Providence,  not  yet  in  the  Union  like  many  country  churches, 
had  the  largest  congregation  of  all,  330  in  the  morning. 

An  ominous  note  is  struck  by  a  handful  of  City  churches  which 
were  becoming  redundant  as  the  narrow  streets  were  swept  away 
and  spacious  business  houses  took  their  place.  Some  of  these  were 
down  to  congregations  well  below  a  hundred,  e.g.,  Artillery  Street, 

5Binney  was  away  sick  this  day. 

6Brixton  suffered  from  secessions. 

7Attendance  down   it  is   stated   because  it  was   '  the  day  for  the  usual 

Quarterly   collections  for   defraying   the  incidental   expenses   of  Public 

Worship '. 
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capacity  550,  morning  21,  evening  43.  The  return  says  that  this  was 
due  to  be  developed  as  a  station  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 
We  may  say,  then,  that  in  the  1850s  Congregationalism  was 
virile,  popular  and  middle-class.  Strongest  of  the  Nonconformists, 
its  chapels  were  well-filled  and  in  some  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  a  seat. 


II 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  imagine  that  everybody  went  to 
church  in  mid-Victorian  times.  Mann  showed  that  the  churches 
provided  inadequate  accommodation,  particularly  in  the  new 
suburbs,  and  that  what  was  provided  was  by  no  means  all  used. 
Mann  spurred  all  denominations  to  action,  and  certainly  the 
generation  following  1851,  stimulated  still  further  by  the  Bi 
centenary  in  1862  and  Joshua  Wilson's  vision  and  challenge  to 
Congregationalists  to  begin  work  on  a  hundred  new  chapels,  proved 
to  be  the  greatest  chapel  building  age  we  have  ever  seen.  Moreover, 
apart  from  new  causes,  every  pastor  and  people  wanted  to  be 
re-developing  their  buildings.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  period,  in  1881, 
two  out  of  every  three  chapels  listed  in  Andrew  Mearns'  Guide  to 
Congregational  Churches  of  London  (1882)  were  less  than  thirty 
years  old.  A  flood  of  Victorian  chapels  was  upon  London  and  most 
of  the  old  meeting  houses  disappeared. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  the  de 
velopment  that  went  on  in  the  period.  Perhaps  we  may  take  a 
look  at  the  South  where  extensive  development  took  place.  Percy 
Fitzgerald  described  it  in  1893  when  it  was  well-established  : 

This  district  of  Sydenham,  Norwood,  Forest  Hill,  Anerley, 
Gipsy  Hill,  '  Lordship  Lane ',  is  about  the  fairest  and  most 
'  winsome '  of  all  the  suburban  dependencies  of  London  .... 
Of  a  morning  at  Anerley  and  other  stations  are  seen  crowds  of 
busy  men  hurrying  to  town  for  the  day's  work  ....  For  them 
the  fine  air  is  recuperative  ;  their  houses  are  built  in  substantial 
and  sometimes  elegant  style.8 

Congregationalists  responded  to  the  challenge  of  these  suburbs 
with  no  less  than  seven  new  churches  between  1 854-70  :  Sydenham, 
Church-in-the-Grove,  formed  1854,  built  1867  ;  Anerley,  f.1856, 
b.1876  ;  Selhurst  Road,  f.1862,  b.1866  ;  Forest  Hill,  Queens  Road, 
b.1864,  f.1865  ;  Upper  Norwood,  St.  Aubyn's  Road,  f.1864,  existing 

^London  City  Suburbs  (1893)  p.  207. 
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chapel  bought;  Norwood  New  Town,  b.1865,  f.1870  ;  and  South 
Norwood,  f.1870,  b.1873.  In  addition  Lower  Norwood  had  an 
old  chapel.  Equally  startling  was  the  growth  of  Croydon  around 
George  Street,  rebuilt  in  1878:  Trinity,  b.1864;  South,  f.1865, 
b.1871  ;  West,  f.1865  ;  Salem,  f.1866  ;  Addiscombe,  f.1878,  b.1882  ; 
Thornton  Heath,  an  old  church  re-formed  in  1878.9 

Chapel  building  continued  in  Islington  and  inside  one  square 
mile  of  the  borough  there  existed  perhaps  the  greatest  density  of 
Independent  chapels  ever  seen  : 

Place  Latest  Building  Seating 

River  Street  (1774)  1864  600 

Union  (1802)  1877  1,800 

Upper  Street  1815  1,100 

Barnsbury  1835  750 

Caledonian  Road  1850  900 

Offard  Road  1857  500 

Hare  Court  1858  1,300 

Arundel  Square  1863  1,000 

The    remainder   of  Islington    contained    another   seven    churches 

accommodating  a  further  4,870  persons.  Out  a  little  further  in 

Edmonton,  Hackney,  Kentish  Town  and  adjoining  districts  a  score 

of  new  chapels  were  erected  and  often  they  needed  enlargement  as 

for  example,  Park  Chapel,  Crouch  End,  built  in  1856,  enlarged  in 

1858  and  1862,  and  again  in  1876,  a  year  after  the  settlement  of 

Alfred  Rowland. 

The  building  of  161  chapels  accommodating  109,000  persons 
must  have  cost  over  a  million  pounds.  Central  funds  had  little  with 
which  to  help.  The  London  Congregational  Chapel  Building  Society 
claimed  to  have  assisted  141  chapels  since  its  inception  in  1856 
according  to  its  report  in  1881,  but  its  loan  fund  then  only  stood  at 
£11,000  and  as  loans  were  not  quickly  repaid,  its  income,  which 
was  £5,845  in  1860-1,  had  dropped  to  £4,116.  The  English  Chapel 
Building  Society  also  helped  but  had  more  claimants.  Chapels  were 
costly  creations,  some  more  costly  than  others.  Norland  Chapel, 
Notting  Hill  cost  only  £3,000  including  the  site  in  1859  and  held 
750;  Romford  in  1877  cost  £4,800,  seating  500.  Expensive  suites 
of  buildings  ran  to  much  higher  figures,  e.g.,  £21,000,  Clapton 
Park,  1871,  seating  1,151  ;  £38,000,  Union,  Islington,  1877,  seating 


"Figures  from  Mearns,  op.  cit.  The  dates  are  not  always  reliable  to  a  year 
but  are  substantial  for  our  purpose.  In  his  Foreword  to  H.  S.  Dyos' 
Victorian  Suburb  (1961)  Sir  John  Summerson  remarks  that  'a  building 
estate  of  the  'fifties  would  never  '  go '  without  a  good  big  church '. 
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1,877  ;  and  the  City  Temple,  3,000  seats,  in  1875,  at  £70,000.10 

The  burden  of  organizing  appeals  and  collecting  money  usually 
fell  upon  the  pastor  of  the  church.  4  No  one,  even  of  the  parties 
benefitted,  and  of  whose  liberality  I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  is 
willing  to  take  up  the  cross  of  mendicity  '  lamented  Thomas  Hine 
of  Sydenham  in  his  circular  appeal  for  the  Church-in-the-Grove 
in  1870.  He  was  making  his  fifth  attempt  at  liquidating  the  debt, 
now  £1,200,  on  the  church  built  in  1867  at  a  cost  of  £6,150.  His 
family  managed  to  raise  £724,  but  he  found  it  '  tiresome  and 
vexatious'  at  his  age — he  had  been  ordained  40  years  before. 
Progress  was  not  so  good  where  there  was  no  pastor.  The  cathedral- 
like  building  at  Stratford  cost  £13,000  in  1867  but  only  £2,600  had 
been  raised  and  there  were  only  58  subscribers  on  the  list  against 
Hine's  372.  John  Curwen's  efforts  from  a  distance  at  Plaistow 
were  at  length  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  James  Knaggs  in 
1869. 

Appeals  invariably  were  sent  to  a  handful  of  wealthy  London 
Congregationalists  :  in  the  early  days  to  Joshua  Wilson  himself,11 
to  the  paper  kings  and  printer-publishers,  the  Spicers  and  Unwins, 
to  J.  Remington  Mills,  Samuel  Morley  and  others  ;  then  further 
afield,  to  the  Crossleys,  Colmans  and  Wills.  The  response  varied 
enormously  according  to  interest  and  claim.  It  might  be  the 
nominal  £5,  or  a  challenge  gift  over  £1,000  if  the  church  could  raise 
the  same.  And  so,  spurred  to  action,  women  sewed  for  bazaars 
and  Sunday  School  teachers  went  hunting  with  collecting  cards. 

London  developed  like  a  great  tree  trunk,  its  circumference 
growing  with  every  new  ring  of  suburbs,  and  certainly,  so  far  as 
churches  were  concerned,  most  vigour  was  to  be  found  not  far 
from  the  outer  edge,  where  the  sap  rises  in  a  tree,  while  the  centre 
tended  to  rot  away.  The  City  population,  127,869  in  1851,  was 
reduced  by  about  three-fifths  to  50,569  by  1881.  Weak  churches 
were  bound  to  die.  Trinity  in  Leather  Lane,  Aldermanbury  Postern, 
and  Artillery  Street  all  went  in  the  early  1850s.  Other  churches  only 
escaped  total  extinction  by  joining  stronger  churches,  e.g.,  Hope 
Street,  Spitalfields  with  Trinity,  Mile  End,  Hope  Street  closing  in 
1851  ;  Holywell  Mount  joined  Bishopsgate  in  1855  ;  and  New 
Broad  Street,  Finsbury  Chapel,  1863.  Two  churches  in  the  period 
sold  up  and  moved  :  Hare  Court  to  Canonbury  (1859)  and  New 

1()Mearns,  op.  cit. 

11  Wilson  was  a  self-appointed   Moderator  in  London.  It  is  suggestive  that 

the  London  Union  was  so  late  in  the  field  and  came  into  being  in  1873, 

a  few  months  before  Wilson  died. 
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Court,  which  had  to  make  way  for  the  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand, 
to  Tollington  Park  (1871).  Subsequent  experience  suggests  that  the 
latter  was  the  wiser  in  moving  some  distance  to  a  growing  suburb 
rather  than  taking  a  site  nearer  town  in  a  developed  area. 

Ill 

A  comparison  of  the  maps  quickly  shows  that  the  processes 
we  have  already  seen  in  motion  not  only  have  continued  but  were 
accelerated  after  1881. 

The  tide  of  population  changing  the  character  of  churches  may 
be  illustrated  briefly  by  looking  at  North  London,  beginning  again 
with  that  nonconformist  stronghold  Islington.  Its  old  chapels 
declined  until  they  were  forced  to  give  up  .  River  Street  (1909) 
and  Barnsbury  the  same  year.  The  vast  Union  Chapel  receded 
and  was  only  a  third-filled  in  1903-4.  Arundel  Square,  only  built 
in  1863,  holding  1,000,  was  only  half-filled  at  its  better  service  in 
1886,  and  less  than  a  quarter-filled  by  1903-4.  Another  large 
church,  Caledonian  Road,  seating  900,  declined  in  total  attendances 
from  478  to  338  in  the  same  period,  and  Offard  Road  from  458 
to  268.  In  the  North,  however,  where  people  were  settling,  New 
Court,  Tollington  Park,  under  J.  Ossian  Davies,  had  congregations 
of  1,053  and  1,326,  and  Firisbury  Park,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  not  far 
away,  under  T.  Eynon  Davies,  had  1,021  and  1,170,  in  1886. 
Neither  church  was  old.  But  by  the  turn  of  the  century  the  tide  had 
passed  them.  New  Court's  congregations  were  down  to  734  and  633 
and  Finsbury  Park's  to  489  and  943,  still  good,  but  unmistakably 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hill.  Meanwhile,  further  out,  infant  causes 
were  springing  up  :  Harringay  (1892),  Muswell  Hill  (1899),  Palmers 
Green  (1907)  and  Alexandra  Palace  (1909). 

The  same  movement  was  at  work  everywhere.  J.  Morison's 
chapel,  Trevor  Chapel,  situated  amongst  houses  opposite  where 
Harrods  now  stands,  which  in  the  1851  survey  had  an  evening 
congregation  of  1,200,  'many  standing  in  the  Aisles  and  Vestry', 
was  down  to  337  in  the  evening  in  1886,  and  disappeared  altogether 
in  1903.  Meanwhile  up  rose  Markham  Square,  Chelsea,  established 
in  1856,  with  an  evening  congregation  of  890  in  1886,  only  to  fall 
by  1903-4  to  501  (children  included  in  the  last  two  surveys).  It  was 
now  Fulham's  turn  and  we  find  Dawes  Road,  just  over  twenty 
years  old,  though  strangely  enough  not  in  the  1886  survey,  with  a 
morning  congregation  of  527.  A  new  cause  in  Fulham  Palace  Road 
was  to  appear  in  1906. 
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The  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  was  the  high  summer  of  the 
home  missionary  movement.  The  1886  census  listed  83  distinctly 
Congregational  missions  in  London.  In  the  next  century  the  failure 
of  this  patronizing  work  was  soon  to  be  recognized,  but  the  typical 
Victorian  church  felt  ashamed  if  it  had  not  at  least  one  down-town 
mission.  As  middle-class  church-goers  moved  from  the  crowded 
centre  to  the  new  suburbs  they  became  aware  of  the  problem, 
religious  and  social,  which  they  were  leaving  behind.12  Some  read 
Dickens,13  some  were  concerned  with  the  new  health  legislation, 
and  some  participated  in  the  Union's  conferences  on  reaching  the 
working  classes.  Most  felt  the  Christian  obligation  to  help  spread 
the  Gospel  in  the  area  where  their  families  had  once  lived,  where 
old  relatives  still  lived,  and  where  the  family  chapel  was  falling 
into  decay.14  Not  only  do  the  minutes  of  the  larger  churches  tell 
of  missions  but  the  minutes  of  the  L.C.U.,  Council  in  those  days 
show  how  much  time,  as  well  as  money,  was  expended  upon 
down-town  churches,  often  bankrupt,  certainly  dilapidated,  which 
would  hand  over  everything  to  the  L.C.U.,  hoping  to  be  run  as 
London  Union  Missions. 

This  meant,  however,  that  money  and  manpower  tended  to  go 
into  missions  rather  than  new  causes  on  the  new  estates  which  were 
always  going  up  further  and  further  out.  The  L.C.U.,  minutes 
speak  from  time  to  time  about  the  dilatoriness  of  its  Districts  in 
seeking  sites  for  new  churches  and  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
people  able  and  willing  to  act  as  local  committees  to  organize 
appeals  and  manage  building  projects.15  Congregationalists  were 
prone  to  let  those  who  could  afford  to  move  out  look  after  them 
selves  ;  hence  they  easily  moved  off  into  the  new  Methodist, 
Anglican  or  Baptist  churches,  to  the  detriment  of  Congregation 
alism. 

Between  1881-1914  we  judge  33  churches  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  new  ring  of  suburbs.  To  be  fair,  we  should  add  to  these 
another  34  churches  which  were  country  chapels  now  transformed 

12J.  Baldwin  Brown  is  typical  in  his  concern  for  Claylands.  He  would  only 

move  out  to  Brixton  if  Claylands  could  continue  as  a  kind  of  mission 

of  the  new  church.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  Doulton  (pottery) 

family  and  others.  See  deal,  Surrey,  p.  281. 
13An    interesting    illustration   is    that    of  Vincent   van  Gogh   who    was    a 

Sunday  School  teacher  at  Gunnersbury  Cong.  Ch.  in   1876,  who  read 

Dickens  avidly  and  visited  the  East  End  constantly. 
14The  London  City  Mission  owed  its  life  to  Nonconformists  in  the  suburbs 

who  felt  such  concerns. 
15Where  there  was  a  keen  person  in  a  District,  as  E.  T.  Egg  in  Met.  Essex, 

it  made  all  the  difference  (see  map  2). 
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into  suburban  churches.16  This  makes  67  in  all.  This  rate  of  growth, 
however,  does  not  compare  favourably  with  that  of  the  previous 
generation  which  provided  80  such  churches.  Moreover,  when  we 
compare  losses  in  the  two  periods  we  find  a  big  increase  in  the 
second  :  22  in  the  30  years  (1851-80)  to  36  in  34  years  (1881-1914). 
So  then,  the  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  Congregationalists  was 
continuous  and  considerable. 

What  cannot  be  shown  on  our  maps  is  the  relative  strengths  of 
denominations  and  this  is  most  important.  By  comparing  the  three 
surveys  (1851,  1886,  1903-4)17  we  discover  that  somewhat  astonish 
ing  fact  that  Congregationalism,  which  was  far  and  away  the 
strongest  of  the  nonconformist  denominations  in  1851,  was  being 
challenged  by  1886,  and  had  been  narrowly  beaten  by  both  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists  in  the  early  1900s.  Congregationalists  were 
treading  water.18  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  had  an  advantage 
in  having  fewer  old  causes  to  worry  them,  and  the  former  had  the 
inspiration  of  Spurgeon  and  the  latter  the  power  of  the  centralized 
Wesleyan  administration.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  remarkable  reversal.19 
By  way  of  an  epitaph  upon  this  period  we  quote  from  the  Council 
Report  of  the  C.U.E.W.,  for  1913-14  : 

Church  extension,  apart  from  a  few  sporadic  cases  is 
utterly  neglected  ;  new  populations  in  urban  areas  .  .  .  are 
everywhere  arising,  and  on  all  hands  others  more  highly 
organized  are  stepping  in  and  we  are  losing,  or  rather,  failing 
to  secure,  any  grasp  upon  this  new  life  and  its  resources  of 

16e.?.  the  Walthamstow  churches. 

17The  evidence  of  the  three  can  be  compared  but  not  the  actual  data  because 
of  differences  of  compilation.  The  attendance  at  Congregational  chapels 
(morning),  1851,  was  62,000  against  the  Baptists'  26,000  and  combined 
Wesleyan  and  Methodists'  23,000.  Roughly  the  same  boroughs  produced 
for  the  evenings,  now  the  best  service,  1886,  Congregationalists  62,000; 
Baptists  58,000  (C.  H.  Spurgeon  alone  has  6,070)  and  Methodists  49,000. 
In  1903-4  the  figures  for  the  Metropolis  are :  Methodists  56,000 ; 
Baptists  55,000  and  Congregationalists  54,000.  Numbers  of  churches, 
1851  :  Independents  132,  Baptists  and  Methodists  106  each  (boroughs  of 
Finsbury,  Greenwich,  Marylebone,  Southwark,  Tower  Hamlets,  West 
minster,  and  the  City).  1903-4  for  the  whole  Metropolis  Baptists  443, 
Methodists  366,  and  Congregationalists  345.  Whilst  the  figures  cannot  be 
set  side  by  side  meaningfully  because  they  were  differently  compiled, 
the  evidence  they  provide  is  valid  for  comparison. 

18Jane  T.  Stoddart,  in  Mudie-Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  280-2. 

19Some  readers  might  think  the  cause  of  the  reverse  to  be  theological.  I 
cannot  see  any  evidence  that  in  fact  theological  liberalism  acted  as  a 
brake  on  evangelism.  One  notes  that  at  the  farewell  meeting  to  Moody 
and  Sankey  who  campaigned  here  in  1875  there  were  154  Congregational 
ministers,  85  Baptists  and  81  Methodists,  as  well  as  188  Anglicans  (The 
Religious  Life  of  London,  p.  318). 
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strength  ....  if  the  gift  of  the  past  .  .  .  creates  any  respon 
sibility  for  us  as  regards  those  who  come  after  us,  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  this  problem  of  Church  extension. 
But  then  came  the  war. 

Before  leaving  the  1881-1914  period  we  ought  also  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  misery  of  the  down-town  church  which  was 
probably  at  its  worst  at  this  time.  Read  a  letter  from  John  Fouler  to 
Thomas  Walker20  which  describes  the  plight  of  a  once  famous 
church,  Gravel  Lane,  Wapping,  in  1883.  The  membership  stood 
at  thirty,  two  of  whom  were  Julius  and  William  Benn,  sons  of  the 
pastor.  He  was  ill  and  supplies  were  coming  from  '  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
College ' !  Only  one  seatholder  was  paying  his  dues  and  the 
congregations  were  not  more  than  twelve  in  the  mornings  and  a  few 
more  at  night.  Fouler  himself  offered  to  pay  the  gas  bill ;  '  The 
Chapel  Keeper  has  only  a  claim  for  the  present  quarter ' ;  some 
repairs  had  been  done  but  no  one  knew  whether  the  contractor 
had  been  paid.  This  chapel  was  closed  the  same  year  and  re-opened 
as  an  L.C.U.,  mission  two  years  afterwards.21 

The  wretchedness  of  slow  decay  told  upon  ministers'  and  officers' 
health,  upon  their  pockets  and  their  spirits.  They  agonized  over 
their  want  of  faith  and  piled  up  mortgages  and  debts.  They  finally 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  L.C.U.,  and  then,  finding  that  the 
Secretary  (until  1906),  Andrew  Mearns,  was  sympathetic  but  not 
inclined  to  be  sentimental,  and  that  there  was  more  unpalatable 
advice  than  largesse  emanating  from  Memorial  Hall,  they  were 
sometimes  tempted  to  desperate  and  foolish  expedients,  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  Union.  One  of  the  strangest  examples  of  this 
conduct  concerned  Barnsbury  Chapel  in  the  year  1901. 22  Annoyed 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  Union  the  church  fell  for  the  proposals 
of  a  vagrant  missioner  who  offered  to  work  the  cause  free  of  charge 
for  a  few  months.  The  people  decided  that  they  could  not  allow 
this  and  offered  him  the  Sunday  collections.  Soon  the  chapel 
hummed  with  young  people,  led  by  a  band  of  workers  fetched 
in  from  the  highways  and  byways.  New  furniture  arrived — on  hire 
purchase.  The  magazine  appeared  with  a  fine  photograph  of  the 
new  minister  resplendent  in  gown  and  hood — ordered  on  the 
church  account  without  the  treasurer's  knowledge.  Then,  after  a 
few  weeks,  unpleasant  allegations  were  being  made  about  the 
minister  to  the  deacons.  When  challenged,  he  ran  from  the  room. 

20L.C.U.  correspondence  files. 

21Cong.  Hist.  Soc.  Transactions,  vi.  p.  72. 

22L.C.U.  correspondence  files. 
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The  London  Union  was  appealed  to  and  Mearns  wrote  to  George 
Simpson  of  the  Bounty  Office  to  see  if  the  man  had  ever  been,  as 
he  claimed,  on  the  Clergy  List.  The  reply  was  frank  : 

The  Rev.  T,  A.  Carstairs  M.A.  is  a  little  inaccurate  when 
he  says  that  his  name  appeared  in  the  Clergy  List  in  1878-9 
....  He  must  be  under  a  misapprehension !   The  initials  of 
Clergy  List  would  stand  for  Criminal  List.23 
Meanwhile  a  deacon  had  visited  the  local  police  office  and  sure 
enough  their  pastor  was  a  ticket-of -leave  man,  and  the  new  workers 
they  had  welcomed  were  a  gang  of  well-known  criminals.  Once 
again  Mearns  was  called  upon,  now  to  get  Carstairs  to  pack  his 
bag  and  leave.24 


IV 

Returning  from  melodrama  to  the  study  of  the  second  map  and 
to  development  between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  striking  feature 
here  is  the  rapid  spread  of  explosive  urbanization  and  the  incidence 
of  conurbation.  The  only  restricting  factor  now  is  the  Green  Belt. 
By  1913  trams  were  already  connecting  places  as  far  apart  as 
Waltham  Cross,  Sutton,  Bexleyheath,  Kingston,  Woodford  and 
Oxbridge,  and  the  new  tube  was  opened  from  Morden  to  Wembley. 
Between  the  wars  the  internal  combustion  engine  began  revolution 
izing  transport.  More  people  were  able  to  afford  longer  journeys 
to  work  and  to  live  more  spaciously  than  their  fathers. 

London  Congregationalism  was  blessed  in  having  leaders  as 
inspiring  and  vigorous  as  R.  J.  Evans  and  W.  L.  Lee.  To  begin 
with,  ministers  and  churches  were  astounded  when  the  remnant 
of  men  returning  from  the  trenches,  shattered  in  spirit,  were  averse 
to  taking  up  church  life  again  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
Very  many  were  alienated  from  the  Faith  altogether.  Neither  did 
the  rapid  growth  of  public  companies  in  place  of  private,  often 

23L.C.U.  correspondence  files.  What  had  Mearns  to  write  to  Simpson  we 

wonder  ? 

24Not  before  visiting  Cornwall  Jones  of  High  Cross,  however,  and  con 
vincing  him  of  his  case  ;  and  getting  a  loan  ?  As  he  departed  he  wrote 
to  Mearns  : 

I  leave  London  on  Tuesday,  a  homeless  outcast,  penniless  and 
friendless,  crushed  and  broken  in  heart  and  no  man  to  care  for  my 
soul.  All  I  ask  is  to  be  let  alone  in  peace  till  the  rest  of  the  grave 
comes  and  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  just  and  merciful  God.  It  won't 
be  long. 

The    note   displays    those    qualities    of    appeal    which   had    tricked    the 
Bamsbury  people. 
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family  ones,  nor  the  impact  of  death  duties  and  heavy  income 
taxes,  together  with  the  ravages  of  economic  depression,  help 
churches  to  nourish  new  work  in  new  areas.  Nevertheless,  the 
London  Union  raised  ten  new  churches,  besides  developing  several 
old  ones.25  The  smaller  Surrey  Union,  its  Northern  part  being 
devoured  by  the  metropolis,  founded  two  new  causes,26  Hertford 
shire  two,27  and  Kent  two  small  churches,28  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  However,  this  was  somewhat  off-set  by  the  loss  of  some  20 
churches  in  that  area  of  London  developed  by  1881,  together  with 
two  or  three  outside  it.  The  net  result  in  terms  of  membership  was 
a  decrease  of  14,780  from  57,060  to  42,280  between  1914-39. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  how  thinly  spread 
was  Congregationalism  in  the  new  post-1918  suburbs.  The  decline 
in  church  membership  in  the  twentieth  century  and  the  decline  in 
church  building  are  inter-related.  Many  reasons  for  the  fewness 
and  wide  separation  of  churches  exist,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned  already.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  as  development 
was  on  much  more  spacious  lines  than  ever  before  churches  were 
bound  to  be  further  apart.  Moreover,  denominations  were  waking 
up  to  the  hard  facts  of  the  situation,  that  their  resources  were 
limited,  and  that  the  competitiveness  of  the  past  ought  not  to  be 
repeated,  and  so  a  United  Free  Church  Extension  Conference  was 
set  up  to  share  the  work.  This  meant  that  Congregationalists 
shouldered  some  burdens  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have 
attempted  ;  so  Dagenham  became  the  cause  celebre  of  the  Union.29 

Despite  the  heroic  endeavours  of  the  generation  at  the  head  of 
affairs  during  the  all  too  short  period  between  the  wars,  Congrega 
tionalism  declined.  One  reason  was  that  there  were  many  areas  to 
which  Congregationalists  moved  where  there  were  no  churches  of 
their  order,  e.g.,  Ruislip  and  Worcester  Park,  and  there  were  even 
a  number  of  areas  without  any  Free  church,  e.g.,  Osterley  and 
Grange  Hill.  Such  a  situation  cannot  be  envisaged  of  1870. 

The  London  Union's  Church  Extension  scheme,  which  had  to 
get  going  in  face  of  the  economic  depression,  was  full  of  vision  and 

25The  new  churches  were  :  Bellingham  (1924) ;  Woodford  Ave.,  Gants  Hill 
(1927);  Heston  (1929);  Dagenham  (1930)  and  Wembley  Park  (1930); 
St.  Helier  (1932)  ;  Perivale  Park  (1936) ;  Watling,  Mill  Hill  (1938) ; 
Petts  Wood  (1939)  and  Cockfosters  (1939),  the  last  incorporating  Finsbury 
Park  described  above.  Harrow  (Welsh)  began  in  1937. 

26Sanderstead  (1931)  ;  Tolworth  (1933). 

27Welwyn  Garden  City  (1923) ;  Potters  Bar  (1934). 

28Hartley  (1927)  and  Gravesend,  Kings  Farm  (1931). 

29Dagenham  cost  the  L.C.U.,  £10,000;  the  C.U.E.W.,  found  £1,000  and 
there  have  also  been  subsequent  expenses  towards  the  ministry. 
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enthusiasm,30  but  generally  churches  were  too  hard  hit  by  the 
aftermath  of  war  to  have  the  strength  to  attempt  new  work.  The 
fact  too,  that  it  was  easier  than  ever  for  members  who  lived  some 
distance  off  to  travel  to  the  old  church  where  they  had  been 
brought  up,  discouraged  churches  from  facing  the  new  situation. 
Brentford  church,  for  example,  turned  down  a  proposal  to  move 
to  the  new  Boston  Manor  estate  about  a  mile  away,  with  the  result 
that  within  a  generation  most  of  the  declining  membership  were 
living  a  mile  or  more  from  the  church  and  the  local  witness  of  the 
church  was  much  impaired,  while  the  neighbouring  estate  remained 
without  a  Free  church. 


When  we  come  to  the  post- 1945  period  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  draw  a  map  showing  the  development  of  the  South 
East  region  and  to  mark  all  the  churches  on  it,  and  to  fit  it  into 
this  book,  without  too  much  expense.  Instead  we  have  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  diagram  which  indicates  the  membership  flow  out 
of  London  by  means  of  four  cross-sections  through  London  and 
into  adjoining  counties. 

The  diagram  shows  that  the  same  process  which  began  notice 
ably  early  in  the  last  century  is  still  at  work,  though  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  The  new  feature  of  the  South  East  is  the  new 
towns.  Another  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  is  that  there  has  been  little 
building  land  available  in  the  Greater  London  area  in  the  last  two 
decades  and  therefore  most  development  has  gone  on  outside 
London.  Peter  Self  in  his  Cities  in  Flood  puts  the  annual  decline 
in  population  since  1951  in  *  the  main  built-up  area  .  .  .  from 
Harrow  to  Croydon  and  from  Heston  to  Dagenham '  at  60,000 
and  the  annual  increase  in  the  area  beyond  the  Green  Belt  '  within 
a  radius  of  between  20  and  40  miles  of  Charing  Cross  '  at  100,000.31 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  sum  of  population  movement,  which 
must  exceed  this  considerably.  In  the  light  of  this,  and  remembering 
that  the  average  Congregationalist  is  ever  attracted  towards  a  new 
house  (or  one  newer  than  he  has)  with  more  spacious  living,  it  is 

30The  Church  Extension  Fund  in  the  short  period  of  its  existence,  until  the 
blitz,  managed  to  lend  or  grant,  and  the  category  was  often  not  clearly 
stipulated  and  many  loans  turned  into  grants  in  the  end,  a  sum  approach 
ing  £60,000.  In  1930  it  had  been  hoped  to  raise  a  fund  of  at  least 
£80,000  for  extension  and  to  spend  twice  that  amount  (The  Book  of 
Church  Extension  in  Greater  London,  L.C.U.,  1930). 

310p.  cit.  (London,  1961)  p.  2. 
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hardly  surprising  that  the  churches  of  the  London  Union  have  been 
losing  about  600  members  a  year,  however  much  it  may  be 
lamented.  What  arouses  even  more  disturbing  questions  is  that 
the  Districts  just  outside  London  show  a  gain  of  no  more  than 
about  250  a  year.  This  is  linked  with  a  slow  rate  of  church  building 
and  church  development,  and  with  the  fact  that  new  churches  have 
not  always  been  sited  to  best  advantage.32 

The  L.C.U.,  itself  has  wrestled  with  the  exhausting  problems  of 
re-development  after  bombing  and  yet  has  produced  not  less  than 
seven  new  causes  (Northwood  Hills,  Northolt  Grange,  Mill  Hill 
East,  Totteridge,  Debden,  Heaton  Way,  and  St.  Paul's  Cray). 
Against  this  we  have  to  set  the  disappearance  of  32  churches  listed 
in  the  1940  C.Y.B.  As  the  diagram  shows,  thirteen  of  the  Districts 
of  the  L.C.U.  are  in  decline,  and  of  the  other  six,  those  with  the 
best  growth  are  in  areas  on  the  fringe  of  London  where  new  or 
fairly  new  property  is  available.  The  London  Union  has  virtually 
reached  the  end  of  the  road  so  far  as  extension  is  concerned. 


VI 

Some  reflections  on  this  study  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
concluding.  In  the  mobile  society  of  the  last  hundred  years  the 
average  suburban  church  cannot  expect  to  prosper  much  more  than 
two  or  occasionally  three  generations.  Wycliffe  church,  moving 
from  Cannon  Street  to  Commercial  Road  in  1831  and  from 
Commercial  Road  to  Cranbrook  Drive  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 

32According  to  The  Atlas  of  Britain  (O.U.P.,  1963)  areas  with  most  new 
housing  in  the  S.E.,  (150  new  dwellings  per  1,000  population)  were  all 
outside  Greater  London.  They  included  the  new  towns  of  Crawley, 
Bracknell,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Hatfield,  Harlow  and  Basildon.  Other 
places  which  have  developed  around  old  towns  or  villages  were  East 
Grinstead,  Burgess  Hill,  Havant  and  Waterloo,  Basingstoke,  Windsor, 
Chorleywood,  Dunstable,  Bletchley,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Cheshunt,  Benfleet, 
Rayleigh,  and  Rochford.  Areas  with  145  new  dwellings  per  1,000  were 
Dartford,  Leatherhead,  Beaconsfield,  Bushey,  Potters  Bar,  Chelmsford 
and  Billericay,  together  with  a  handful  of  places  in  or  on  the  edge  of 
the  L.C.U.  area,  Sunbury-on-Thames,  Egham  and  Staines,  Orpington, 
Romford  and  Epping. 

The  C.Y.B.  (1962)  tells  us  of  these  new  churches  :  Kent  :  Newington 
(Free  church),  Grove  Rd.,  (Maidstone) ;  Surrey  :  Old  Coulsdon,  Tatsfield, 
Banstead,  Cobham,  Stoke  Hill  (Guildford) ;  Sussex  :  Crawley,  East 
Wittering ;  Berks.,  etc.  :  Grange  (Reading) ;  Herts  :  Boreham  Wood, 
Adeyfield  (Hemel  Hempstead) ;  Essex :  Harlow,  Black  Notley,  Trent 
Road  (Chelmsford),  Bridgewater  Drive  (Westcliff).  We  have  no  informa 
tion  about  old  churches  which  may  have  re-developed  in  the  light  of  their 
new  situation. 
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and  again  last  year  from  Cranbrook  Drive  to  join  Woodford 
Avenue,  Gants  Hill,  is  a  fair  guide.  The  rise  and  fall  of  churches 
from  Trevor  Chapel  westwards,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
has  the  same  sort  of  pattern,  and  this  could  be  illustrated  along 
other  points  of  the  compass.  The  process  is  complicated  somewhat 
by  conurbation.  In  Croydon,  for  example,  we  see  the  London 
process  being  repeated  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Congregationalism  being,  as  Mann  observed,  and  as  we  observe 
for  ourselves,  middle-class  in  the  main,  churches  planted  in 
working-class  areas  have  not  thrived  like  those  in  wealthier  parts 
(compare  for  example,  Algernon  Road  (Lewisham)  and  Blackheath, 
in  the  last  century,  and  Dagenham  and  Totteridge  in  this).  Churches 
which  have  stood  a  good  chance  of  prospering  are  those  originally 
established  in  villages  and  towns  which  the  metropolis  has  ab 
sorbed  (e.g.,  Bromley,  Kingston  and  Romford),  where  the  church 
has  not  been  dependent  upon  a  single  estate  or  type  of  estate.  Even 
so,  a  mass  of  ageing  property  around  an  old  centre  can  deeply 
affect  the  fortunes  of  an  old  church  (e.g.,  Marsh  Street,  Waltham- 
stow,  Camberwell  Green,  and  Hammersmith). 

As  the  Evangelical  Revival  left  behind  it  scores  of  village 
chapels  up  and  down  the  country,  which  in  this  century  have 
become  a  serious  problem  to  the  Free  Churches,  so  the  sprawl  of 
the  cities  leaves  church  buildings,  large  and  small,  unused  or  little 
used  by  tiny  congregations,  which  in  the  last  century  would  have 
closed  for  lack  of  funds.  Today,  increased  wealth,  together  with 
vigilant  oversight  and  stimulation  from  the  L.C.U.,  shield  them 
from  extinction. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  process  we  observe  the  Union  being 
obliged  to  take  more  and  more  responsibility  for  starting  new 
work.  Sometimes  it  is  imagined  that  churches  normally  arose 
spontaneously  in  the  last  century.  In  fact,  however,  this  was  not 
normal.  Most  new  churches  came  about  because  of  the  energies  of  a 
few  forward-looking  '  missionary-minded  '  men  :  the  Wilsons,  and 
later  in  the  century,  men  like  Dr.  A.  Raleigh  in  North  London, 
John  Curwen  in  the  East,  and  early  in  this  century,  C.  H.  Vine  in 
Ilford.  These  pioneers  had  the  advantage  of  strong  and  wealthy 
congregations.33  Now,  the  social  and  centralizing  forces  character- 


33The  Wilsons  were,  of  course,  laymen,  but  none  the  less  influential.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Davey  informs  me  that  Woodford  Avenue  church  was  built  '  by 
a  deacon  of  C.  H.  Vine's  church  and  by  an  anonymous  benefactor,  in 
the  person  of  P.  E.  Brand '  who  contributed  all  but  a  little  over  £5,000 
which  the  L.C.U.  and  church  found. 
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istic  of  this  century  have  diminished  the  possibilities  of  such  activity 
by  individuals  and  congregations  and  the  Unions  have  been  obliged 
to  try  to  fill  the  gaps. 

At  the  end  of  the  study  one  is  left  pondering  how  far  this 
phenomenon  of  metropolitan  spread  is  abnormal.  The  constant 
movement  of  people,  the  loss  of  community  and  neighbourliness, 
the  cost  in  travel  and  physical  strain,  to  say  nothing  of  blots  such 
as  slums,  these  and  like  issues  at  last  begin  to  confront  people,  not 
merely  the  planners  and  social  workers,  and  the  first  steps  to  control 
and  re-direct  the  process  have  been  hesitantly  taken.34  It  seems 
begging  the  question  to  suggest  that  anything  but  abnormal  churches 
could  arise  from  such  chaos.  With  churches  rising  and  falling  like 
timber  in  a  forest,  it  is  small  wonder  that  congregations  found  it 
their  constant  labour  to  raise  money  :  for  new  buildings,  for 
long- standing  debts,  and  for  the  old  hard-hit  churches  and  missions. 
Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if  these  things  did  not  encourage  the 
organizing  minister  to  the  detriment  of  other  more  significant 
pastoral  gifts.  Even  more  significant  is  the  prevalence  of  churches 
with  congregations  of  more  or  less  one  social  class.  Sensitive 
Christians  cannot  imagine  such  churches  to  be  near  the  norm 
for  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth. 

The  Church  has  been  content  to  follow  the  migrating  millions. 
The  problems  which  this  flow  has  brought  with  it  have  been  too 
big  for  it.  Mann  saw  over  a  century  ago  the  failure  to  provide 
enough  church  accommodation  and  Booth  over  half  a  century  ago 
drew  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  churches  to  deal  with  downtown 
areas.  Valiant  efforts  have  been  made  and  must  be  made.  But 
perhaps  more  Christians  will  have  to  think  whether  their  error 
has  not  been  in  accepting  the  topographical  class  separation  of 
the  modern  city,  instead  of  fighting  it  for  the  sake  of  a  wholesome 
society. 

JOHN  H.   TAYLOR 


34The  movement  of  some  government  offices  out  of  London  and  the  control 
of  office  building. 
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Appendix  on  the  Maps 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  maps  are  substantially  correct  in  their  message, 
but  one  cannot  claim  complete  accuracy  and  one  has  to  decide  whether  to 
produce  the  results  of  labour  now  or  maybe  never.  The  size  of  the  spaces 
available  has  been  a  restriction. 

In  the  first  place,  whilst  the  several  available  maps  showing  building 
development  give  a  clear  picture  of  expanding  London,  a  comparison 
between  them  and  a  number  of  Ordnance  Survey  maps  over  the  whole 
period  (kindly  produced  in  the  Map  Room  at  the  British  Museum)  soon 
reveals  that  there  has  to  be  an  arbitrariness  in  saying  that  building  had 
reached  such-and-such  a  line  by  a  certain  date.  This  is  an  academic 
simplification. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  problems  with  various  solutions  attached 
to  marking  churches  on  the  maps.  Both  maps  show  churches  listed  in  the 
Congregational  Year  Books  at  the  relevant  dates.  A  church  which  appeared 
and  disappeared  between  the  dates  is  not  included.  Fixing  the  date  of  a 
church's  foundation,  and  still  more  its  closure  from  the  C.Y.B.,  is  often 
problematical,  but  this  affects  few  churches  on  the  maps.  In  the  early  books 
churches  were  listed  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Union  ;  this  practice 
was  discontinued  later  in  the  century.  However,  not  every  church  which 
called  itself  Independent  had  its  name  in  the  book.  There  existed,  then,  a 
number  of  Independent  churches  which  are  not  on  the  first  map.  The  growth 
of  missions  presented  another  problem — there  were  so  many  of  them— 
and  these  have  not  been  included  save  in  the  special  cases  of  the  large 
central  missions.  Churches  which  have  removed  and  rebuilt  we  decided 
to  treat  as  if  they  closed  and  opened  again,  unless  they  continued  to  serve 
the  same  neighbourhood.  Eltham  and  Barking  are  examples  of  the  latter, 
and  Wycliffe  of  the  former.  Again,  churches  changing  their  denominational 
allegiance  have  had  to  be  treated  on  the  maps  as  though  they  were  churches 
opening  or  closing.  Complications  had  to  be  avoided. 

It  would  have  been  too  complicating  in  small  maps  like  these,  in  black 
and  white,  to  indicate  roads  and  railways.  Dots  representing  churches  have 
been  marked  as  accurately  as  possible,  but  the  location  of  churches  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  work,  which  was  to  reveal  the  movement  of  Con 
gregationalism  in  London. 
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A.    Sermons  by  John  Owen,  and  others 

The  volumes  were  transcribed  by  Sir  John  Hartopp,  bound  by  his 
granddaughter  Elizabeth  Cooke,  1755,  and  presented  by  John  Smith  (father 
of  John  Pye  Smith)  to  Homerton,  1804. 

Vol.  I  (all  by  John  Owen) 

1.  Ps.  90.11.     18  Oct.  1677. 

2.  I  Pet.  4.17.     13  Mar.  1677/8. 

3.  I  Pet.  4.12.     30  May,  1678. 

4.  Luke  19.41-44.     4  Feb.  1680. 

5.  Ps.  40.2.     27  Aug.  1680. 

6.  Jer.  51.5.     22  Dec.  1680. 

7.  Mai.  3.7.     22  Sept.  1682. 

8.  Jas.  5.16.     25  Mar.  1681. 

9.  Amos  4.12.     8  Apr.  1681. 

10.  Is.  26.9.     10  Feb.  1681/2. 

11.  Luke  21.7.     10  Mar.  1681/2. 

12.  Luke  21.7.     31   Mar.  1682. 

13.  I  Pet.  4.14.     5  May,  1682. 

None  but  no.  6  appear  to  have  been  printed.  No.  6  was  published 
posthumously  as  Seasonable  Words  for  English  Protestants,  1690  (the  copy 
of  which  in  the  library  of  New  College,  London,  carries  a  MS.  note  that 
it  was  printed  from  this  transcript  by  Hartopp  and  not  from  Owen's 
original  MS.)  and  hence  in  editions  of  Owen's  Works. 

Vol.  II 

1.  J.  Owen.     Case  of  Conscience.     30  Apr.  1678. 

2.  J.  Owen.     Discourse  at  church  meeting.     5  Dec.  1679. 

3.  J.  Owen.     Jer.  13.16.     8  Jan.  1679. 

4.  J.  Owen.     Heb.  12.15. 

5.  J.  Owen.    Ezra  9.13-14.     23  Dec.  1682. 

6.  D.  Clarkson.     II  Thess.  3.1.     21  Oct.  1683. 

7.  D.  Clarkson.     Ps.  50.15.     22  Sept.  1682. 

8.  D.  Clarkson.     Is.  1.25.     12  Mar.  1682. 

9.  D.  Clarkson.     Rev.  1.6.     28  Sept.  1688. 

10.  D.  Clarkson.     I  Cor.  10.16.     18  Nov.  1683. 

11.  D.  Clarkson.     I  Cor.  11.29.     25  May,  1684. 

12.  D.  Clarkson.    Acts  6.1-6. 

13.  D.  Clarkson.     Amos  5.15.     1  Mar.  1685. 

14.  D.  Clarkson.     II  Chron.  7.14.     2  June,  1683. 

15.  I.  Mather.     Ezek.  1.28.     9  Dec.  1688. 

16.  I.  Mather.    Rom.  8.34.     9  Dec.  1688. 

17.  I.  Mather.     Rom.  3.23.     21  Apr,  1689, 

18.  I.  Mather.     Rom.  8.3.     21  Apr.  1689. 

19.  M.  Barker.     Ps.  116.12-13.     22  Sept.  1689. 

20.  T.  Cole.     Jer.  5.30-31.     8  Aug.  1694. 

21.  T.  Cole.     Ps.  18.1-2.     13  Nov.  1694. 

22.  T.  Cole.     Ps.  18.1-2.     27  Nov.  1694. 

23.  T.  Cole.     II  Cor.  1.21-22.     5  Jan.  1696. 

24.  T.  Cole.     II  Cor.  1.21-22.     19  Jan.  1696. 

25.  T.  Cole.     Heb.  4.3.     5  Feb.  1694/5  and  later  Sundays. 
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B.    Letters  and  a  Sermon  by  John  Owen 

The  volume,  transcribed  by  Sir  John  Hartopp,  appears  to  have  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Richard  Winter,  minister  of  New  Court ;  in  1786, 
shortly  before  Williams  published  his  abridgment  of  Owen  on  the  Hebrews, 
to  have  been  given  by  Winter  to  Edward  Williams  ;  after  Williams'  death  in 
1813  to  have  been  given  by  James  Black  to  Winter's  son  and  successor  at 
New  Court,  Robert  Winter,  1815  ;  to  have  been  given  in  1877  by  a  descend 
ant  of  Winter's,  John  N.  Winter,  to  J.  B.  Figgis  ;  and  in  1878  to  have  been 
presented  by  Figgis  to  the  library  of  New  College,  London. 

Letters 

1.  To  M.  du  Moulin. 

2.  To  anon. 

3.  To  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Stadham,  2  Sept. 

4.  To  the  Lady  Hartopp. 

5.  To  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Stadham,  3  July. 

6.  To  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Stadham,  21   Aug. 

7.  To  Mrs.  Polhill. 

8.  To  his  Church,  from  Lord  Wharton's. 

9.  To  Charles  Fleetwood,  Stadham,  8  July. 

10.  To  Charles  Fleetwood,  6  Aug.  1682. 

11.  To  Charles  Fleetwood,  22  Aug.  1683. 

12.  To  Mr.  Nicholls,  London,  10  Nov. 

13.  To  Mr.  A(sty)  of  N(orwich),  2  Jan.  1678/9. 

14.  To  Mr.  Asty  of  Norwich,  London,  16  Mar. 

15.  To    Mr.   A(sty),    London,    25    April,    1679. 
Sermon  from  Is.  45.11.  30  June,   1682. 

Letters  1,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14  were  printed  in  Owen's  Works  (1721). 
Letters  6  and  13  (without  ascription  or  date)  were  printed  in  part  in 
Edward  Williams'  abridgment  of  Owen  on  the  Hebrews.  Both  series 
were  printed  in  Orme's  edition  of  Owen's  Works.  The  rest  appear  not  to 
have  been  printed. 
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Among  the  older  books  in  the  library  of  New  College,  London,  the 
largest  collection  of  books  by  a  single  author  is  the  collection  of 
the  works  of  John  Owen.  This  is  because  his  writings  were  studied 
in  all  the  Congregational  Academies — Northampton  (and  its  lineal 
successors),  Homerton,  Hoxton  (and  its  successor,  Highbury) — 
from  the  amalgamation  of  which  in  1850  New  College  was  formed, 
and  also  at  Hackney,  which  combined  with  New  College  at  a  later 
date.  The  library  thus  possesses  four,  five  or  even  six  copies  of 
some  of  Owen's  works,  each  with  its  own  academy  book-plate  or 
stamp  and  often  with  a  note  stating  the  book's  donor  and /or 
former  owner.  The  three  chief  benefactors  were  two  eighteenth- 
century  London  ministers,  Henry  Miles  and  Richard  Rawlin,  and 
Sir  John  Hartopp's  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cooke  of  Stoke 
Newington.  Several  of  the  copies  of  Owen's  works  presented  by 
Mrs.  Cooke  are  splendidly  bound  and  rubricated  ;  it  is  thought 
that  some  may  originally  have  been  presentation  copies  from  the 
author.  Others  of  Owen's  works  belonged  to  Isaac  Watts,  Philip 
Doddridge,  John  Ryland  and  other  well-known  ministers. 

In  the  following  Handlist  the  books  located  at  New  College  have 
been  seen  ;  the  titles  located  at  Dr.  Williams's  Library  have  been 
taken  from  that  library's  catalogue.  Only  when  no  copy  has  been 
found  in  either  library  is  it  indicated  whether  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
British  Museum  or /and  the  Congregational  Library  ;  this  further 
information  has  been  taken  not  directly  from  these  libraries' 
catalogues  but  from  D.  Wing's  Short-Title  Catalogue.  The  date 
given  is  of  the  first  edition,  with  editions  of  later  years  in  brackets. 
The  list  does  not  go  beyond  the  year  1700. 

N — New  College,  London.  W — Dr.  Williams's  Library. 

L— British    Museum.  C— Congregational   Library. 

1643     Theomachia                         N  Branch  of  the  Lord            L 

Duty  of  pastors                 W  1651     Advantage  of  the           NW 

1645  Principles  of  the  doctrine  kingdome 
(1684,  N;   1700,       )  (1652,  W) 

1646  Vision  of  ...  mercy      NW  1652     Labouring  saint's            NW 

1648  Eshcol  L  Sermon  .  .  .  Oct.  13  NW 
(1655,  L;  1684,  L;  1653  Diatriba  NW 
1700,  N)  1654  Doctrine  of  the  saints  NW 
Salus  electorum  N            1655  Vindiciae  NW 

—  Ebenezer  W  1656     Of  the  mortification  L 

1649  Sermon  .  .  .  Jan.  31        NW  (1658,  L;    1668,  N; 

—  Ouranon  ourania  NW  1681,  N) 

1650  Of  the  death  of  Christ    NW  Review  of  the  NW 
Steadfastness  of  promises  W                       annotations 

45 


46 

God's  work  W 

God's  presence  NW 

1657  Of  communion  N 
Of  schisme  N 
Review  of  the  true 
nature  NW 

1658  Defence  of  ...  Cotton  NW 
Of  temptation  NW 

1659  Of  the  divine  originall  NW 
Pro  sacris  scripturis  NW 
Duty  and  interest  W 

1660  Primer  for  children  (anon.) 

1661  Theologoumena  N 
(1684  Bremen,  N) 

1662  Animadversions  (anon.)  NW 
Discourse  concerning  NW 
liturgies   (anon.) 

1664    Vindication  of  the  NW 
animadversions 

1667  Indulgence  (anon.)  NW 
Peace-offering  (anon.)  NW 
Brief  instruction  NW 
(1668,  C  ;   1676,  W) 

1668  Nature,  power  (anon.)  W 
(1675,  L) 

Practical  exposition  N 

(1680,  NW) 

Exercitations,   I  NW 

1669  Brief  declaration  L 
(1676,  NW) 

Truth  and  innocence  NW 
(anon.) 

1671  Exercitations  NW 

1672  Discourse  concerning  NW 
evangelical  (anon.) 

(1673,       ) 

1674     Vindication  of  some  NW 
passages  (anon.) 
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rncuiiiuioiogia 
(1693,  W) 
Exercitations,  II 
1676     Nature  of  apostasie 
1677    Reason  of  faith 
Doctrine  of 
justification 
1678     Sunesis 
1679     Christologia 
Church  of  Rome 
1680    Some  considerations 
(anon.) 

IN  W 

N 
NW 
N 

NW 

NW 
N 
NW 
N 

NW 
NW 

NW 
NW 

NW 
N 
LC 

N 
a.) 

NW 
NW 
NW 
NW 
NW 

N 
W 

NW 

Brier  vindication 
(anon.) 
Continuation,  I 
(1684,  L) 
1681     Phronema 
Enquiry  into  the 
original 
Humble  testimony 
1682     Discourse  of  the  work 
1683     Brief  and  impartial 
(1690,  L) 

Letter  concerning  .  .  . 
excommunications  (anoi 
1684     Meditations,  I 
Continuation,  II 
1688     Treatise  of  ...  sin 
1689     True   nature 
1690     Seasonable  words 
(anon.) 
1691     Meditations,  II 
(1691,        ;  1696,  L) 
1692     Guide  to  church- 
fellowship 
1693     Two  discourses 
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CONGREGATIONALIST  RECORDS  IN  THE 

LONDON     COUNTY     RECORD     OFFICE  : 

A  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY 

In  August  1964  the  London  County  Record  Office  received  its 
first  major  deposit  of  Nonconformist  archives.  These  were,  with 
two  exceptions,1  records  of  closed  Congregational  churches,  form 
erly  with  the  London  Congregational  Union  at  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street,  for  safe-keeping.  The  sorting  of  these  records 
began  in  November  and  it  is  hoped  that  lists  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  February  1965. 

Fetter  Lane  Chapel  provides  the  largest  group.  Church  Books 
cover,  with  gaps,  the  years  1707-1859.  The  earliest  of  these  recounts 
the  flattering  terms  on  which  the  formidable  Thomas  Bradbury 
commenced  his  pastorate  there.  He  was  to  receive  at  least  £100 
p.a.,  and  was  '  oblidged  to  preach  no  more  than  once  every 
Sabbath  day  to  this  Church  but  be  at  Liberty  to  preach  the  other 
part  of  the  day  at  such  other  place  as  he  shall  see  fitt  from  time 
to  time'.2  He  left  after  a  dispute  over  financial  arrangements, 
investigated  by  several  committees  of  members,  and  with  his 
supporters  joined  New  Court  Chapel,  Carey  Street,  becoming 
pastor  there.3  No  such  troubles  marred  the  vigorous  pastorate  of 
Caleb  Morris.4  The  inauguration  of  his  ministry  is  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  1827  while  those  of  December  1828  concern  the  estab 
lishment  by  him  of  the  Fetter  Lane  Christian  Instruction 
Association.5 

Also  amongst  the  Fetter  Lane  archives  are  financial  records 
and  printed  reports  of  the  Provident  Society  established  there  in 
January  1806,  during  the  pastorate  of  George  Burder  'To  offer 
pecuniary  Aid  ...  to  the  Members  of  such  Society  who  might  be 
Subjects  of  an  equally  just  tho  afflictive  Providence—  either  in 
Personal  Sickness  or  Death,  and  also  on  the  Decease  of  the  Wife 
of  the  Member  .  .  .  .  ?fi  Inserted  in  the  Church  Book,  1728-1859, 
is  a  MS.,  account  of  Bunnell's  Almhouses  erected  1800.7 


records  of  Brentford  and  Gunnersbury  Congregational  churches. 

2Mins.,  23  June  1707. 

sMins.,  1  Apr.  1725,  21  Aug.  1727,  3  Jan.  1727/8  and  12  June  1728.  Cf. 
also  R.  Tudur  Jones  :  Congregationalism  in  England,  1662-1962  (1962), 
p.  125  ;  W.  Wilson  :  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches 
.  .  .  in  London,  1808-1814,  vol.  3,  p.  427,  pp.  451  ff.,  pp.  528  ff. 

4Cf.  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  220. 

5Mins.,  31  Aug.,  12  Sept.  1827,  18  Dec.  1828. 

6Prov.  Soc.  mins.,  11  Nov.  1806. 

inserted  after  mins.,  4  Jan.  1807. 
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The  earliest  Church  Book  of  New  Broad  Street  Chapel  also 
illustrates  a  turbulent  eighteenth-century  pastorate.  It  is  prefaced 
by  '  A  Brief  and  faithfull  Account  drawn  up  August  the  7th  1727 
of  some  of  the  most  material  transactions  that  have  passed  relating 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  now  meeting  ...  at  Girdlers  Hall  in 
Basinghall  Street  .  .  .  from  the  Death  of  our  late  Reverend  Pastor 
Mr.  Matthew  Clark  to  our  present  settlement  under  the  Pastorall 
care  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Guise  July  the  26th  1727  '.s  This 
concerns  the  election  of  Timothy  Jollie  to  succeed  Clark  at  Miles 
Lane  Meeting  and  the  secession  of  part  of  the  congregation  in 
protest.  They  subsequently  elected  Guise  as  pastor  and  built  their 
own  chapel  in  New  Broad  Street  or,  as  it  was  then  known.  Petty 
France.9  The  event  is  commemorated  in  a  sermon  preached  on  its 
centenary  by  Joseph  P.  Dobson,  a  printed  copy  of  which  has  been 
inserted  in  the  volume. 

Although  the  original  volumes  seem  to  have  disappeared,  a 
transcript  of  the  Church  Books  of  Dr.  Calamy's  Meeting-House, 
Long-ditch,  Westminster,  has  survived  and  is  among  the  deposited 
records.10  Minutes  cover  the  periods  1751-1753  and^ 1795- 1824  but 
occasional  meetings  of  Minister  and  Deacons  are  recorded  from 
1735.11  From  November  1815  the  minutes  are  of  Trustees'  meetings, 
held  in  various  London  coffee-houses,  and  concern  the  abandoning 
of  the  site  in  Princes  Street  and  the  difficult  task  of  rinding  another 
suitable  site  *  within  5  or  10  minutes  walk  of  Charing  Cross  V-  In 
1823  the  congregation  joined  that  of  St.  Thomas',  Southwark, 
whose  lease  had  expired,  and  together  they  erected  a  new  chapel  in 
Stamford  Street.  William  Smith,  M.P.,  4  the  Father  of  the  Depu 
ties  '13  chaired  several  of  these  meetings. 

Distinguished  Nonconformists  appear  in  other  Church  Books. 
Andrew   Mearns'   letter   of  resignation   from   Markham   Square, 
Chelsea,  which  he  left  in  1879  to  devote  himself  to  the  Secretary 
ship  of  the  London  Congregational  Union,  is  copied  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Church  Meeting.14  Those  of  Craven  Chapel,  Foubert's  Place, 
8Fols.  3-28. 
'Mins.,  4,  31  Oct.  1728,  fols.  29,  32,  33.  Cf.  also  Wilson,  op.  tit.,  pp.  229, 

233  ff.,  for  Petty  France  cf.  op.  tit.,  p.  180. 
10In  1773,  the  name  'Long-ditch'  was  altered  to  'Princes  Street'  and  the 

chapel  known  as  the  'Princes  Street  Chapel',  cf.  St.  Margarets,  Grand 

Division,  Poor  Rate,   1773,  vol.   E467,  fol.  48,  in  City  of  Westminster 

Public  Library,  Archive  Dept. 
1  transcript,  part  1,  fol.  24. 
^Transcript,  part  2,  fol.  77. 

iaCf.  B.  L.  Manning  :   The  Protestant  Dissenting  Deputies,  (1952),  p.  456. 
"Mins.,  2  July  1879.  Cf.  also  K.  S.  Inglis  :  The  Churches  and  the  Working 

Classes  in  Victorian  England,  (1963),  p.  67. 
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contain  an  account  of  the  induction  of  John  Leif child.15  Among 
the  records  of  West  Hampstead  Church,  Finchley  Road,  is  the 
minute  book  of  a  committee  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
R.  F.  Horton,  to  revive  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  and  to  keep  it 
independent  of  its  thriving  neighbour.18 

The  work  of  the  Dissenting  Deputies  is  illuminated  by  circulars 
found  among  the  records  of  Lower  Street  Chapel,  Islington, 
appealing  for  assistance  with  expenses  incurred  in  opposing  Sid- 
mouth's  Bill  in  1811.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  Bill  and  cuttings 
containing  accounts  of  its  defeat.17 

Parliamentary  proceedings  of  a  more  recent  date — the  Military 
Service  Bill  of  1916 — are  debated  vigorously  in  the  minutes  of  the 
New  Tabernacle,  Old  Street,  united  with  the  Academy  Church, 
Hoxton.18  Records  of  the  latter  also  include  the  minute  book, 
1827-1835,  of  the  Hoxton  Academy  Christian  Instruction  Society, 
whose  members  visited  and  distributed  tracts  extensively  in 
Shoreditch.19 

When  these  records  and  those  still  to  be  listed — they  include 
records  of  Wycliffe  Chapel  and  White's  Row,  Stepney,  Gunnersbury 
Chapel,  Chiswick  and  Old  Brentford  Church — are  finally  made 
available  to  students,  the  Record  Office  will  take  pride  in  a 
collection  that  is  at  once  of  primary  importance  to  the  historian 
of  Nonconformity  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  twentieth, 
and  also  of  considerable  value  to  the  social  historian  and  to  the 
topographer. 

ir>Mins.,  16  May  1831.  Cf.  also  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  222. 

1(iJoint  Comm.  mins.,   13  Mar.   1911. 

17Cf.  Manning,  op.  cit.,  pp.  130  ff.,  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  185. 

18Mins.,  3  Feb.,  2  Mar.  1916.  Cf.  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  358  for  Cong,  views  on 

conscription  and  military  service. 
1!'Mins.   of  Visitors'   Meeting,   18  Nov.   1833:   '44  Visiters,   1573   Families 

visited,  35  Children  sent  to  Sabbath  School,  4  Persons  induced  to  attend 

Public  Worship,  50  Families  received  the  Loan  Library  Books,  18  Cases 

relieved  '. 

c.  A.  MCLAREN 
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HELD  IN  PUBLIC  CUSTODY  (List  4) 

(Lists  1,  2  and  3 :  Vol.  xix,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  pp.  26,  80  and  158) 

Dorset  Record  Office. 

Shaftesbury  Cong.  Ch.  :   title  deeds  of  manse,  1700-64. 

Essex  Record  Office. 

Stansted  Mountfitchet  Cong.  Ch.  :  church  books,  1822-82; 
accounts,  1852-75  ;  trust  deed,  1892 ;  building  papers, 
1864-98;  Sunday  school,  1848-1931;  miscellanea,  1776- 
1946. 

Hammersmith  Public  Library. 

Broadway  Cong.  Ch.  :  minutes  of  committees,  missionary 
auxiliary  and  school,  1792-1945  ;  accounts  and  subscrip 
tions,  1724-1868 ;  title  and  trust  deeds,  1719-1902 ; 
reports,  etc.,  1900-15. 

Hampshire  Record  Office. 

Basingstoke,  London  St.  Cong.  Ch.  :   accounts,  1871-1901. 

Ipswich  and  East  Suffolk  Record  Office. 

Ipswich,  Tacket  St.  Cong.  Ch.  :  minutes,  1855-1906  ;  register 
of  marriages  and  burials,  1759-1886  ;  registers  of  members, 
1686-1881  ;  trust  and  title  deeds,  19th  cent. ;  building 
papers,  1719-1880;  Sunday  School,  1823-1935;  reports, 
1879-1812  ;  register  of  briefs  1725-1827  ;  letters,  1771- 
1819  ;  sermons,  1686-1782. 

Leicester  Museum,  Dept.  of  Archives. 

Bond  St.  Cong.  Ch.  :  minutes,  1840-1936 ;  registers  of 
baptisms,  marriages  and  burials,  1830-92  ;  registers  of 
members,  1802-42 ;  accounts,  1856-1942 ;  yearbooks, 
1866-1947  ;  Sunday  Schools,  1804-88  ;  various  societies, 
1818-93 ;  correspondence,  1801-88 ;  miscellanea,  1867- 
1952. 

Gallowtree  Gate  Con.  Ch.  :   Sunday  School,  1853-72. 

Middlesex  Record  Office. 

Uxbridge  Cong.  Ch.  :   title  deeds,  1603-1877. 

National  Library  of  Wales. 

Pont  Robert  ap  Oliver  (Montgomery),  Upper  Chapel :  register 

of  baptisms,  1807-36. 
Mydroilyn  Cong.  Ch.  :    (Cardigan)  :   accounts,  1880-1914. 
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Plymouth  Public  Library,  Archives  Dept. 

Princes  St.  Cong.  Ch.  Devonport :   tide  deeds,  1823-68. 

Shrewsbury  Public  Library. 

Swan  Hill  Cong.  Ch. :   trust  deed,  1766. 

Southampton  Record  Office. 

Kingsfield  Con.  Ch.  :  committee  minutes,  1891  ;  year  book, 
1915  ;  papers,  1859-82. 

Southampton  University  Library. 

Two  bibles  of  Isaac  Watts  senior  and  his  portrait  (see  Trans 
actions,  Vol.  I,  p.  275). 

Stratford  upon  Avon,  Birthplace  Trust. 

Stratford  Cong.  Ch.  :  minutes,  1783-1943  ;  accounts,  1839- 
1953  ;  British  School,  1866-81  ;  miscellanea,  1798-1962. 

Surrey  Record  Office. 

East  Sheen  Cong.  Ch.  :  minutes,  1821-1950;  accounts,  1853- 
1927  ;  building  papers,  1867-1908  ;  Reading  Circle,  1900- 
2;  Mortlake  British  School,  1842-91;  miscellanea, 
1838-1929. 

Warwickshire  Record  Office. 

Bed  worth  Old  Meeting  :   minutes,  1687-1815. 

York  Public  Library,  Archives  Dept. 

Jubbergate  Cong.  Ch.  :   register  of  baptisms,  1799-1816. 
Lendal  and  New  Lendal  Cong.  Ch.  :    minutes,  1816-1941  ; 

accounts,    1924-49 ;    register    of   baptisms,    1816-1951  ; 

register  of  members,  1816-92  ;  trust  deed,  1835  ;  Sunday 

School,  1854-70  ;  diary,  1832-41. 
Salem  Cong.  Ch.  :  minutes,  1839-1939  ;  accounts,  1855-1951  ; 

register  of  baptisms,   1839-1949  ;  registers  of  members, 

1839-1945  ;  Sunday  School,  1925-36. 

(RECEIVED  FROM  c.  E.  WELCH) 
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A  Mirror  of  Elizabethan  Puritanism.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
'  Godly  Master  Dering '  by  Patrick  Collinson  (Friends  of  Dr. 
Williams's  Library,  Lecture  No.  17  (1963).  4s.  6d.) 

In  some  ways  one  is  tempted  to  question  the  title  of  this 
readable  and  scholarly  little  book.  *  A  Mirror  of  Elizabethan 
Puritanism '  ?  Is  anyone  really  representative  enough  to  merit  this 
description  ?  Edward  Dering,  who  died  in  1576  in  his  mid-thirties, 
was  a  moderate  man  given  to  immoderate  expression.  The  author 
calls  him  a  Presbyterian,  but  chiefly  in  respect  of  his  insistence  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  kingdoms,  State  and  Church.  '  Moderate 
Episcopalian '  rather  than  '  Presbyterian '  is  a  term  which  could 
be  applied  to  him,  as  a  century  later  to  Baxter.  As  Patrick  Collinson 
says  :  '  This  practical  concern  with  the  sins  of  prelacy  rather  than 
with  the  unlawfulness  of  episcopacy  would  always  be  characteristic 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  English  Protestant  tradition '. 

One  notices  the  point,  well  brought  out,  that  Dering  escaped 
anything  beyond  the  most  trivial  persecution,  because  of  his  social 
origins  and  connections  with  the  landed  gentry,  and  perhaps 
because  he  was  recognized  as  an  outstanding  scholar.  Yet  the  fact 
also  emerges  that  he  was  helped  by  the  existence  of  fellow-travellers 
of  Puritanism  in  high  places — notably,  of  course,  Burghley. 

Dering  is  also  portrayed  as  a  man  of  practical  religion,  writing  a 
catechism  for  householders  and  letters  of  spiritual  counsel,  chiefly 
to  women.  Representative  or  not,  he  is  worth  reading  about. 

A  delightful,  perhaps  unconsciously-motivated,  misprint  on  page 
19  claims  that  the  Puritans  aimed  at  establishing  '  awful '  ministry. 

S.H.M. 

Methodism  and  the  Puritans  by  John  A.  Newton  (Friends  of  Dr. 
Williams's  Library,  Lecture  No.  18  (1964)  :  pp,  19.  4s.  6d.) 

The  way  in  which  various  traditions  influenced  and  helped  to 
form  denominational  and  confessional  groups  in  the  post- 
Reformation  period  is  both  fascinating  and  important.  Methodism 
was  a  meeting-point  for  a  number  of  such  strands. 

4  It  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  not  merely 
a  family  likeness  between  Puritanism  and  Methodism,  but  to  show 
in  a  measure  how  one  is  related  to  another.'  Dr.  Newton  amply 
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justifies  his  claim  in  this  brief,  but  convincing  and  fascinating 
exposition  of  the  puritan  strands  in  the  Methodist  tradition.  He 
rightly  points  to  the  fact  that  '  the  Puritan  tradition  flowed  into 
Methodism  through  the  family  life  of  Epworth  Rectory '  :  he 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  fact  that '  Susanna's  whole  devotional 
life  was  shaped  by  the  puritan  tradition  in  which  she  was  reared  '. 

Although  Wesley  was  not  brought  up  on  puritan  text  books,  he 
turned  to  them  with  great  eagerness  after  his  personal  apprehension 
of  justifying  faith.  Thereafter  he  not  only  read  them  himself  but 
also  edited  and  published  them  for  the  use  of  his  preachers  ;  in  his 
Christian  Library  the  puritan  divines  form  the  largest  single 
tradition. 

Dr.  Newton  briefly  illustrates  the  debt  owed  by  Methodism  to 
the  great  puritan  authors  under  the  heads,  Theology,  Liturgy, 
Pastoralia,  Family  Piety  and  Ethics. 

W.W.B. 

The  Sherwell  Story  by  Stanley  Griffin.  (Published  by  the  author 
at  45  Thornhill  Road,  Plymouth,  1964,  n.p.) 

The  story  of  Sherwell  Congregational  Church  at  Plymouth  begins 
with  the  preaching  of  George  Whitefield  there  in  1744  and  ends 
with  the  post-war  restoration  of  the  neo-Gothic  church  as  the 
sole  representative  of  Congregationalism  in  the  city  centre.  Mr. 
Griffin,  who  has  been  collecting  materials  on  Congregationalism  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  for  many  years,  has  now  published  its  history. 
He  has  told  it  without  fear  or  favour.  It  has  been  produced  with 
good  typography  and  a  striking  cover  to  make  it  an  example  to  all 
who  write  the  history  of  their  own  church. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Occasional  Publications  of  Dr. 
Williams's  Library  is  Mr.  John  Creasey's  Index  to  the  John  Evans 
List  of  Dissenting  Congregations  and  Ministers  1715-1729.  The 
Evans'  manuscript  in  the  Library  has  become  better  known  as  a 
result  of  two  articles  in  these  Transactions  in  August  1961  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  borrow  a  Xerox  facsimile  from  the  Library. 

Mr.  Creasey's  index  is  therefore  invaluable.  Corrupt  forms  of 
English  and  Welsh  placenames  are  identified  and  many  ministers 
are  provided  with  dates  of  birth  and  death.  It  would  have  been  an 
advantage  to  have  had  some  indication  of  the  denomination  of  each 
congregation,  but  this  would  have  inflated  the  size  and  the  price  of 
the  pamphlet.  We  can  only  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Creasey  and  Dr. 
Williams's  Library  for  making  this  manuscript  accessible  and  hope 
for  a  similar  index  to  the  Thompson  list  of  1772.  C.E.W. 
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Our  Country  by  Josiah  Strong,  ed.  by  Jurgen  Herbst  (Harvard 
University  Press  and  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1964,  40s.) 

Josiah  Strong  (1847-1916)  was  a  prophet  of  the  social  gospel 
movement.  He  was  for  a  few  years  secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  United  States  and  from  1884 
pastor  of  Central  Congregational  Church,  Cincinnati.  Our  Country 
(1886)  is  his  '  pioneer  sociological  treatise '.  He  came  to  London 
in  1904  to  help  organize  the  Institute  of  Social  Service. 

He  could  see  the  scandals  of  exploitation,  the  pull  of  urban 
centres  and  the  onset  of  vice  and  crime  which  reached  its  peak 
earlier  in  this  century.  Like  others  he  foresaw  the  ascent  of 
American  power.  Of  the  negro,  however,  there  is  not  a  mention  ! 

The  journal  of  the  British  Records  Association,  Archives, 
Vol.  VI.  No.  32,  October,  1964,  has  an  article  by  C.  Edwin  Welch 
on  Archives  and  Manuscripts  in  Nonconformist  Libraries  to  which 
is  appended  a  useful  list  of  35  libraries  in  England  and  Wales, 
together  with  an  idea  of  their  contents  and  organization.  Archives 
and  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  and  offices  of  missionary  societies 
and  colleges  are  not  in  this  list.  Neither  are  institutions  which  made 
no  reply  to  Mr.  Welch's  inquiries  for  information.  He  says  in 
conclusion  that  '  there  is  an  almost  completely  unexplored  source 
of  archives  and  manuscripts  in  nonconformist  libraries '  and  hopes 
steps  may  be  taken  to  make  a  full  survey  similar  to  that  of 
diocesan  and  cathedral  libraries  which  was  financed  by  the  Pilgrim 
Trust. 

Ministering  to  the  Forces  by  Ronald  W.  Thompson  (published  by 
The  Baptist  Union  of  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland  and  The  Con 
gregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  1964,  4s.) 

Sixty  pages  is  a  small  tin  for  so  much  meat.  1964  was  the 
jubilee  of  the  combined  chaplaincy  service  of  the  two  denomina 
tions,  though  at  the  beginning  the  Primitive  Methodists  and  United 
Methodists  shared  in  the  work.  Care  has  been  taken  to  provide  lists 
of  chaplains  appointed  and  to  mention  especially  those  who  died 
on  active  service,  twelve  in  the  first  war  and  eleven  in  the  second. 
The  structure  of  the  Board  is  briefly  dealt  with  and  a  good  number 
of  human  stories  recounted.  This  is  a  neat  record  ;  it  is  not  a 
critical  account. 

J.H.T. 

Also  received : 

Nonconformist  Registers  by  Edwin  Welch  (in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Archivists,  Vol.  II,  No.  9.  April,  1964). 
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(For  earlier  lists  see  pp.  207-8  and  229  of  this  volume) 

Armitage,  H.    Mixenden  Chapel  (Halifax  Antiquarian  Society,  1964). 
Caplan,  N.  A.    A  Supplement  to  the  Annals  of  Lindfield  Congregational 

Church.  (1964). 
Davies,  C.  S.    Historical  Review  of  Bognor  Regis  Congregational  Church, 

1813-1963.  (1963). 

Griffin,  S.    The  Sherwell  Story.  (1964). 
Hayns,  D.    The  Burnham  (Bucks.)  Congregational  Church  historical  Year 

Book.  (1964). 

Johnson,  T.  F.    Nether  Church  (Congregational),  Sheffield,  1714-1964. 
Parker,  T.  N.    A  Brief  History  of  Over  (Cheshire)  Congregational  Church, 

1814-1964.  (1964). 
Raymer,  R.  A.    The  Congregational  Church  at  George  Street,  Croydon, 

1672-1964.  (1964). 

Rot  her  ham.    Kimberworth  Road  Congregational  Church,  1914-64.  (1964) 
Stamford.     Stamford  Congregational  Church,  1662-1962.  (1961). 
Tucker,  G.  M.    Ottery  St.  Mary  Congregational  Church.  (1962). 
Watts,  T.    Souvenir  Handbook  and  History  of  the  English  Congregational 

Church,  Abersychan.  (1964). 
White,  F.   W.    Idle  Congregational  Church,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Sixteen 

Ministers  in  300  years.  (1964). 

H.G.T. 
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Caplan,  N.    George  Vinter,  '  A  Sussex  Vicar  of  Bray  ?  '  (Sussex  Notes  and 

Queries,  xvi.  No.  3.  May.  1964). 
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The  Society  is  grateful  for  the  following  Journals,  etc.  : 

The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  England,  Vol.  XIII, 
No.  1  (May  1964)  has  a  careful  and  useful  article  by  H.  S.  Ross  on  '  Some 
aspects  of  the  Development  of  Presbyterian  Polity  in  England '.  R.  Buick 
Knor  writes  on  '  Archbishop  Ussher  and  English  Presbyterianism '. 

Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2  (October 
1964)  includes  the  annual  lecture  delivered  by  D.  G.  Wigmore-Beddoes  on 
'  How  the  Unitarian  Movement  paid  its  debt  to  Anglicanism '.  This  study 
of  the  impact  of  Unitarian  thinkers  upon  such  leading  '  Broad  Church  ' 
scholars  as  Hampden,  Whately  and  Arnold  provides  an  interesting  picture 
of  one  aspect  of  early  nineteenth-century  thought. 

The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society,  Vol.  50,  No.  3  (1963) 
provides  further  illustration  of  the  part  played  by  Friends  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  life  of  this  country—'  The  Gurneys  and  the  Norwich 
Clothing  Trade  in  the  eighteenth  century '  by  J.  K.  Edwards. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XX,  Nos.  5  (January),  6  (April),  7  (July)  and 
8  (October). 

E.  F.  Clipsham  concludes  his  series  on  '  Andrew  Fuller  and  Fullerism  ' 
in  Nos.  5  and  6.  In  No.  8  the  editor  comments  on  the  fact  that  C.  H. 
Spurgeon's  Puritan  library  is  in  the  United  States  and  that  apparently  no 
Baptist  library  in  this  country  had  been  willing  to  house  it  when  the  family 
decided  to  sell  it. 

Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXXIV,  Parts  4 
(December  1963),  5  (March  1964),  6  (June  1964),  7  (September  1964)  and 
8  (December  1964). 

Thomas  Coke  is  prominent,  being  treated  in  Part  5  ('  Thomas  Coke  and 
American  Methodism  1784-92 '  by  J.  H.  Barton) ;  in  Part  6  ('  Dr.  Coke  and 
British  Methodism'  by  N.  K.  Hurt)  and  in  Part  8  (''Thomas  Coke, 
Preacher '  by  W.  T.  Smith). 

A  series  entitled  '  Catchwords  of  the  "  Conversations  " '  has  been  started, 
setting  out  to  examine  the  Wesleys'  teaching  on,  e.g.,  'A  Converting 
Ordinance  and  the  Open  Table '  (J.  C.  Bowmer ;  Part  5)  '  Apostolic 
Succession  and  the  Threefold  Ministry '  (A.  B.  Lawson ;  Part  6) ;  '  Epi 
scopacy  '  (V.  E.  Vine  ;  Part  7)  and  '  The  Real  Presence  and  the  Lord's 
Supper '  (A.  R.  George ;  Part  8). 

W.W.B. 
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Editorial 

Professor  A.  G.  Dickens  of  King's  College,  University  of 
London,  gave  the  Society  more  illumination  on  the  times  which 
gave  birth  amongst  other  things  to  Brownism  than  anything  we 
have  had  for  very  many  years.  The  case  he  built  up  for  Christian 
protagonists  of  toleration  against  the  familiar  argument  that 
humanists  must  be  given  the  credit  of  advocating  toleration  gave 
us  a  more  balanced  judgement  upon  the  issue  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  are  glad  that  a  considerable  audience  gathered  for 
the  occasion  and  now  to  having  the  lecture  in  print. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall  was  elected  President  of  the 
Society,  and  certainly  no  other  member  can  aspire  to  his  eminence 
amongst  us  as  a  scholar  and  writer,  and  none  more  deserves  this 
honour.  He  is  chosen  too  because  of  his  continual  friendship, 
encouraging  and  helping  so  many  of  us  with  historical  and  literary 
problems.  We  want  at  this  stage  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Gordon  Robinson's  ten  years  as  President.  Not  only 
has  he  presided  at  our  meetings  with  a  cheerful  grace,  but  he  has 
undertaken  several  tasks  for  us  and  kept  constantly  in  touch  with 
us  despite  difficulties  of  distance. 
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RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION  AND 
LIBERALISM  IN  TUDOR  ENGLAND 

During  recent  years  interest  in  our  present  subject  has  been 
revived  by  the  learned  and  widely-ranging  work  of  synthesis, 
Toleration  and  the  Reformation  by  Joseph  Lecler  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.1  Armed  with  this  book  of  almost  a  thousand  pages,  one  no 
longer  finds  it  so  hard  to  demolish  the  common  notion  that  the 
sixteenth  century  was  an  age  of  universal  religious  intolerance.  No 
simplification  could  in  fact  be  more  gross.  Needless  to  add,  few 
thinkers  of  that  period  demanded  toleration,  let  alone  freedom  of 
worship,  without  any  reserves.  This  we  can  hardly  do  today  ;  to 
have  done  it  then  would  have  been  a  perilous  act  of  blind  trust 
amid  a  delicately  balanced  society  which  had  perforce  to  value 
civil  order  as  a  most  precious  yet  most  vulnerable  blessing.  If 
religious  tolerance  could  not  arise  from  the  monopolistic  order  of 
medieval  Catholicism,  it  also  found  some  infertile  soils  amid  the 
multilateral  brawling,  the  violent  convictions,  the  pathetic  belief  in 
argument,  and  the  readiness  to  use  the  ugly  word  '  blasphemy ', 
which  marked  the  age  of  Reformation  and  Counter  Reformation. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  remarkable  enough  that  even  a 
few  thinkers  were  at  once  so  bold  and  so  disinterested  as  Castellion, 
Acontius  and  John  Foxe. 

If  we  are  willing  also  to  investigate  more  conditional  and  partial 
theories,  the  subject  does  indeed  become  immense.  And  among  the 
empirically-minded  Tudor  English  its  complexity  seems  especially 
marked.  Here  Father  Lecler  has  added  little  to  existing  know 
ledge,  even  though  he  furthers  our  understanding  by  placing 
English  thought  in  a  broader  European  context.  On  our  Tudor 
publicists  he  used  in  the  main  that  early  but  valuable  work  of 
Professor  W.  K.  Jordan,  The  Development  of  Religious  Toleration 
in  England,  for  which  every  student  of  the  subject  must  record  his 
gratitude.  Since  its  publication  in  1932  this  book  has  worn  well, 
though  naturally  we  can  now  add  a  few  more  obscure  Tudor 
writings  and  also  place  the  English  data  against  a  more  firmly- 
drawn  background  of  liberal  Lutherans,  critical  humanists, 
adiaphorists,  sectarians,  spiritualists  and  ecumenical  aspirants  in 
general. 

During  the  last  three  decades  of  study,  most  of  it  conducted  by 
American  scholars,  these  elements  of  Reformation  thought  have 

iJrans.  T.  L.  Westow,  2  vols.,  London,   1960  ;  French  edn.  by  Editions 
Montaigne,  Paris,  1955. 
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been  progressively  clarified.2  While  recognizing  the  many  unique 
features  of  the  English  Reformation,  modern  scholarship  is 
resisting  the  old  tendency  to  depict  Tudor  England  in  terms  of 
an  insular  culture.  This  once  widely  prevalent  misconception 
sprang  from  several  causes,  perhaps  most  notably  of  all  from  the 
preoccupation  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  with  the  statute 
books,  with  the  acts  of  the  State-Reformation.  I  do  not  need  to 
warn  this  particular  learned  society  that  the  English  Reformation 
was  far  more  than  an  act  of  State.  Even  more  significantly,  it  was 
also  a  religious  and  intellectual  revolution  at  the  grass-roots  of 
society,  a  turmoil  of  ideas  as  complex  and  as  fascinating  as  that 
which  occurred  in  any  of  the  great  nations  on  the  Continent.  In 
this  context,  and  duly  suspicious  of  the  old,  facile  labels,  we  may 
review  the  particular  problem  of  toleration- theories. 

Professor  Jordan  indicated  in  his  introduction  most  of  the 
broader  factors  likely  to  have  advanced  the  theory  and  practice 
of  religious  toleration  :  the  philosophic  detachment  of  the 
Renaissance  ;  the  growth  of  foreign  travel ;  the  defeat  of  repressive 
mechanisms  by  the  art  of  the  printer  ;  the  increasingly  secular 
objectives  of  social  and  political  life  ;  the  disasters  known  to  have 
sprung  from  the  religious  wars  in  France  ;  the  attainment  of 
influence  by  minority-groups  ;  the  weakening  of  the  plea  for 
Catholic  uniformity  by  the  practical  achievements  of  the  major 
schismatic  churches  throughout  Europe.  It  might  be  added  that  the 
dread  of  a  relapse  into  political  anarchy  seems  at  least  as  character 
istic  of  Henry  VIII's  subjects  as  of  the  Elizabethans.  Such  fears 
nevertheless  often  suggested  a  need  for  persecution  rather  than 
for  toleration.3  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformation  did  not  burst 
upon  a  people  mentally  subservient  to  bishops  and  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Neither  Protestantism  nor  theories  of  toleration  had  to 
make  headway  among  men  who  regarded  a  heretic  with  the 
horrified  gaze  of  earlier  centuries.  The  case  of  Richard  Hunne 
demonstrated  that  the  citizens  of  London  hated  their  bishop  and 

2E.g.,  W.  G.  Zeeveld,  Foundations  of  Tudor  Policy  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1948) ;  E.  G.  Rupp,  Studies  in  the  Making  of  the  English  Protestant 
Tradition  (Cambridge,  1947);  W.  A.  Clebsch,  England's  Earliest 
Protestants  (New  Haven  and  London,  1964) ;  G.  H.  Williams,  The 
Radical  Reformation  (London,  1962) ;  the  studies  of  Bucer  by  H.  Eells 
(New  Haven,  1931)  and  C.  Hopf  (Oxford,  1946) ;  several  works  of  R.  H. 
Bainton,  listed  in  his  Studies  on  the  Reformation  (Boston,  1963),  pp. 
275-81. 

3See,  e.g.,  the  sentiments  attributed  to  Henry  VIII  by  the  Six  Articles 
Act  (H.  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hardy,  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  Church 
History  (London,  1896),  p.  303). 
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his  henchmen  infinitely  more  than  they  hated  a  heretical  neigh 
bour.4  The  growth  of  anticlericalism  and  of  resentment  against 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  can  be  massively  documented  during  the 
two  decades  before  1532,  when  the  House  of  Commons  made  its 
great  onslaught  upon  the  Church  courts.  The  widespread  absence 
of  ardent  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  orthodoxy  forms  a 
curiously  impressive  aspect  of  our  Reformation-crisis.  This  spirit 
sprang  from  a  vast  complex  of  secular  and  spiritual  causes,  which 
I  have  attempted  to  analyse  elsewhere,5  and  it  was  profoundly 
inimical  to  the  idea  of  clerical  persecution.  The  more  positive  and 
creative  forces  we  must  now  seek  to  depict. 

Luther's  magnificent  outburst  of  1520  concerning  the  liberty  of  a 
Christian  could  never  be  cancelled  by  his  later  and  far  less  liberal 
qualifications.  Meanwhile  both  Bucer  and  Melanchthon  were 
enlarging  the  platform  upon  which  future  concepts  of  Christian 
freedom  would  be  based.  The  last-named  based  his  case  upon 
Matthew  vi.  31-33  ;  Romans  xvi.  17  ;  Colossians  ii.  16-20  ;  / 
Timothy  iv.  1-3  ;  Galatians  ii.  3  ;  v.  13,  and  on  Augustine's  letter 
to  Januarius.  He  distinguished  between  Christ's  specific  commands, 
which  are  the  essential  requirement  for  salvation,  and  the  non- 
essential  customs  and  observances  in  the  church,  called  adiaphora 
or  '  things  indifferent  '.6  The  former  he  associated  with  the  divine 
law,  the  latter  with  man-made  law. 

This  concept  swiftly  developed  a  tenacious  hold  upon  English 
minds  and  Robert  Barnes,  who  had  presided  over  the  earliest 
English  Lutheran  cell  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  clearly  expressed 
it. 

To  eat  flesh  or  fish,  this  day  or  that  day,  is  indifferent  and 
free  ;  also  to  go  in  this  raiment,  of  this  colour  or  that  colour  ; 
to  shave  our  heads  or  not ;  a  priest  to  wear  a  long  gown  or  a 
short  ...  a  priest  to  marry  or  not  to  marry  ....  These  with 
all  other  such  outward  works  be  things  indifferent  and  may  be 
used  and  also  left. 

The  writer  then  advises  compliance  with  episcopal  policy  in  these 
adiaphora,  yet  only  so  long  as  the  bishops  refrain  from  making 
their  demands  under  pain  of  deadly  sin.7  Loud  in  his  protest 

4A.  Ogle,  The  Tragedy  of  the  Lollards'  Tower  (Oxford,  1949),  pp.  83-4, 

137  ;  English  Historical  Review,  xxx  (1915),  p.  477. 
5A.   G.   Dickens,   The  English    Reformation   (London,   1964),  ch.i-iii  ;   for 

a  slightly  fuller  account  of  the  role  of  Lollardy,  see  my  paper  in  Britain 

and  the  Netherlands,  ii  (Groningen,  1964),  pp.  47-66. 
8Zeeveld,  op.  cit.,  pp.  137-41  gives  references. 
tMen's  constitutions  in  The  whole  works  of  W.  Tyndall,  John  Frith  and 

Doctor  Barnes  (London,  1573),  p.  298. 
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against  ecclesiastical  persecutors,  Barnes  is  also  no  blind  Erastian. 
He  is  certain  that  princes  may  never  be  resisted  by  force  of  arms, 
yet  he  urges  (echoing  Luther)  that  they  should  be  passively 
opposed  if  they  give  godless  commands  ;  for  example,  if  they 
forbid  Bible-reading.8 

This  impulsive  Lutheran  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
understood  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Melanchthon  and  Bucer  so 
well  as  Thomas  Starkey,  the  humanist  who  migrated  from  the 
service  of  Reginald  Pole  to  that  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  In  An 
exhortation  (1535)  Starkey  showed  how  adiaphorist  principles 
could  be  used  to  unite  Englishmen  themselves  in  a  via  media. 
This  would  take  its  stand  upon  Scripture  ;  it  would  hold  as 
'  indifferent '  such  observances  as  fasting,  holy-days,  pilgrimages 
and  prayers  to  saints.  It  would  nevertheless  resist  the  arrogance 
of  Protestant  bigots  who  proclaimed  them  positively  sinful,  and 
hence  relegated  their  Catholic  forefathers  to  damnation.9  In  his 
Dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset  (before  1539)  Starkey  adopted 
another  liberal  position,  making  Lupset  deny  that  man  can  be 
perfected  by  the  power  of  law,  by  fear,  pleasure  or  profit,  '  but 
only  of  his  free  will  and  liberty.'10 

If,  however,   one  could  apply  adiaphorism  to  pilgrimage,  to 

purgatory,  even  to  clerical  marriage,  could  one  then  extend  it  to 

the  issue   over  which  Protestants   were   most   often  burned — to 

eucharistic    doctrine  ?    At   least   one   major   figure    of   the  first 

generation  of  English  Reformers  stood  prepared  to  go  thus  far. 

He  was  that  brave  and  brilliant  young  man  John  Frith,  who 

after    associating    with    Tyndale    on    the    continent   returned  to 

England  and  in  July  1533  went  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield.  Though 

he  avoided   the   coarse    vituperation   exchanged   between   More 

and  Tyndale,  Frith  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  mediatory  theologian. 

He  nevertheless  at  his  trial  applied  the  adiaphorist  principle  with 

great  boldness  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  : 

I  would  not  that  any  should  count  that  I  make  my  saying 

(which  is  the  negative)  any  article  of  faith  :  for  even  as  I  say 

that  you  ought  not  to  make  any  necessary  article  of  the  faith 

of  your  part  (which  is  the  affirmative),  so  I  say  again,  that  we 


8Ibid.,  pp.  294-5,  300 ;  Compare  Jordan,  pp.  64-7.  References  to  these 
points  in  Luther  appear  in  E.  G.  Rupp,  The  Righteousness  of  God 
(London,  1953),  pp.  303-4. 

Quotations   and  references  in   Zeeveld,  op.   cit.,   pp.    151-6 ;  useful   but 

incomplete  list  of  adiaphorists  in  ibid.,  pp.  152-3  n. 
10Ed.  J.  W.  Cooper,  Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.,  extra  series,  xii  (1871),  p.  206. 
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make  none  necessary  article  of  the  faith  of  our  part,  but  leave 
it  indifferent  for  all  men  to  judge  therein.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  my 
death  is  this  ;  because  I  cannot  in  conscience  abjure  and  swear 
that  our  prelates'  opinion  of  the  sacrament  ...  is  an 
undoubted  article  of  the  faith  necessary  to  be  believed  under 
pain  of  damnation.11 

Frith  had  already  written  in  similar  terms  during  his  eucharistic 
controversy  with  More.12 

Frith's  development  of  adiaphorism  certainly  attracted  some 
followers,  one  of  them  being  Henry  Brinklow,  the  ex-Franciscan 
who  became  a  citizen  and  merchant  of  London.  In  his  Lamentation 
of  a  Christian  against  the  city  of  London  (1545)  Brinklow  bitterly 
attacked  the  priesthood  and  the  mass,  declaring  that  the  blood 
of  John  Frith  cried  for  vengeance  against  the  bishops. 

He,  I  say,  hath  written  invincibly  in  this  matter  ;  whose  work 
I  exhort  all  those  which  favour  the  free  passage  of  the  Gospel 
unfeignedly  to  read  and  to  study  .  .  .  And  in  this  matter 
[transubstantiation]  I  say  with  the  said  John  Frith,  that  it  is 
no  point  of  our  damnation  nor  salvation.  If  I  believe  it  not,  it 
damneth  me  not.13 

In  his  more  famous  pamphlet  The  Complaynt  of  Roderyck  Mors 
(?  1542)  Brinklow  again  alludes  to  the  persecuting  bishops  with 
his  usual  violence,  but  here  he  broadens  the  attack  to  cover  all 
capital  punishment  for  religious  causes.  In  many  cities  of  Germany, 
he  declares,  banishment  is  the  penalty  for  persistent  heresy. 
*  Neither  put  they  any  man  to  death  for  their  faith's  sake  ;  for 
faith  is  the  gift  of  God  only  ...  so  that  no  man  can  give  another 
faith.'14 

George  Joye,   Tyndale's   well-known   lieutenant,   was    another 
fierce  and  dogmatic  Protestant,  but  one  whose  narrowness  did 
not  exclude  some  frank  views  on  the  inevitability  of  dissension 
and  the  irrational  nature  of  persecution.  These  occur  chiefly  in 
A     present    consolation    for    the    sufferers    of    persecution    for 
righteousness  (1544),  where  he  makes  his  adversaries  say  : 
We  see  it  daily  that  where  this  new  learning  is  preached, 
there  followeth  much  trouble,  unquietness,  tumult,   sundry 
sects,  diverse  opinions.  Truth  it  is  [replies  Joye].  For  never 

^The  articles  wherefore  John  Frith  died  in  The  whole  works  (n.  7  supra), 

pp.  170,  172. 

*2A  book  of  the  sacrament  in  ibid.,  p.  149. 
13Ed.    J.    M.    Cowper   in   Early    Eng.    Text   Soc.,    extra   series,   xii   (1874), 

pp.  103-4. 
p.  32. 
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was  the  seed  of  God's  word  sown  and  began  to  arise,  Satan 
being  asleep  .  .  .  The  Scripture  teacheth  plainly  (Matthew 
xvi)  that  among  men  there  was,  and  shall  be  ever,  diverse 
and  sundry  opinions  of  Christ  and  his  religion. 
And  Joye  continues  to  argue  that,  as  with  the  early  Christian 
Church,   persecution   is   worse   than   ineffective,   since  it  merely 
strengthens  the  persecuted  cause.15 

A  far   clearer  manifesto   of   Christian   liberalism   appears    in 
A  compendious  treatise  of  slander  (?  1545),  which  roundly  con 
demns   pilgrimages,    pardons    and   the   worship   of   images,   but 
declares  *  that  traditions  be  outward  things  and  indifferent  and 
may  be  omitted  and  left  without  sin '.  The  anonymous  author  is 
chiefly  concerned  to  check  *  the  untimely  use  of  Christian  liberty '. 
It  is  sin  to  break  men's  traditions,  in  case  that  the  breaking  of 
them  should  be  occasion  of  slander  or  offence  to  any  man  .  .  . 
For  not  alonely  hypocrites  and  the  ungodly  sort,  but  also 
godly  men,  and  men  of  sober  living  .  .  .  when  they  see  ancient 
customs  broken,  they  judge  by  that  manner  of  doctrine  men 
to  be  given  to  a  wild  liberty  .  .  .  and  so  be  scared  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  .  .  .  But  yet  in  this  thing  it  is  good 
to  use  soberness  and  discretion,  for  even  among  enemies  there 
be  some  that  rather  should  be  reconciled  than  stirred  and 
provoked.16 

A  Christian  sentence  and  true  judgement  of  the  most  honourable 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  (?  1545,  also  anonymous) 
maintains  that  the  Presence  in  the  sacrament  should  be  treated 
as  an  open  question,  concerning  which  the  opposed  parties  should 
bear  with  each  other.  The  writer  himself  supposes  Christ's  words 
of  institution  to  have  been  merely  figurative,  while  as  a  Protestant 
he  desires  to  receive  communion  in  both  kinds.  He  nevertheless 
will  not  blame  people  who  consent  to  receive  in  one  kind  only.17 
Meanwhile  attacks  on  the  Church  had  also  come  from  the  com 
mon  lawyers,  inspired  by  old  rivalries  with  the  canonists  and  by 
reading  the  now  fashionable  Defensor  Pacts  of  Marsiglio.18  They 
were  headed  by  Christopher  St.  German,  who  made  such  exalted 

15Brit.  Mus.,  3932  c.  9,  sig.  A  iiiv-F.  iiiiv  passim.  See  A.  W.  Pollard  and 

G.   R.   Redgrave.  Short  Title  Catalogue  (London,   1926,   1946,  hereafter 

cited  as  S.T.C.\  no.  14828. 

16Lambeth  Palace  Library,  1553.09  (13),  unpaginated  ;  S.T.C.,  no.  24216a. 
17Bodleian  Tanner  39  (5),  summarised  in  Church  Quarterly  Review,  xxxv 

(1892-3),  p.  44  ;  S.T.C.,  no.  5190. 
18The    first  English    translation,   by   William   Marshall,  was   financed    by 

Thomas  Cromwell  (Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  Vlll,  vii,  no.  423). 
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Erastian  claims  in  Doctor  and  Student,  and  in  his  subsequent 
controversies  with  More.19  A  few  of  these  men  (like  Simon  Fish) 
were  ardent  Protestants,  and  while  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  had  much  understanding  of  Christian  liberty,  they  sought  at 
least  to  draw  the  teeth  of  the  Church.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
secular  politicians  and  officials  of  Tudor  England — mostly  common 
lawyers  by  training — showed  little  zeal  and  often  a  marked  distaste 
for  religious  persecution. 

The  Edwardian  years  saw  a  hitherto  unknown  tolerance,  the 
only  two  executions  for  heresy  being  those  of  the  Anabaptist 
Joan  of  Kent  and  the  Unitarian  George  van  Parris.  While 
Archbishop  Cranmer  displayed  an  immense  forbearance  toward 
Catholics,20  he  brought  that  prince  of  mediators  Martin  Bucer 
from  Strassburg  to  Cambridge  and  he  planned  an  international 
conference  to  reunite  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.  It  was 
Cranmer  again  who  allowed  the  numerous  foreign  refugees  in 
England  to  organise  congregations  along  Calvinist  and  Zwinglian 
lines,  and  so  permitted  a  public  spectacle  of  the  Reformed  religion 
at  the  Austin  Friars  in  the  heart  of  the  capital. 

Alongside  these  manifestations  of  Protestant  liberalism  ran  a 
spate  of  coarse  and  scurrilous  pamphlets  against  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  mass.  Amid  this  unattractive  company,  a  few  pleas 
for  tolerance  continued  to  be  made.  A  short  tract,  Of  unwritten 
verities,  published  anonymously  in  1548,21  commends  the  problem 
of  unscriptural  but  traditional  beliefs  to  the  attention  of  kings  and 
princes.  The  writer  gives  as  examples  the  following  beliefs  :  that 
the  twelve  Apostles  compiled  the  Creed  ;  that  it  is  good  to  pray 
facing  eastward  ;  that  Our  Lady  was  not  born  in  original  sin,  and 
was  '  assumpted ',  body  and  soul.  He  is  prepared  to  let  these 
continue,  *  as  things  that  be  more  like  to  be  true  than  otherwise '. 
If  governments  ordain  that  no  one  shall  openly  deny  them,  unity 
and  peace  will  be  preserved.  'For  they  be  but  things  indifferent 
to  be  believed,  or  not  believed,  and  are  nothing  like  to  Scripture, 
to  the  Articles  of  the  Faith,  the  Ten  Commandments,  nor  to  such 
other  moral  learnings,  as  are  merely  [i.e.  wholly]  derived  out  of 

19F.  L.  Van  Baumer,  '  Christopher  St.  German '  in  American  Historical 
Review,  xlii  (1937),  pp.  631  fi, 

2°J.  Ridley,  Thomas  Cranmer  (Oxford,  1962),  pp.  156-7,  171,  320-1  ;  for 
the  points  which  follow  see  ibid.,  pp.  327-30.  On  the  somewhat  obscure 
intentions  of  the  Reformatio  Legum  see  ibid.,  pp.  333-4. 

^Remains  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  ed.  H.  Jenkyns  (Oxford,  1833),  iv.  358-63. 
It  had  originally  been  reprinted  by  Strype,  who  arbitrarily  attributed  it 
to  Cranmer ;  perhaps  Strype  was  misled  by  the  fact  that  Cranmer  wrote 
a  (very  different  !)  treatise  on  the  same  theme  (ibid.,  iv.  143-244). 
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Scripture.'  But  such  unscriptural  beliefs  must  not  be  enforced 
by  canon  law,  since  that  would  raise  the  clergy  '  into  a  higher 
estimation  of  themselves  than  they  ought  to  have '. 

The  Protestant  pamphlets  of  these  years  display  many  gradations 
of  radicalism  to  which  one  cannot  apply  the  conventional  party 
labels.  Another  of  them,  A  brief  and  faithful  declaration  of  the 
true  faith  of  Christ  (1547)22  specifically  disclaims  any  sympathy 
with  Anabaptist  teaching,  of  which  the  author  (who  signs  himself 
J.  B.)  had  been  suspected.  He  subsequently  denounces  John  of 
Leyden  for  attempting  to  establish  a  worldly  kingdom.  '  Christ's 
kingdom  is  spiritual  and  standeth  not  in  any  outward  dominion.' 
The  whole  Gospel  of  Christ  witnesses  that  the  Christian  must 
suffer  but  in  no  wise  revenge  evil.  Those  who  seek  to  use  '  the 
material  sword '  in  religious  disputes  are  guilty  of  exalting  the 
Old  Testament  above  the  New.  The  author  then  cites  Ephesians, 
vi.  14-16  and  John,  v.  4  to  show  that  '  victory  standeth  in  an 
upright  faith,  and  not  in  any  carnal  and  outward  weapon '. 

Along  with  such  obscure  publicists  one  might  mention  that 
more  august  monument  of  early  English  Puritanism,  William 
Turner,  chaplain  and  physician  to  Protector  Somerset,  dean  of 
Wells  and  the  greatest  English  botanist  of  his  age.  This  remarkable 
man  tempered  his  hatred  of  ceremonial  and  transubstantiation 
with  a  complete  rejection  of  physical  duress,  even  against  the 
Anabaptists.  Writing  against  the  latter  in  A  preservative  .  .  . 
against  the  poison  of  Pelagius  (1551),  Turner  enumerates  their 
many  sub-divisions  and  continues, 

Some  would  think  that  it  were  the  best  way  to  use  the  same 
weapons  against  this  manifold  monster  that  the  papists  used 
against  us  :  that  is  material  fire  and  faggot.  But  me  think, 
seeing  it  is  no  material  thing  that  we  must  fight  withall,  but 
ghostly,  that  is  a  wood  [mad]  spirit,  that  it  were  most  meet 
that  we  should  fight  with  the  sword  of  God's  word  and  with  a 
spiritual  fire  against  it,  or  else  we  are  like  to  profit  but  a 
little  in  our  business  .  .  .  Then  when  as  the  enemy  is  a  spirit, 
that  is  the  ghost  of  Pelagius,  that  old  heretic  once  well  laid 
but  now  of  late  to  the  great  jeopardy  of  many  raised  up 
again,  the  weapons  and  the  warriors  that  must  kill  this  enemy 
must  be  spiritual.  As  for  spiritual  weapons,  we  may  have 
enough  out  of  the  storehouse  or  armoury  of  the  Scripture  to 


22Brit.   Mus.,    1360   a.   2;   sig.  B.   iii-B.   iiii.  This  tract  (S.T.C.,   no.   1035) 
usually  receives  the  title  of  its  preamble,  A  brief  and  plain  declaration. 
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confound  and  overthrow  all  the  ghostly  enemies,  be  they 

never  so  many. 

He  then  demands  better  measures  for  the  education  of  the  spiritual 
warriors  who  will  use  these  biblical  weapons.23 

While  the  Anabaptists  inspired  fear  and  intolerance  in  others, 
they  were  almost  the  only  thoroughgoing  upholders  of  complete 
liberty  of  worship.  During  the  early  thirties  Netherlandish  Ana 
baptists  were  settling  in  England.  Fourteen  were  burned  in 
London  and  other  towns  early  in  June  1535,  but  more  than  a 
decade  seems  to  have  elapsed  before  they  began  to  make  any 
appreciable  number  of  English  converts.  Already  by  1530,  it  is 
true,  there  were  circulating  in  England  pamphlets  expressing 
opinions  well  to  the  left  of  Luther's,  yet  it  would  seem  precipitate 
to  label  all  these  as  Anabaptist.  Their  teachings  are  summarised 
and  condemned  in  Archbishop  Warham's  register  under  the  date 
24  May  1530.24  The  revelation  of  Antichrist  had  maintained  that 
no  man  should  be  compelled  to  belief  against  his  own  will,  and  it 
had  cited  Matthew,  xviii  (?  vv.  15-17)  to  show  that '  a  rebel  should 
not  be  killed,  but  avoided  .  .  .  The  New  Testament  of  Christ  will 
not  suffer  any  law  of  compulsion,  but  only  of  counsel  and 
exhortation '. 

In  the  same  register  is  denounced  another  tract,  of  which  a 
good  many  copies  have  in  fact  survived  :  The  sum  of  holy  Scrip 
ture  and  ordinary  of  Christian  teaching.  This  was  probably 
translated  from  the  Dutch  Summa  der  Godliker  Scrifturen,  attri 
buted  to  Hendrik  van  Bommel,  the  translator  being  Simon  Fish, 
the  notorious  author  of  the  Supplication  for  beggars.  First 
published  at  Antwerp  (?  1529j,  this  version  passed  through  eight 
editions  by  1550  and  must  have  become  one  of  our  most  influential 
compendia  of  radicalism.25  Its  doctrinal  affinities  deserve  a  thor 
ough  examination,  but  the  passages  on  Baptism  do  not  seem 
characteristic  of  any  Anabaptist  sect.  On  the  other  hand,  in  true 
sectarian  manner  it  divides  the  population  into  those  who  truly 

2BA  preservative,  sig.  A.  iiiv-A.  iv.  For  similar  views  in  Turner's  Neue 
dialogue  (1548,  and  later  edns.)  see  Jordan,  pp.  73-4.  As  early  as  1528 
More  attributes  similar  views  to  his  opponents  (A  Dialogue  concerning 
heresies  in  Works  (1557),  p.  110. 

24Printed  in  D.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae  (London,    1737),  iii, 

25S.T.C.,  nos.  3036-41.  Since  writing  the  above  sentences,  I  have  noted  the 
valuable  discussion  of  the  Sum  by  Clebsch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  245-51.  But  the 
French-Swiss  background  of  the  original  work  remains  uncertain.  Some 
bibliographers  think  the  imprint  of  the  French  edition  (Basle  1523) 
fictitious,  and  suggest  S.  du  Bois  of  Alen9on,  c.1534. 
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belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  those  who  are  nominal 
Christians,  and  belong  to  the  *  kingdom  of  the  world '.  Only  the 
latter  have  been  placed  by  God  '  under  the  sword,  that  is  to  say 
under  the  secular  power  and  civil  right '.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
true  Christians  obeying  God's  commandments  '  have  naught  to  do 
with  the  sword  of  justice  nor  of  the  secular  power  to  make  them 
righteous '.  For  the  rest,  its  tone  is  anticlerical,  with  hints  of 
socialism  and  pacifism. 

Tracts  by  known  English  Anabaptists  were  being  circulated  in 
1548-49.  Two  of  these,  devotional  rather  than  overtly  sectarian, 
were  then  openly  printed  as  by  Henry  Hart,  a  leader  of  the 
Kentish  sectaries.26  Later  on  the  equally  notorious  Robert  Cooche 
may  well  have  written  the  tract  (circulated  c.1557,  apparently  in 
manuscript)  which  we  know  only  from  the  elaborate  attack 
brought  against  it  by  John  Knox.27  It  formed  a  rousing  denuncia 
tion  of  Calvinist  intolerance  and  it  did  not  fail  to  draw  a  pointed 
contrast  between  the  Old  Testament  ferocity  of  Geneva  and  the 
merciful,  unaggressive  attitude  of  men  inspired  by  the  New 
Testament. 

Meanwhile  the  Marian  reaction  had  come  and  gone.  It  struck 
a  heavy  blow  against  the  whole  concept  of  religious  persecution, 
for  it  associated  the  latter  with  the  detested  overlordship  of 
Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  often  generated  among 
Protestants  more  heat  than  light,  and  the  famous  controversies 
waged  at  Frankfurt  between  Anglicans  and  Calvinists  scarcely 
prove  that  exile  caused  Englishmen  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
the  arts  of  practical  toleration.  Naturally,  the  anti-Marian  pamph 
leteers  on  the  continent  had  much  to  say  concerning  our  theme. 
John  Ponet,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Winchester,  published  abroad 
in  1556  his  important  Short  treatise  of  politic  power.28  Here  he 
extended  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience  to  cover  tyranni 
cide,  and  this  long  before  the  Huguenots  began  to  argue  along 
the  same  lines.  While  he  also  adopted  Starkey's  adiaphorism 
and  gave  the  godly  prince  authority  over  *  things  indifferent ', 

?QDict.  Nat.   Biog.,   Hart,  Henry.  A  godly  new  short  treatise  (S.T.C.,  no. 

12887)  is  in  Brit.  Mus.,  1020  c.  3.  It  has  passages  which  the  Calvinists 

would  have  regarded  as  Pelagian.  I  have  not  yet  read  Hart's  other  tract 

A  godly  exhortation  (S.T.C.,  no.  10626),  a  copy  of  which  is  at  Emmanuel 

College,  Cambridge. 
27Knox  claims  to  have  given  it  in  full  and  it  has  been  reconstituted  from 

his  text  in  Baptist  Historical  Society  Transactions,  iv  (1914-15),  pp.  88-123. 

Comment  in  Jordan,  pp.  74-7. 
28On  Ponet  see  J.  W.  Allen,  History  of  Political  Thought  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century  (London,  1928),  pp.  118-20;  Jordan,  pp.  54-5. 
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Ponet  carefully  refrained  from  giving  him  authority  to  define  the 
immutable  things.  He  had  recognised  an  ungodly  prince  in  Queen 
Mary  and  he  deduced  that  states  and  monarchs  have  a  limited 
authority,  being  ordained  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
Like  Starkey,  he  called  for  a  middle  path  between  the  unruly 
Anabaptists  and  the  autocratic  Romanists.  Two  years  later, 
Christopher  Goodman  published  at  Geneva  How  superior  powers 
ought  to  be  obeyed  of  their  subjects,  exalting  the  rights  of  the 
individual  conscience  against  wicked  rulers  in  terms  similar  to 
those  of  Ponet.29 

Despite  the  avant-garde  atmosphere  of  these  writings,  their 
authors  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  outraged  oppositionists 
whose  thinking  was  shaped  by  political  pressures.  Liberation- 
fighters  are  not  necessarily  liberals,  and  these  men  were  much 
more  passionately  concerned  to  overthrow  Queen  Mary  than  to 
promote  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship.  In  particular,  Good 
man's  close  association  with  John  Knox  should  make  us  regard 
his  claims  to  liberalism  with  a  profound  caution.  During  the  exile, 
Genevan  principles  became  ever  more  prominent  among  English 
Protestants  and  everywhere  the  great  contributions  of  Calvinism 
to  national  and  civic  freedom  were  to  be  made  at  a  heavy  cost  in 
terms  of  spiritual  freedom.  Our  Elizabethan  Puritans  provided 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  They  loudly  asserted  the  rights  of  their 
own  consciences,  but  felt  no  obligation  to  fight  for  the  consciences 
of  the  non-elect.  In  general  this  seems  true  even  of  the  separatists 
like  Robert  Browne,  who  wanted  a  voluntary  Church  wholly 
divorced  from  the  State.30 

Throughout  the  Tudor  age  there  was  no  stauncher  enemy  of 
persecution  than  John  Foxe,  and  it  seems  most  ironical  that  his 
Acts  and  Monuments  ended  by  contributing  so  much  to  the 
intolerance  of  several  Protestant  generations.31  Nevertheless,  Foxe 
himself  stood  firmly  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  in  religious 
disputes  ;  he  showed  a  notable  sensitivity  toward  all  physical 
suffering,  even  when  the  victims  were  animals.  His  pleas  for  the 
life  of  Joan  of  Kent  and  (in  1575)  for  the  condemned  Anabaptists 
can  be  paralleled  by  reference  to  other  episodes  in  his  life  and 
writings.  His  view  sprang  not  merely  from  his  personal  tempera- 

29On  Goodman  see  J.  W.  Allen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  116-18  ;  Jordan,  pp.  55-7. 
30M.    M.    Knappen,    Tudor   Puritanism    (Chicago    1939),  p.    352 ;   Jordan, 

pp.  239-99. 
31I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  following  points  to  an  unpublished  (1965) 

article  by  V.  N.  Olsen,  "John  Foxe  the  Martyrologist  and  Toleration', 

kindly  lent  me  by  the  author. 
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ment  but  also  from  a  vision  of  the  divine  clemency,  of  Christianity 
as  a  creed  of  mercy  demanding  spiritual  instruction  rather  than 
juridical  and  penal  coercion. 

The  nearer  each  approaches  to  the  sweet  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
by  so  much  farther  he  is  from  the  hard  decision  of  burning 
and  torturing.32  It  is  tyrannical  to  constrain  by  faggots. 
Consciences  love  to  be  tought,  and  religion  wants  to  teach. 
The  most  effective  master  of  teaching  is  love.  Where  this  is 
absent  there  is  never  anyone  who  can  teach  aright  nor  can 
anyone  learn  properly.33 

In  Foxe's  mind  the  concept  of  toleration  stood  rooted  in  the 
Gospel,  and  consequently  the  fact  of  persecution  had  become  for 
him  the  mark  of  an  apostate  church.  Few  of  his  readers  can  have 
been  aware  that  he  also  denounced  persecution  against  Catholics, 
but  his  son  Simeon  relates  how  he  interceded  for  the  lives  of 
Edmund  Campion  and  of  other  Catholic  victims.34 

The  Anglican  Settlement  of  1559  had  its  origins  in  a  compromise 
between  Queen  Elizabeth's  personal  views  and  those  of  the 
returning  exiles  who  had  substantially  preserved  the  Protestant 
Prayer  Book  of  1552.  The  restored  Anglican  Church  claimed 
merely  to  be  one  among  the  many  national  churches  of  Christen 
dom.  It  could  not  logically  persecute  on  the  same  religious  grounds 
as  could  a  Church  Universal,  while  the  complex  domestic  and 
foreign  situations  encouraged  the  natural  bent  of  the  Queen  and 
her  great  minister  Cecil  toward  a  cautious  opportunism.  Their 
avoidance  of  persecution  for  nearly  two  decades  forms  an  im 
pressive  memorial  to  their  cool  good  sense.  This  demonstrable 
fact  that  they  did  not  persecute  Catholics  by  choice,  the  very  real 
latitudinarian  elements  in  Anglicanism  and  early  Nonconformity, 
the  number  of  foreign  liberals  able  to  express  themselves  in 
England,  the  remarkably  slack  enforcement  of  the  fines  for 
recusancy,  these  and  other  features  of  the  Elizabethan  scene 
make  it  difficult  to  accept  the  severe  view  of  Father  Lecler  that 
England  was  then  an  exceptionally  intolerant  country.  After  all, 
the  menaces  of  Spanish  conquest  and  of  its  allies  among  the 
militant  English  Catholics  became  very  concrete.  The  abyss  of 
anarchy  loomed  beneath  the  feet  of  government  and  people. 

32Latin  text  in  The  Church  Historians  of  England,  ed.  J.  Pratt  (1870),  I 

(pt.  I),  App.  xi,  p.  28  ;  quanta  quisque  accedit,  etc. 
™Ad  inclytos  ac  praepotentes  Angliae  proceres  (Basle,    1557),  printed  in 

ibid.,  App.  xvii,  p.  50  :   Fustibus  cogere  tyrannorum  est,  etc. 
34Mr.  Olsen  cites  Simeon  Foxe's  Memoir,  printed  in  Latin  and  English  in 

vol.  ii  of  the  1641  edn.  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  B.  4. 
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That  in  the  end  they  struck  hard  at  the  authors — real  and  supposed 
—of  their  peril  must  seem  as  inevitable  as  it  was  tragic.  The  Bull 
Regnans  in  excelsis,  deposing  Elizabeth  and  calling  upon  her 
subjects  to  execute  the  sentence,  was  soon  given  substance  by 
a  long  series  of  murder-plots,  rebellions  and  threats  of  invasion. 
The  persecution  of  Catholics  which  followed  was  essentially  a 
political  action  based  upon  well-founded  fears.  The  Elizabethan 
government  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  old  concepts  of 
punishable  heresy,  though  with  more  justice  it  might  be  charged 
with  using,  on  occasion,  sadistic  agents  like  Richard  Topcliffe,  and 
with  a  failure  to  discriminate  humanely  between  murderous  plotters 
and  saintly  missionaries.  Yet  even  in  this  last  regard,  its  position 
was  less  simple  than  some  of  its  critics  have  supposed.  Those 
who  sent  the  seminarists  to  England  regarded  the  English  Mission 
as  a  preparatory  stage  to  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  heretical 
regime.  Willy-nilly,  even  the  loyalest  Catholic  had  been  made  a 
potential  agent  of  Spanish  hegemony  and  amid  hazards  so  terrify 
ing,  the  politicians  could  hardly  take  risks.  Religious  and  political 
hatreds  lay  by  now  desperately  intertwined.  The  story  of  the 
English  Catholics  is  one  of  tragedy,  of  heroism,  of  muddled 
politico-religious  hatred,  but  it  scarcely  belongs  to  the  annals  of 
religious  persecution. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  clearly  admitted  that  the  Elizabethan 
Church  was  based  upon  a  parliamentary  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
that  its  authorities  often  employed  legal  coercion  both  against 
separatists  and  against  non-conforming  practices  by  its  own 
members.  In  a  famous  letter  to  Whitgift  Cecil  himself  likened  the 
High  Commission  to  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  !  Even  so,  certain 
liberal  elements  were  also  built  into  the  structure.  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles  themselves  maintained  the  adiaphorist  principle,35  as  did 
the  successive  champions  of  the  Settlement,  John  Jewel  and  the 
remarkably  liberal  Richard  Hooker.30  Several  parliamentary 
speeches  of  the  period  advocated  religious  toleration  and  the 
simplification  of  doctrine.37 

As  for  the  English  Catholics,  they  stood  bitterly  divided 
between  the  Jesuit  group  and  the  vast  majority  of  laymen  and 
seculars,  who  desired  at  all  costs  (save  repudiation  of  their  faith) 
to  avoid  involvement  in  murder-plots,  rebellions,  or  any  species  of 
disloyalty  to  the  Queen.  Like  their  Gallican  equivalents  across 

35 Articles  xx,  xxxiv. 

36References  in  Zeeveld,  op.  clt.,  p.  153  n. 

37J.  W.  Allen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  231,  237-8. 
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the  Channel,  they  regarded  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  depose 
monarchs  as  a  gross  anachronism.  From  the  1580's  the  '  non- 
political  '  Catholic  writers  were  demanding  in  return  religious 
toleration,  and  supporting  it  by  reference  not  merely  to  their  own 
needs  but  also  to  broad  philosophical  and  theological  principles.38 
By  1601  Archbishop  Bancroft  was  trying  to  arrange  a  compromise 
with  the  Catholics,  whereby  they  would  reject  the  papal  claim  to 
depose  princes,  in  return  for  a  considerable  measure  of  toleration.39 
Outside  ecclesiastical  circles  the  climate  was  changing  even  more 
rapidly.  Giordano  Bruno  enjoyed  the  intellectual  companionship 
of  Sidney  and  published  his  pantheist  treatises  during  his  stay  in 
England.  Three  distinguished  laymen,  Jacobus  Acontius,  Alberico 
Gentili  and  Edwin  Sandys,  here  set  forth  elaborate  theories  of 
toleration.40  Acontius  identified  persecution  with  the  sin  of  personal 
arrogance.  He  did  not  believe  that  absolute  truth  could  be  attained 
by  any  Church  and,  while  accepting  the  Bible  as  the  unique  guide 
to  faith,  he  rejected  the  wishful  thought  that  free  minds  would 
come  to  interpret  it  along  uniform  lines.  More  strikingly  still,  he 
said  all  this  while  yet  contriving  to  retain  the  personal  favour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  !  In  Shakespeare's  age  the  broadening  and 
laicizing  of  the  whole  great  world  of  thought  held  a  more  prophetic 
significance  than  the  narrowing  and  calvinizing  of  the  lesser  world 
of  theology. 

As  on  the  Continent,  so  in  England,  sixteenth-century  opinion 
shows  every  gradation  from  monolithic  and  persecuting 
authoritarianism  down  to  the  extremer  forms  of  religious 
individualism.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  theories  and 
sentiments  making  for  religious  toleration — and  ultimately  for 
something  more  positive — formed  a  modest  yet  integral  part  of  the 
English  Reformation  :  that  archaic  notions  of  punishable  heresy 
were  now  rarely  unmixed  with  secular  considerations,  that  the 
coolness  and  disenchantment  of  the  nation  gave  more  liberal  views 
an  opportunity  to  develop.  So  far  as  creative  theory  is  concerned 
I  regard  the  adiaphorist  concept  as  especially  significant  because 
it  paved  the  way  to  genuine  dialogue.  It  formed  the  root  of  a 
liberalism  which  could  still  remain  Christian  and  it  found  receptive 
hearers  in  England.  Again,  it  seems  demonstrably  true  that  Tudor 

38Jordan,  pp.  398  ff. 

™Ibid.,  pp.  207  ff ;  Lecler,  ii.  375  ff. 

40On  these  three  see  Jordan,  pp.  303-71  ;  on  Sandys,  J.  W.  Allen,  op.  cit., 
pp.  241-6  ;  C.  H.  and  K.  George,  The  Protestant  Mind  of  the  English 
Reformation,  1570-1640,  pp.  196-7.  The  last  has  useful  references  to 
other  tolerant  Protestants,  pp.  379  ff. 
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tolerationist  theory  sprang  far  less  from  the  Renaissance  of  pagan 
Greece  and  Rome,  than  from  the  New  Testament.  If  my  review 
of  the  evidence  has  any  value,  there  can  be  no  return  to  the  crude 
analysis  of  J.  B.  Bury  :  the  analysis  which  saw  that  age  simply  in 
terms  of  warfare  between  classical  light  and  medieval  darkness, 
between  Athens  and  Zion,  between  Renaissance  rationalism  and 
the  rival  obscurantisms  of  contending  Christians.41  In  actual  fact, 
these  early  advocates  of  forbearance  were  almost  all  deeply 
engaged  Christians,  quite  remote  from  humanist  scepticism.  Their 
charitable  impulses  owe  much,  it  is  true,  to  that  Biblical  humanism 
which  turned  men's  gaze  toward  the  literal  sense  and  historical 
background  of  Scripture.  But  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  themselves 
remain  the  central  inspiration  ;  if  they  provided  some  texts  for  the 
intolerant,  they  provided  more  for  the  gentler  spirits. 

Especially  for  those  many  Englishmen  who  refused  to  become 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Geneva,  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
necessarily  came  to  mean  something  more  than  the  replacement 
of  old  priest  by  new  presbyter,  of  one  juridical  and  scholastic 
system  by  another.  As  so  often  in  Christian  history,  the  New 
Testament  proved  itself  the  living  Word,  not  a  passive  tool  in  the 
hands  of  would-be  lawgivers  and  middle-men.  In  England  as 
elsewhere,  a  second  tension  swiftly  followed  the  original  clash 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic.  It  was  the  tension  between  the 
Christian  liberals  and  those  Genevan  disciplinarians  who  sought 
to  re-order  the  confused  Protestant  ranks  for  battle  against 
sectarian  subjectivism  on  the  one  front  and  a  reviving  Catholicism 
on  the  other.  Let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  the  Calvinists  ;  perhaps 
under  God  they  saved  the  Reformation  from  a  violent  and  early 
death  !  Inevitably,  amid  the  perils  of  the  time,  these  militant 
champions  enjoyed  some  temporary  advantages.  Yet  it  seems  both 
certain  and  fortunate  that  their  triumph  was  never  total,  that, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  established  Churches,  Christian 
liberalism  survived  in  strength  to  pervade  and  to  modify  the 
secular  forces  of  a  later  age. 

This  revival  of  a  Christianity  for  free  and  thoughtful  adults 
seems  to  me  every  bit  as  significant  as  the  more  familiar  themes 
of  sixteenth-century  religious  history.  And  does  not  the  future  of 
Christianity  still  depend  upon  the  continuing  prevalence  of  a 
charitable  and  receptive  humility,  as  against  excessive  philoso 
phising,  dogmatising,  defining,  as  against  the  misuse  of  scholastic 

41  J.  B.  Bury,  A  History  of  Freedom  of  Thought  (London,  2nd  edn.  1920), 
ch.  ii-v. 
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and  doctrinaire  hypotheses,  as  against  the  tidy-minded  ecclesiasts 
and  the  revivalists  who  will  admit  only  one  stereotype  of  con 
version  and  spiritual  life  ?  But  for  the  advances  in  Christian 
freedom  initiated  in  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  we  of  the  various 
churches,  who  glory  alike  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  would  not  be  here 
this  afternoon  discussing  Christian  history  in  fraternal  concord. 
In  itself  mere  toleration  is  a  poor  and  timid  thing,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  of  History  it  is  forever  growing  into  a  true  brotherhood 
in  Christ.  A.  G.  DICKENS 


CONGREGATIONALISTS  AND 

PRESBYTERIANS  IN  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY  LIVERPOOL 

The  large  number  of  books  and  articles  which  have  appeared 
recently  on  the  17th  century  origins  and  early  18th  century 
development  of  the  older  Dissent,  whether  written  in  commemora 
tion  of  the  Great  Ejection  of  1662  or  as  an  aid  to  better  inter 
denominational  understanding,  serve  to  remind  us  that  no  quest 
for  church  unity  can  properly  succeed  without  reference  to  the 
thought  and  practice  of  these  seminal  years.  The  Marian  exile, 
Elizabethen  Puritanism,  the  Laudian  persecution,  the  Common 
wealth  and  Protectorate,  Restoration  Nonconformity,  the  Happy 
Union  and  its  unhappy  demise — these  are  the  matrix  of  events 
from  which  modern  Nonconformity  arose,  and  which  must 
constitute  the  debating  ground  of  ecumenical  encounter.  Yet  what 
attracts  the  church  historian  and  the  academic  theologian  may  not 
directly  concern  the  ordinary  church  member  :  the  patterns  of 
denominational  life  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and  which  he  is 
now  being  invited  to  relinquish,  to  modify,  or  to  share  with  others 
in  the  interests  of  Christian  unity  depend  very  slightly  on  the 
happenings  of  this  period,  and  almost  wholly  on  the  manner  in 
which  Nonconformity  expanded  in  its  most  astonishingly  vital 
phase,  the  Victorian  era.  The  very  architecture  of  Dissent  bespeaks 
this  fact — for  every  one  of  us  who  is  privileged  to  worship  in  a 
tidy  Georgian  meeting-house,  there  are  twenty  or  more  who  must 
make  do  with  a  nineteenth  century  '  auditorium '. 

Victorian  Nonconformity  must  therefore  engage  our  attention, 
despite  the  uneasy  feeling  that  it  somehow  fell  short  of  the  best  in 
the  dissenting  tradition,  or  that  it  was  then  that  things  began  to  go 
all  wrong — and  if  Victorian  Liverpool  be  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
varieties  of  denominational  life  among  the  Orthodox  Dissenters, 
it  is  not  because  Liverpool  was  an  average  English  city — then,  as 
now,  it  was  the  most  atypical  of  them  all — but  because  here  as 
hardly  anywhere  else,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians 
achieved  an  approximate  numerical  equivalence,  and  could  there 
fore  treat  with  one  another,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  met, 
on  fairly  equal  terms.  In  1800  each  denomination  possessed  in 
Liverpool  one  church,  the  Presbyterians  Oldham  Street,  the  Con 
gregationalists  Newington.  By  the  time  of  the  religious  census 
of  1851,  Congregationalists  had  ten  churches  and  a  total  morning 
and  evening  attendance  of  7,079,  the  corresponding  Presbyterian 
figures  being  eight  churches  with  5,759  in  attendance.  By  1902 
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when  a  major  census  was  undertaken  by  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post, 
Presbyterians  were  recorded  as  having  26  churches  and  a  total  of 
11,277  in  attendance  morning  and  evening,  Congregationalists 
8,993  persons  present  for  worship  in  22  churches. 

(i)    Denominational  Structure 

Presbyterian  controversialists  of  the  17th  century  who  criticised 
Congregationalism  for  its  tendencies  to  theological  laxity  would 
have  been  surprised  at  what  was  to  happen  to  the  two  denomi 
nations  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  What  is  even  more 
singular  is  that  their  other  contention,  that  Independency  was 
bound  to  fragment  into  a  multiplicity  of  competing  sects  proved 
equally  wide  of  the  mark,  for  any  historian  of  the  19th  century 
must  be  as  struck  by  the  firm  cohesion  of  the  Congregational 
denomination  as  he  is  bewildered  by  the  failure  of  a  renewed 
Presbyterianism  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  structural  unity  till  as 
late  as  the  1870's.  This  is  clearly  borne  out  by  the  Liverpool 
evidence.  The  late  18th  and  early  19th  century  origins  of  Mersey- 
side  Congregationalism  are  complex  and  diverse  :  of  the  four 
churches  established  by  1830  (which  directly  or  indirectly  fathered 
all  the  rest),  Newington  had  been  founded  in  1777  by  a  handful  of 
local  Dissenters  who  could  no  longer  endure  the  Arian  tendencies 
at  Toxteth  Park  Presbyterian  chapel,  and  had  prospered  with  the 
advent  to  the  town  of  a  number  of  Scots  immigrants  who  found 
the  theological  tone  of  Paradise  and  Renshaw  Street  Presbyterian 
chapels  equally  obnoxious  ;  Great  George  Street,  built  in  1811  and 
still  extant,  was  a  daughter  church  of  Newington  ;  Bethesda  was 
founded  in  1803  by  a  group  of  Anglican  malcontents  as  a  result 
of  a  schism  in  All  Saints,  Grosvenor  Street ;  and  Hanover  Street, 
of  which  the  present  Berkley  Street  cause  is  the  lineal  descendant, 
had  arisen  out  of  the  street  preaching  of  the  Tent  Methodists  in 
1823.  These  four  churches  however  worked  together  extremely  well, 
making  common  cause  in  the  meetings  of  the  County  Union 
(established  in  1806)  which  the  three  leading  Liverpool  ministers, 
the  Revs.  Charrier,  Raffles  and  Kelly  supported  enthusiastically 
and  within  which  a  separate  Liverpool  District  was  formed  in 
1817.  The  leading  laymen  and  ministers  of  the  town  moreover  met 
together  regularly  in  the  *  Associated  Pastors  and  Deacons  of  the 
Independent  Churches  in  Liverpool  and  its  Vicinity ',  a  body 
founded  in  1835  :  from  this  arose  quite  spontaneously  other 
organisations  which  gave  an  added  sense  of  common  purpose  to 
the  local  churches — the  *  Look-out  Committee  '  (for  the  acquisition 
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of  suitable  sites  for  new  churches),  the  Church  Aid  Committee 
(1842),  the  Liverpool  Lay  Agency  Association,  a  lay  preachers' 
organization  founded  in  1850,  bodies  eventually  brought  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Liverpool  (later  Merseyside)  Congregational 
Council.  This  inter-church  fellowship  is  remarkable  in  a  denomina 
tion  which  stressed  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  local  church.  Even 
more  noteworthy  is  the  early  date  at  which  it  became  a  feature  of 
Liverpool  Congregational  life,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  later 
relieved  the  Independents  of  the  crushing  financial  burdens  which 
impeded  the  progress  of  most  other  denominations.  It  may  in  fact 
have  much  to  do  with  the  singular  distinction  that  attaches  to 
the  Congregational  churches  of  Liverpool  :  that  it  was  from  this 
city  that  there  first  came  the  suggestion  that  the  individual  churches 
of  a  particular  locality  should  regard  themselves  as  mere  branches 
of  a  single  church  (ecclesiolae  in  ecclesia)  and  should  share  what 
today  we  recognize  as  a  *  group  ministry ',  an  idea  first  adumbrated 
in  the  Rev.  John  Kelly's  Church  Principles  (1863),  but  which  most 
of  us  over  a  hundred  years  later  would  tend  to  regard  as  rather 
daring  and  revolutionary. 

In  contrast  to  all  this,  the  crippling  disunity  of  Liverpool's 
Presbyterian  churches  was  a  standing  reproach  to  the  Scots 
community  which  supported  them.  When  a  handful  of  merchants 
and  surgeons  at  a  St.  Andrew's  society  dinner  in  1792  decided  to 
found  a  church  in  connection  with  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
and  dissociate  themselves  completely  from  Liverpool's  three  old 
Presbyterian  churches,  now  rapidly  on  the  way  to  Unitarianism, 
they  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the  train  of  events  which  would 
make  orthodox  Presbyterianism  one  of  the  strongest  denominations 
in  the  city.  Neither  could  they  have  known  that  the  battles  over 
church  order  and  organization  which  were  fought  out  in  a  broader 
context  north  of  the  border  would  reproduce  themselves  to  a 
nicety  in  this  far-flung  outpost  of  the  Presbyterian  world. 

By  the  time  of  the  Disruption  of  1843  there  were  three  Liverpool 
Presbyterian  chapels  in  the  Lancashire  Presbytery  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Oldham  Street,  and  the  two  daughter  churches,  Rodney 
Street  and  St.  Peter's,  Scotland  Road.  The  events  of  that  year 
however  saw  in  the  first  two  of  these  churches  a  permanent 
division  between  the  proprietary  and  the  majority  of  lay  adher 
ents  who  seceded  and  founded  two  new  causes,  Myrtle  Street  and 
Canning  Street,  and  who  were  joined,  after  an  incredible  series 
of  adventures,  by  St.  Peter's.  These  three  became  member  con 
gregations  of  this  newly-formed  Presbyterian  Church  In  England, 
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and  in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty  years  planted  four  new  causes 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Oldham  and  Rodney  Streets  now 
became  exclusively  Scotch  and  completely  isolated  from  the 
general  religious  life  of  Liverpool.  Meanwhile  a  Burgher  Church 
had  begun  to  meet  in  Sylvester  Street  in  1808,  and  this  congregation 
which,  following  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  changes  in  Scotland, 
took  the  title  of  United  Secession  church  in  1827  and  United 
Presbyterian  church  in  1847,  had  assembled  from  1827  in  Mount 
Pleasant  chapel,  an  excellent  central  site,  whence  it  became  the 
parent  church  of  six  other  United  Presbyterian  congregations,  more 
democratic,  more  aggresively  evangelistic  and  certainly  more 
adaptable  to  English  conditions  than  their  rather  exclusive  cousins 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  England. 

Fortunately  the  two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  while  of  equal 
numerical  strength  in  Liverpool,  avoided  rivalry  in  their  church 
building  programmes,  which  fact  certainly  aided  the  path  to  the 
final  goal  of  complete  union  which  was  achieved  and  consummated 
by  an  impressive  ceremony  in  this  town  in  1876.  Only  Princes 
Road  (ex-English  Presbyterian)  and  Belvedere  Road  (ex-United 
Presbyterian)  presented  a  redundancy  problem,  which  was  not 
solved  till  the  closure  of  the  latter  in  1926. 

Meanwhile  to  add  further  complications  to  an  already  bewilder 
ing  situation,  a  third  body,  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  or 
Covenanters,  had  founded  a  Liverpool  church  in  1823,  though  this 
congregation  which  eventually  settled  in  Shaw  Street,  and  was  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  on  English  soil,  also  threw  in  its  lot  with  the 
other  churches  in  1876.  Even  now  however  the  tale  is  not  fully  told 
for,  quite  apart  from  odd  schismatic  groups  like  the  Bereans  and 
Morrisonians,  the  Islington  church  (established  in  1843),  though 
nominally  in  membership  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  England, 
was  exclusively  Irish  in  composition,  very  much  a  law  unto  itself, 
and  generally  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  more  staid  and  respectable 
Presbyterian  churches.  All  of  these  congregations  however,  apart 
from  Oldham  Street  and  Rodney  Street  which  held  majestically 
aloof  and  a  schismatic  group  from  Shaw  Street,  worked  harmoni 
ously  together  in  the  new  Presbytery  of  Liverpool  from  its  incep 
tion  in  1876  to  the  end  of  the  century  and  beyond.  Henceforth, 
though  the  Presbyterians'  machinery  of  government  appeared  far 
too  rigid  and  complex  in  Congregational  eyes,  and  the  Congre- 
gationalists'  ordering  of  their  affairs  far  too  loose  and  decentralised 
to  the  Presbyterians,  the  strategy  of  both  denominations,  so  far  as 
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church  extension,  finance  and  home  missionary  work  were  con 
cerned,  was  in  most  respects  parallel. 

(ii)     The  Ministry  and  Theological  Change 

The  ministry  of  the  two  developing  churches  offers  some  inter 
esting  comparisons  and  contrasts.  Similar  features  are  to  some 
extent  observable  in  both  denominations  ;  the  general  tendency 
of  ministries  to  become  shorter  as  the  century  progressed — the 
40-year  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers  at  Westminster  Road 
Congregational  Church  was  as  singular  in  the  later  19th  century 
as  Dr.  Raffles'  52-year  spell  at  Great  George  Street  or  Dr.  Stewart's 
31  years  at  Mount  Pleasant  were  accepted  as  normative  at  an 
earlier  period.  The  two  churches  likewise  were  insistent  on  a 
properly  trained  ministry — in  neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  a 
call  was  extended  to  any  man  who  had  not  received  proper 
theological  training,  though  an  odd  feature  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  is  that  they  recruited  widely  from  nearly  all  of  their 
academies  in  England  and  Wales  and  gave  little  preference  to  the 
Lancashire  College  in  nearby  Manchester  whose  alumni  rarely 
made  their  way  to  the  Liverpool  churches.  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  however  were  both  prepared  to  appoint 
evangelists  of  little  training  or  none  to  the  oversight  of  their 
numerous  down-town  mission  halls,  when  these  were  established 
in  large  numbers  from  the  1850's  onwards. 

A  marked  feature  of  Presbyterianism,  and  one  which  often 
aroused  adverse  comment  in  the  local  press,  was  the  advanced 
age  of  many  of  its  ministers,  even  of  those  with  very  large  churches. 
Liverpool  seems  however  to  have  exercised  a  peculiar  attraction 
for  men  who  had  already  built  up  a  firm  reputation  for  themselves 
in  the  Scottish  pulpit.  For  the  Congregationalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  city  appears  throughout  the  century  to  have  been  a 
jumping-off  ground  foi  young  pastors  of  ambition  seeking  more 
rewarding  appointments  elsewhere.  A  very  large  number  of  pulpits 
in  Liverpool  went  in  fact  to  men  straight  out  of  college  who 
subsequently  made  their  way  to  other  cities,  to  America  or  to  the 
colonies. 

Theologically  Liverpool  has  always  been  renowned  for  its 
intense,  not  to  say,  militant,  conservatism,  and  the  transition  to 
more  critical  attitudes  which  affected  both  denominations  in  the 
19th  century  was  not  accomplished  here  without  stubborn  resist 
ance  from  the  right.  In  1858,  for  example,  the  two  most  distinguish 
ed  local  Congregational  ministers  of  the  first  half  of  Victoria's 
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reign,  the  Revs.  Raffles  and  Kelly,  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings 
against  Professor  Davidson  who  had  reached  a  critical  position 
which  they  both,  from  standpoints  of  Moderate  and  High  Calvin 
ism  respectively,  found  obnoxious.  The  Davidson  case  provoked 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  serious  theological  crises  in 
19th  century  Congregationalism,  and  it  is  not  without  significance 
that  his  two  chief  antagonists  came  from  the  same  city.  Even  when 
thirty  or  forty  years  later  critical  attitudes  had  become  widely 
prevalent  within  the  denomination,  Raffles  and  Kelly  found  a 
worthy  successor  in  the  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers,  whose  hostility  to 
liberalising  trends  was  scarcely  less  marked  than  his  tenacious 
clinging  to  Genevan  dress  in  an  age  which  had  set  its  face  firmly 
against  distinctive  ministerial  attire  of  most  kinds.  Even  those  of 
Rogers'  younger  colleagues  who  were  considered  '  advanced ' 
earned  their  reputation  rather  by  their  outspoken  criticism  of  social 
abuses  or  their  fondness  for  the  institutional  church  rather  than 
for  the  heterodoxy  of  their  sermons.  It  is  indeed  noteworthy  how 
men  of  progressive  social  views  like  the  Rev.  Robert  Veitch  of 
Crescent  chapel,  E.  R.  Barratt  of  Norwood  or  J.  K.  Nuttall  of 
Great  George  Street  clung  firmly  to  the  essentials  of  evangelical 
belief  in  an  age  of  general  theological  decline.  (Here  the  contrast 
with  the  Baptists  of  Liverpool  is  pronounced,  for  their  leading 
preachers  rarely  managed  to  embrace  the  Social  Gospel  without 
an  accompanying  Ritschlian  theology,  which  attracted  large 
crowds  for  a  time  but  eventually  withered  up  their  churches 
altogether.) 

The  Presbyterians  of  the  city  also  moved  slowly  to  a  more 
critical  position  and,  like  their  Congregational  brethren,  did  so 
without  internal  controversy.  Controversies  did  occur,  but  they 
were  not  on  points  of  doctrine — the  introduction  of  the  organ 
caused  in  the  1860's  and  70's  far  more  uproar  than  the  slow 
erosion  of  their  Calvinism.  It  was  in  the  1860's  that  Moderates, 
who  were  usually  political  Liberals  also,  began  to  appear  in  the 
Presbyterian  pulpits  of  the  city,  most  often  in  the  new  churches 
which  were  being  built  in  the  suburbs.  The  central  churches  on  the 
contrary  remained  outposts  of  high  and  dry  Calvinism,  and  one 
of  them,  Canning  Street,  had  as  its  minister  from  1880  to  1907 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  R.  McPhiall,  an  intensely  conservative  preacher, 
who  not  only  welcomed  the  Torrey-Alexander  mission  to  Liverpool 
(most  ministers  of  the  larger  denominations  abhorred  their  pre- 
Moodyite  hell-fire  preaching)  but,  as  Horton  Davis  has  recently 
pointed  out,  delayed  by  his  own  efforts  liturgical  renewal  in  the 
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denomination  for  a  number  of  years.  Perhaps  it  was  only  natural 
that  Liverpool  should  have  provided  the  sole  heresy  trial  which 
disturbed  the  even  progress  of  19th  century  English  Presbyterian- 
ism,  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Watson  of  Sefton  Park  Church,  in 
1897.  But  even  in  this  case  Watson's  liberalism  seems  more  like 
youthful  exuberance  than  mature  conviction,  and  '  Ian  McLaren ' 
lived  to  make  amends  for  his  early  rashness  by  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  later  theological  writings. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  at  no  time  in  the  19th  century  did  Con 
gregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers  of  this  city  differ  much 
in  the  essentials  of  their  preaching,  no  matter  how  they  may  have 
disputed  on  questions  of  church  order  and  discipline. 

(iii)     The  Laity 

No  adequate  history  of  Nonconformity  can  now  be  written  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  role  of  the  laity  upon  whom  in  the 
last  resort  the  churches'  growth  or  retraction  ultimately  depend. 
Not  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  denominational  exclusiveness,  we  are 
now  beginning  to  learn,  was  in  Victorian  times  due  to  the  differing 
social  complexions  of  the  various  churches,  and  relative  to  our 
local  theme,  we  are  compelled  to  enquire  just  what  sort  of  men 
assumed  lay  office  within  our  two  churches,  promoted  their 
various  activities  or  financed  their  building  projects.  And  here  at 
once  the  principal  difference  between  the  two  becomes  apparent, 
for  while  Liverpool  Congregationalism  seems,  as  Charles  Booth 
described  its  London  counterpart,  the  religious  expression  of  a 
particular  social  grouping  (and  that  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
social  spectrum),  Presbyterianism,  while  no  less  a  middle  class 
body,  was  far  broader  both  above  and  below,  embraced  in  other 
words,  a  larger  number  of  extremely  wealthy  families,  and  a  far 
bigger  segment  of  the  city's  artizanry. 

In  Liverpool,  the  *  boom  town  '  of  the  early  1 9th  century,  where 
fortunes  were  made  and  unmade  overnight,  and  denominational 
allegiances  were  proverbially  fluid,  there  was  no  positive  indication 
in  1800  that  this  was  the  natural  line  of  development  for  the  two 
denominations  to  follow.  Congregationalism  here  could  easily 
have  drawn  to  itself  *  the  cream  of  the  middle  classes  '  :  in  the 
1830's  in  fact  with  Isaac  O.  Jones,  the  town's  leading  conveyancer, 
Dr.  Blackburn,  the  Liverpool  Liberals'  leading  educationalist  and 
one-time  mayor,  Bartin  Haigh,  a  prosperous  builder,  and  above  all 
James  Hope  Simpson,  *  the  Napoleon  of  Liverpool  finance ',  com 
prising  among  others  a  veritable  galaxy  of  local  notabilities,  it 
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held  out  every  promise  of  so  doing  ;  yet,  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
this  did  not  happen,  and  the  social  prestige  of  the  denomination 
declined  as  its  leading  supporters  either  died  or  betook  themselves 
to  other,  more  salubrious,  areas  to  enjoy  their  hard-won  fortunes. 
By  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  most  prominent  Congregational 
laymen  were  of  a  far  more  modest  social  position.  By  this  time 
G.  B.  Crowe,  shipowner,  Nathaniel  Topp  and  Shorrock  Eccles, 
cottonbrokers,  J.  C.  Stitt,  marine  engineer,  Samuel  Job  and 
Elisha  Smith,  merchants,  were  seven  of  the  eight  Congregationalists 
most  active  in  denominational  life,  yet  were  far  from  leading 
figures  in  their  respective  professions — the  eighth,  William  Cross- 
field,  sugar  refiner  and  wholesale  grocer  who  was  always  looked 
up  to  in  any  financial  appeal  as  the  town's  wealthiest  Congrega- 
tionalist,  was  likewise  undistinguished  in  the  commercial  circles  of 
Liverpool,  and  died  in  1881  worth  only  £120,000,  a  sum  trifling 
by  Unitarian,  Presbyterian  or  even  Wesleyan  standards  ! 

Now  though  the  average  Presbyterian  was  probably  no  better 
and  no  worse  off  than  the  average  Congregationalist,  he  knew  that 
his  denomination  had  at  its  head  men  who  shared  with  the 
Unitarians  virtual  control  of  large  sections  of  the  city's  economic 
life.  No  matter  where  we  look,  Presbyterians  are  to  the  fore  in 
every  kind  of  business  enterprise  connected  with  the  port  :  the 
Cunards,  Balfours,  Guthries,  Williamsons,  Curries,  Mclvers,  Burts, 
Jardines,  Mathesons  and  Stitts  among  the  shipowners  and  mer 
chants,  the  Japps  among  the  shipbrokers,  the  Binghams,  Pattersons 
and  Pauls  (all  these,  interestingly  enough  from  Ulster,  not  Scotland) 
in  the  corn  trade,  the  Holders,  Thorburns  and  Smiths  on  the 
Cotton  Exchange,  the  McFies  in  sugar  refining,  the  Nichols  in 
building,  the  Rankins  in  railway  promotion,  the  Petries  in  re 
frigeration.  Most  of  these  were  very  wealthy  men,  and  many, 
having  made  their  fortunes,  returned  to  their  native  Scotland, 
often  to  the  broad  acres  of  a  highland  estate,  while  the  others  who 
elected  to  stay  very  soon  established  powerful  local  dynasties,  the 
Mclvers  of  Calderstones  for  example  acquiring  armorial  bearings 
in  1884. 

The  differing  class  structure  of  the  two  denominations  perhaps 
explains  why  the  Congregationalists  were  almost  to  a  man  political 
Liberals  and  the  Presbyterians  equally  divided  between  the  two 
parties,  though  of  course  the  latter  may  have  been  consciously 
trying  to  reproduce  in  an  alien  environment  the  political  antagon 
isms  of  their  native  Scotland,  as  they  reproduced  everything  else. 
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Through  thick  and  thin  the  Liverpool  Congregationalists  re 
mained  loyal  to  their  party,  even  though  Liverpool  was  the  most 
fervently  Tory  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Liberals  controlled 
the  municipality  for  only  nine  years  throughout  the  entire  century. 
Their  particular  concern  seems  to  have  been  educational  reform, 
and  two  of  them  took  the  lead  in  the  most  keenly  debated  schools 
controversies  of  the  19th  century,  Dr.  Blackburn  in  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  Schools  issue  of  the  1830's,  and  J.  J.  Stitt  in  the  early 
years  of  the  enforcement  of  the  1870  (Forster)  Education  Act. 
Their  loyalty  even  survived  the  Home  Rule  crisis  of  1885  which 
decimated  the  liberal  ranks  :  few  Congregationalists  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Liberal  Unionists,  who  first  appeared  in  Liver 
pool,  and  where  they  grew  into  a  powerful  political  force.  William 
Crossfield  junior  indeed  followed  the  staunch  political  tradition 
of  his  family  by  becoming  Liberal  M.P.  for  Lincoln  in  1892. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  Presbyterians.  In  the  early  19th 
century  when  they  were  still  very  Establishment-conscious  they  had 
formed  a  solid  Tory  block  together  with  the  Evangelical  Anglicans 
and  Wesleyans  ;  then,  with  the  rise  of  Moderatism  in  the  mid- 
century  more  liberal  attitudes  had  appeared  until  by  1880  Presby 
terians  had  become  so  powerful  within  the  local  Liberal 
organization  that  one  of  their  number,  John  Patterson,  was  chosen 
by  the  Liverpool  Association  as  its  leader  and  another,  Samuel 
Smith,  was  elected  Liberal  M.P.  for  Liverpool  (as  the  third, 
or  minority,  member)  in  1882.  Almost  overnight  the  impossible 
seemed  to  have  occurred  :  the  aristocratic  Unitarian  families  had 
had  their  traditional  control  of  Liverpool  Liberalism  wrenched  out 
of  their  hands  by  a  rival  and  upstart  religious  faction  (who  had 
even,  so  many  of  them  argued,  purloined  their  own  denominational 
name).  But  the  Unitarians  were  in  eclipse  for  three  years  only,  for 
the  Liberalism  of  Liverpool's  Presbyterian  community  could  not 
survive  the  shock  of  the  First  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  Ulstermen, 
including  John  Patterson,  deserted  of  course  en  bloc,  the  Scots 
for  the  most  part  followed  suit.  Prior  to  1885  a  number  of  Liver 
pool  Presbyterians  had  represented  parliamentary  constituencies 
in  the  Liberal  interest — Stephen  Williamson,  W.  P.  Sinclair  and 
R.  A.  McFie.  Afterwards  they  are  eclipsed  by  those  securing 
election  as  Tories  and  Liberal  Unionists,  John  Bingham  and 
Sinclair  who  had  both  changed  their  party  allegiance,  David 
Mclver  and  W.  W.  Rutherford,  and  though  it  was  the  boast  of  Ian 
McLaren  (himself  a  romantic  Tory  of  a  belated  Young  England 
variety)  that  his  church  at  Sefton  Park  displayed  its  *  catholicity ' 
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by  numbering  among  its  members  six  ex-Mayors  or  Lord  Mayors, 
three  Liberals  and  three  Conservatives,  it  was  without  doubt  the 
latter  who  by  the  turn  of  the  century  represented  the  predominant 
political  feeling  within  the  Presbyterian  community. 

(iv)     The  Churches  and  The  Masses 

Bishop  Wickham  in  his  '  Church  and  People  In  An  Industrial 
City '  and  Professor  Inglis  in  his  '  Churches  and  the  Working 
Classes  In  Victorian  England '  have  underlined  the  gulf  which 
separated  the  English  churches  in  the  19th  century  from  the 
proletarian  life  of  the  great  urban  communities.  Yet  before  their 
conclusions  are  allowed  to  harden  into  historical  dogma,  it  is 
necessary  to  enquire  from  the  viewpoint  of  comparative  local 
studies  just  how  widespread  the  phenomenon  really  was.  Quite 
apart  from  the  more  democratic  sects,  such  as  the  Free  and 
Primitive  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  denominations  of  Liverpool  were  certainly  aware 
that  a  home  missionary  problem,  as  they  called  it,  existed,  and 
were  no  less  energetic  in  taking  steps  to  remedy  the  same.  In 
general  their  response  took  two  forms,  firstly  the  establishment  of 
self-supporting  churches  in  working-class  areas,  and  secondly 
the  support  of  down-town  missions,  controlled  and  run  by  the 
parent  church. 

In  the  former  activity  the  Presbyterians  started  off  with  a  natural 
advantage  in  that  they  had  a  large  body  of  immigrant  Irish,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  Scotch  artizans,  among  whom  the  church-going 
habit  was  fairly  strong.  Islington  Church  was  composed  of  such 
families,  while  Union  Church,  Everton,  built  in  1875,  was  erected 
'  to  restore  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  '  a  thousand  Presbyterian 
families,  *  all  of  the  working  class  \  St.  Peter's,  Scotland  Road, 
Earle  Road  Church  (established  1862),  and  Vauxhall  Road  (1867) 
were  similarly  situated  in  wholly  working-class  areas.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  on  the  other  hand  started  from  scratch  as  far  as 
such  enterprises  were  concerned.  Their  predominantly  working- 
class  churches  were  entirely  the  result  of  tireless  missionary 
labours,  Berkeley  Street  (founded  originally,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  1820's),  Brownlow  Hill  and  Burlington  Street  in  the  1860's,  and 
Garston  in  the  1870's.  The  most  powerful  of  them  all  was  of  course 
Westminster  Road,  situated  in  Kirkdale,  the  home  of  aggressive 
working-class  Conservatism,  where  the  sympathies  as  well  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers  harmonized  closely  with  the 
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real  needs  of  his  artizan  supporters,  and  gave  him  one  of  the 
largest  congregations  in  Liverpool. 

The  growth  of  the  down-town  missions  for  evangelistic  and 
philanthropic  work  represents  a  more  successful  type  of  church 
extension  within  both  denominations.  From  the  1850's  onwards 
small  mission  stations  were  opened  in  various  depressed  parts  of 
the  town,  though  once  again  the  Presbyterians  were  well  to  the 
fore  in  this  activity,  for  their  laymen  were  the  financial  backbone 
of  the  Town  Mission  (the  majority  of  whose  full-time  workers  were 
incidentally  Scots),  and  most  of  their  branch  stations  were  worked 
in  co-operation  with  this  evangelistic  agency.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  while  every  Presbyterian  church  in  Liverpool  had  at  least 
one  mission  and  several  of  the  larger  ones  two,  three  or  four,  only 
the  bigger  Congregational  churches  were  active  in  this  field,  and 
none  of  them,  save  Great  George  Street  for  a  short  period,  ever 
supported  more  than  one  station. 

All  these  ventures  were  at  their  height  in  the  1870's  and  80's, 
especially  after  the  highly  successful  impact  of  the  Moody-Sankey 
mission.  It  was  afterwards  that  serious  decline  set  in.  Both 
denominations  saw  many  of  their  mission  stations  close  in  the 
1890's,  though  on  the  whole  the  Presbyterians  were  rather  more 
successful  in  keeping  theirs  open,  possibly  because  of  the  greater 
resources  available  to  them.  But  while  two  great  working-class 
churches,  Islington  under  the  leadership  of  the  two  Verner  White 
brothers  and  Westminster  Road  under  the  beloved  Rogers, 
remained  as  strong  as  ever,  most  of  the  others  rapidly  declined 
to  the  point  of  extinction,  St.  Peter's  closing  in  1912,  Vauxhall 
Road  in  1916,  Brownlow  Hill  in  1892  and  Burlington  Street  in 
1894.  Earle  Road  kept  open  its  doors  only  by  becoming  branch 
mission  of  Sefton  Park;  Berkeley  Street  thanks  only  to  the  generous 
subventions  of  the  County  Congregational  Union.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  it  is  clear  that  both  denominations  were  on  the  retreat 
in  the  working  class  areas  of  the  city  (though  it  would  be  a 
travesty  of  the  facts  to  suggest  that  they  had  never  witnessed 
faithfully  within  them),  and  even  in  the  middle-class  suburbs  were 
achieving  far  less  than  before.  Here  the  rate  of  chapel-building 
was  slowing  down  perceptibly  in  the  1890's,  the  Congregationalists 
even  being  compelled  to  abandon  sites  such  as  that  at  Aigburth 
which  they  had  hopefully  acquired  in  anticipation  of  repeating  the 
success  of  the  60's  and  70's,  the  great  era  of  chapel  building  when 
in  both  denominations  new  Merseyside  causes  were  being  estab- 
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lished  at  the  rate  of  one  per  year.  The  palmy  days  of  church 
extension  were  manifestly  over. 

The  present  article  has  tried  to  outline  the  growth,  structure 
and  attitudes  of  two  Protestant  denominations  in  a  nineteenth 
century  city.  Much  has  necessarily  been  abbreviated  and  much 
omitted,  particularly  any  reference  to  their  philanthropic  activities 
or  their  contribution  to  popular  culture  (a  sphere  in  which  English 
Nonconformity  is  said  to  have  been  uninterested,  and  in  which  its 
role  has  been  seriously  undervalued).  Sufficient  has  been  said 
however  to  underline  the  basic  similarities  between  the  two, 
similarities  which  are  far  more  striking  than  the  differences  over 
church  polity  which  kept  them  apart.  Their  complete  lack  of 
contact  at  this  time  can  be  more  adequately  explained  in  a 
sociological  frame  of  reference  than  in  terms  of  the  hardening  of 
different  theological  traditions.  Their  relative  prosperity,  the  easy 
availability  of  money  to  build  new  churches  (and  of  talented 
pastors  to  minister  in  them),  the  confident  unquestioning  assump 
tions  they  could  make  about  their  own  ecclesiastical  principles 
and  the  bouyant  self-confidence  thus  inspired — such  are  the  factors 
which  lured  the  two  churches  into  a  type  of  denominational 
isolationism  which  could  subsist  in  total  disregard  of  the  work 
and  witness  of  others.  IAN  SELLERS 


A    NOTE    ON   SOURCES 

In  a  wide-ranging,  interpretative  essay  like  the  above,  the  usual  critical 
apparatus  can  be  more  misleading  than  informative.  The  following  sources 
have  however  proved  of  considerable  value.  For  the  Congregationalists, 
B.  Nightingale's  Lancashire  Nonconformity,  Vol.  6  (1893)  carries  the  story 
of  the  individual  churches  up  to  1890,  while  there  are  older  surveys  by 
I.  O.  Jones  (1866)  and  J.  A.  Picton  (1877).  Jubilee  articles  in  the  Mersey  side 
Congregationalist  for  March  1935  are  particularly  illuminating,  as  is  the 
Centenary  History  (1906)  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  also  by 
Nightingale.  For  the  Presbyterians  historical  materials  are  far  less  abundant, 
and  apart  from  a  brief  survey  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 
Yearbook  for  1906  no  history  of  Liverpool  Presbyterianism  has  ever  been 
written.  Fortunately  numerous  chapel  histories  to  some  extent  supply  this 
deficiency,  that  of  Canning  Street  (1896)  being  particularly  good.  Two 
splendid  full-length  biographies  are  those  of  Dr.  Raffles  by  T.  S.  Raffles 
(1864)  and  Dr.  John  Watson  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  (1908)  :  no  other 
Liverpool  ministers  received  such  copious  treatment  after  their  deaths. 
There  are  however  abundant  biographical  references  to  the  laymen  of  both 
denominations  in  the  Liverpool  Local  History  Library  (the  satirical  journal, 
The  Porcupine,  was  very  interested  in  the  Presbyterians),  while  the 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Yearbooks  contain  useful  ministerial 
obituaries. 
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HELD    IN   PUBLIC   CUSTODY   (List  5) 

(Previous  list  in  Vol.  xx.  No.  1,  p.  50) 

Greater  London  Record  Office,  County  Hall,  S.E.I.— 
(1)  Church  Records. 

Arundel  Sq.  Cha.,  Barnsbury  :  marriages,  1899-1916  ;  trust 
deeds,  1868-94. 

Barnsbury  Cong.  Cha.,  Islington  :  Ch.  minutes,  1885-1903. 

Bedford  Cha.,  Camden  Town  :  Ch.  minutes,  1892-1905  ; 
Deacons'  minutes,  1888-1905. 

Bedford  Pk.  Cong.  Ch.,  Streatham  :  Ch.  minutes,  1885-7. 

Brentford  Cong.  Ch.,  including  records  1693-1840  of  Presby 
terians  from  whom  Building  taken  over  :  registers  of 
members,  1693-1943  ;  baptisms,  1694-1865  ;  burials, 
1786-1856  ;  Ch.  minutes,  1840-1943  ;  Trustees'  minutes, 
1700-1840 ;  Deacons'  minutes,  1883-91  ;  title  deeds, 
1709-1825. 

Burdett  Rd.  Cong.  Ch.,  Stepney  :  marriages,  1909-39  ;  register 
of  members,  1866-1932 ;  Deacons'  minutes,  1913-27 ; 
accounts,  1917-26  ;  miscellanea,  1908-36. 

Cannon  St.  Rd.  Cong.  Ch.,  Stepney  :  baptisms,  1792-1810  ; 
register  of  members,  c.18-19. 

Christ  Ch./Wycliffe  Cong.  Ch.,  Ilford  :  registers  of  members, 
1896-1939  ;  Ch.  minutes,  1896-1950  ;  Deacons'  minutes, 
1896-1955  ;  Sunday  sen.,  1903-36  ;  accounts,  1907-52  ; 
annual  reports,  1910-63.  (And  see  Wycliffe  C.  C.,  Stepney) 

Christ  Ch.  (Cong.),  Peckham  :  marriages,  1914-32. 

City  Rd.  Cha.,  Finsbury  :  registers  of  members,  1850-64 ; 
baptisms,  1850-97 ;  marriages,  1852-6 ;  Ch.  minutes, 
1850-1900. 

Claremont  Cong.  Ch.,  Finsbury  :  committee  minutes,  1885-93. 

Court  Rd.  Cong.  Ch.,  Eltham  :  title  deeds,  1898-99. 

Craven  Cha.,  Westminster  :  Ch.  minutes,  1830-1,  1858-94  ; 
committee  minutes,  1858-94  ;  correspondence,  1889-95. 

Deptford  Cong.  Ch.  :   deed,  Wingrove's  Charity,  1896. 

Dr.  Calamy's  Meeting  Ho. /Princes  St.,  Westminster  ;  later 
Stamford  St.,  Southwark  :  book  containing  transcriptions 
concerning  trustees,  finance,  deacons,  1735-1824. 
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East  Dulwich  Grove  Cong.  Ch.,  Dulwich  :  title  deeds,  1878- 
1900. 

Ebenezer  Cha.  and  Albion  Cong.  Ch.,  Hammersmith  :  regis 
ters  of  members,  1784-1918 ;  baptisms,  1875-1938 ; 
marriages,  1881-1938  ;  burials,  1881-6  ;  Ch.  minutes, 
1881-6,  1923-38. 

Fetter  Lane  Cha.,  City  of  London  ;  later  Union  Rd.,  Leyton  : 
baptisms,  1730-1896  ;  Ch.  minutes,  1707-1859  ;  Deacons' 
minutes,  1838-67  ;  title  deeds,  1721-1839  ;  miscellaneous 
records  of  chapel  Provident  Society,  1806-1912. 

Finsbury/Fletcher's  Cha.,  Finsbury  :  baptisms,  1824-89  ; 
marriages,  1838-64  ;  Managers'  minutes,  1835-90. 

Girdlers'  Hall,  Cong,  assembling  at ;  later  Cha.  New  Broad 
St.,  City  of  London  :  register  of  members,  1727-1844  ; 
Ch.  minutes,  1727-1856  ;  baptisms,  1845  ;  minutes  of 
*  Brethren  of  the  Church',  1821-51. 

Greenwich  Rd.  Cong.  Ch.  :  baptisms,  1857-1919. 

Greville  PI.  Cong.  Ch.,  Kilburn  :  baptisms,  1871-1923  ;  mar 
riages,  1871-1923  ;  registers  of  members,  1858-1915  ;  Ch. 
minutes,  1870-1924;  Deacons'  minutes,  1860-1920; 
committee  minutes,  1921-4  ;  accounts,  1904-24. 

Gunnersbury  Cong.  Ch.,  Chiswick  :  baptisms,  1888-94  ;  mar 
riages,  1894  ;  roll  of  members,  1888-97  ;  Ch.  minutes, 
1888-1957  ;  committee  and  Deacons'  minutes,  1887-1961  ; 
Sunday  School  minutes  (Turnham  Green),  1871-86 ; 
accounts  1891-4. 

Harley  St.  Cha.,  Bow  :  baptisms,  1876-1926  ;  marriages, 
1876-1925  ;  registers  of  members,  1878-1918 ;  Lord's 
Supper  Register  1878-1926  ;  Ch.  minutes,  1876-1922 ; 
committee  minutes,  1908-15. 

Herne  Hill  Cong.  Ch.,  Camberwell  :  title  deeds,  1902-04. 

High  St.  Cong.  Ch.,  Lewisham  :  title  deeds,  1866-93. 

Highbury  Quadrant  Cong.  Ch.,  Islington  :  title  deed,  1882. 

Holywell  Mount  Cha.,  Shoreditch  :  certificates  of  baptism, 
1837-54. 

Horbury  Cha.,  Netting  Hill  Gate  :  correspondence,  1850-1920. 

Kentish  Town  Rd.  Cong.  Ch.  :  title  deeds,  1849-51. 

Linden  Grove  Ch.,  Peckham  Rye  :  baptisms,  1909-49 ; 
marriages,  1908-44  ;  Deacons'  minutes,  1933-40  ;  deeds, 
1891-1954. 

Lower  St.  Mg.  Ho./Cha.,  Islington  :  title  deeds,  1744-1833  ; 
miscellanea,  1744-1837. 
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Markham  Sq.  Cong.  Ch.,  Chelsea  :  registers  of  members, 
1856-1952  ;  baptisms,  1868-1939  ;  marriages,  1892-1939  ; 
Ch.  minutes,  1856-1930. 

Maze  Hill  Cong.  Ch.,  Greenwich  :  title  deeds,  1823-70. 

Merton  Hall  Cong.  Ch.,  Merton  :  committee  and  Deacons' 
minutes,  1919-28  ;  trustees'  minutes,  1923-41. 

New  Road  Mg.  Ho.,  Stepney  :  baptisms,  1811-17. 

New  Tabernacle  and  Hoxton  Academy  Cong.  Ch.,  Shoreditch: 
marriages,  1899-1941  ;  register  of  members,  1857-1930  ; 
Ch.  minutes,  1911-46;  committee  minutes,  1834-52; 
Deacons'  minutes,  1938-46  ;  Hoxton  Auxiliary  Christian 
Instruction  Society,  minutes,  1827-35  ;  Sick  Man's  and 
Friend  in  Need  Society,  cash  book,  1883-1936  ;  Sunday 
school  cash  book,  1901-45  ;  trust  deeds,  1842-98  ;  Charity 
Commission  orders,  1949-58. 

Offord  Rd.  Cha.,  Islington  :  marriages,  1899-1917  ;  accounts, 
1900-34  ;  reports,  1922-3. 

Orange  St.  Cong.  Cha.,  Leicester  Square  :  accounts,  1896- 
1904  ;  trustees'  minutes,  1880-1908  ;  transcript  of  Charity 
Commission  enquiry,  1910  ;  title  deeds,  1849-68. 

Park  Cres.  Cong.  Ch.,  Clapham  :  Ch.  minutes,  1819-97  ; 
Deacons'  minutes,  1894-6  ;  register  of  members,  c.1894. 

Pavement  Cha.,  Hoxton  and  Southgate  Rd.  Cha.,  Hackney  : 
baptisms,  1845-88  ;  marriages,  1851-78  ;  register  of  mem 
bers,  1845-78  ;  Ch.  minutes,  1845-59  ;  collections,  1845-59. 

Sydney  St.  Cong.  Cha.,  Bethnal  Green  :  cash  book,  1890-99. 

Sion  Cha.,  Whitechapel  :  Trustees'  minutes,  1883-92  ;  corres 
pondence,  1899-1900. 

Southwark  Pk.  Cong.  Ch.,  Bermondsey  :  title  deeds,  1859-84. 

Swanscombe  St.  Cong.  Ch.,  Plaistow  :  baptisms,  1860-82  ; 
roll  of  members,  1859-80  ;  Ch.  minutes,  1859-1903. 

Tolmers  Sq.  Cong.  Ch.,  St.  Pancras  :  baptisms,  1863-1919  ; 
marriages,  1863-1918. 

Tottenham  Court  Cong.  Cha.,  St.  Pancras  :  Young  Men's 
Association,  1847-51. 

Trinity  Cong.  Ch.,  Catford  :  deeds,  1863-1911. 

Trinity  Cong.  Ch.,  Croydon  :  baptisms,  1871-1915  ;  marriages 
and  burials,  1887-1918  ;  registers  of  members,  1864-1917  ; 
Ch.  minutes,  1864-1918  ;  Deacons'  minutes,  1878-1918. 

Turnham  Green  Cong.  Ch.  :  see  Gunnersbury  C.  C. 

Upper  Clapton  Cong.  Ch.  :  title  and  trust  deeds,  1812-95. 

Victoria  Pk.  Cong.  Ch.,  Bethnal  Green  :  baptisms,  1905-50. 
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West  Dulwich  Cong.  Ch.  :  marriages,  1939-41  ;  registers  of 
members,  1853-1939;  Lord's  Supper,  1870-1938;  Ch. 
minutes,  1868-1930 ;  Deacons'  minutes,  1868-1935  ; 
accounts,  1940-5  ;  title  deeds,  1855-6  ;  miscellanea,  1855- 
1945. 

West  Hampstead  Cong.  Ch.  :  baptisms,  1907-39  ;  marriages, 
1908-28  ;  registers  of  members,  1894-1933  ;  Ch.  minutes, 
1894-1913  ;  committee  minutes,  1906-24  ;  accounts,  1919- 
34  ;  pew  sittings,  1896-1922  ;  collections,  1894-1926. 

White's  Row  Cha.,  Spitalfields  and  City  of  London  :  baptisms, 
1756-1908  ;  Ch.  minutes,  1794-1841. 

Willesden  Green  Cong.  Ch.  :  marriages,  1884-1916  ;  roll  of 
members,  1835-80  ;  Ch.  minutes,  1876-1914  ;  cash  book, 
1882-1916. 

Wood  Green  Cong.  Ch.  :  baptisms,  1868-70  ;  registers  of 
members,  1866-70  ;  Ch.  minutes,  1862-1963  ;  Committee 
minutes,  1861-1921  ;  Deacons'  minutes,  1921-63  ;  mar 
riage  certificate  counterfoils,  1924-40  ;  trust  deed,  1863. 

Wycliffe  Cong.  Ch.,  Stepney  :  baptisms,  1850-1906  ;  marriages, 
1873  ;  burials,  1831-1902  ;  registers  of  members,  1827-91  ; 
Ch.  minutes,  1862-1906  ;  Deacons'  minutes,  1849-1907  ; 
accounts,  1848-1900  ;  Christian  Association,  1893-1902  ; 
Sunday  school,  1843-1906.  (And  see  Christ  Ch.  Wycliffe 
C.  C.,  Ilford.) 

Zion  Cha.,  Mitcham  :  burials,  1821-94  ;  roll  of  members, 
c.1821. 

(2)  Records  of  London  Congregational  Union. 

London  Board  of   Congregational   Ministers  :    registers    of 

members,  1929-48  ;  bank  statements,  1928-49. 
London  Congregational  Chapel  Building  Society  :  committee 

minutes,    1870-74 ;    sub-committee    minutes,    1849-80 ; 

financial,  1876-1942. 
London     Congregational     Union  :     membership,     1903-37 ; 

General   Committee   and   Council   minutes,   1872-1937  ; 

committee   minutes,    1893-1941  ;   register  of  mortgages, 

1880-1939  ;    register    of    insurance    policies,    1934-42 ; 

Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1899-1902. 
Nathaniel  Bromley's  Charity  :    accounts,   1857-1939  ;  deeds, 

1628-1800. 
North  District,  London  Congregational  Union  :  executive  and 

assembly  minutes,  1938-59. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  DODDRIDGE'S 
CONFESSION  OF  FAITH 

(Made  at  his  Ordination,  1730,  J.  Waddington,  Congregational 
History  1700-1800,  pp.  280  ff.) 

2.  I  believe  that  God  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  immutable  spirit, 
the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  of  power,  of  holiness  and  justice,  of 
truth  and  goodness  ;  and,  in  one  word,  that  He  is  possessed  of  all 
perfections  we  can  form  any  idea  of,  and  of  infinitely  more  than 
we  can  distinctly  conceive. 

6.  But  when  I  take  survey  of  the  state  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  it,  I  see  an 
universal  degeneracy  prevailing  in  the  heathen  world.  I  find  such 
errors  in  speculation  and  enormities  in  practice,  as  spread  infamy 
and  misery  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  threaten  a  more  dreadful 
destruction  in  the  invisible  world. 

7.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  it  well  worthy  of  God  to  inter 
pose  by  immediate  revelation  to  regulate  the  notions  and  practices 
of  His  creatures.  As  this  is  evidently  a  possible  and  a  desirable 
thing,  so  it  is  what  the  known  goodness  of  the  Divine  nature  may 
give  us  some  encouragement  to  hope  for. 

18.  I  believe  that  the  sacred  SPIRIT,  who  is  the  grand  agent  in 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  is  a  Divine  person  united  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  an  adorable  and  incomprehensible  manner ;  and 
thus  I  learn  and  firmly  believe  the  great  doctrine  of  a  TRINITY 
of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  an  aweful  mystery  which, 
being  pure  revelation,  I  apprehend  I  should  only  obscure  by 
attempting  fully  to  explain  it. 

24.  I  apprehend  that  the  Scripture  is  to  be  in  the  main  the  rule 
of  worship  as  well  as  of  faith,  and  that  it  directs  us  here  not  by 
laying  down  any  exact  form  of  church  government  or  ritual  for 
publick  service,  but  by  prescribing  most  excellent  general  canons, 
and  leaving  it  to  particular  societies  to  adjust  lesser  circumstances 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  own  relish  and  convenience. 

26.  ...  I  am  bound  in  duty  affectionately  to  esteem  and  embrace 
all  who  practically  comply  with  the  design  of  the  revelation  and 
love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  how  much  soever  they 
may  differ  from  myself  in  their  language  or  their  conceptions 
about  any  speculative  points. 
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The  Prayer  Book  Tradition  in  the  Free  Churches  by  A.  Elliott 
Peaston  (James  Clarke,  1965,  18s.) 

This  is  a  scholarly  and  most  comprehensive  work  by  the  minister 
of  the  Non-Subscribing  Presbyterian  Church,  Dromore,  County 
Down.  Professor  E.  C.  Ratcliff,  in  his  Foreword,  writes  :  *  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr.  Peaston  has  completed  the  extra- 
Anglican  history  of  the  Prayer  Book  ...  he  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  English  religion  .  .  .  His  book  is  the 
work  of  a  master.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  to  commend  it.' 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In  Part  I  Mr.  Peaston  deals 
with  puritan  revisions  of  the  BCP  and  with  the  use  made  of  it 
by  the  Methodists,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion  and 
the  Free  Church  of  England.  Part  II  discusses  the  influence  of  the 
Prayer  Book  on  the  worship  of  Moravians,  Congregationalists, 
Baptists  and  the  Churches  of  Christ.  Part  III  is  devoted  to  the 
New  Church  (Swedenborgian)  and  Part  IV  to  the  use  of  the  book 
by  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  and  the  Free  Catholics. 

Two  minor  points  call  for  comment  in  Chapter  III.  On  p.  46  Mr. 
Peaston  says  that  '  Extemporary  prayer  was  a  Methodist  innova 
tion,  though  the  Presbyterian  divines  in  1661  had  sought  some 
latitude  for  free  prayer  in  church  services  '.  It  may  have  been  an 
innovation  within  the  strictly  Anglican  tradition  but  had  long 
been  in  use  in  the  older  dissenting  churches.  On  the  following 
page  mention  is  made  of  *  what  may  be  the  first  reference  in  any 
baptismal  rite  to  the  use  of  sprinkling  as  a  valid  mode  of  baptism  '. 
The  Westminster  Directory  had  already  provided  for  sprinkling 
as  an  alternative  to  pouring. 

Congregationalists  will  look  with  particular  interest  to  Chapter 
VII.  By  including  Dr.  Orchard's  '  Divine  Service '  in  Part  IV  Mr. 
Peaston  has,  I  think,  done  less  than  justice  to  the  influence  this 
book  has  had  among  Congregationalists.  Orchard's  Ten  Orders  of 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  have  so  often  provided  ministers  with 
their  opening  sentences  and  prayers.  The  printing  of  the  versicles 
and  responses  from  Matins  and  Evensong  in  the  BCP  in  The 
Congregational  Hymnary  and  more  recently  in  Congregational 
Praise  has  meant  that  over  many  years  these  have  been  a  familiar 
feature  of  many  Congregational  services.  It  may  also  be  of  interest 
to  add  that  the  Ten  Orders  of  Worship  from  A  Book  of  Con 
gregational  Worship  were  set  to  music  selected  and  composed  by 
Sir  Walford  Davies. 
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Mr.  Peaston  has  put  us  all  very  much  in  his  debt.  His  book  is 
a  mine  of  information.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  an  excellent 
bibliography.  JAMES  M.  TODD 

Called  unto  Liberty :  A  Life  of  Jonathan  May  hew,  1720-1766  by 
Charles  W.  Akers  (Harvard  University  Press  and  Oxford  Univer 
sity  Press,  1965,  52s.) 

Jonathan  Mayhew  was  pastor  of  the  new  and  wealthy  Boston 
West  Congregational  Church  and  the  champion  of  colonial 
liberties  in  the  years  before  the  Stamp  Act.  In  theology  as  well  as 
politics  he  fought  for  liberal  opinions  :  he  paved  the  way  for 
Unitarianism.  He  resisted  the  pressure  of  Anglicanism.  Professor 
Akers  writes  a  careful  and  impressive  account  of  religion  and 
politics  in  Massachusetts,  a  mixture  of  parochial  events  with 
impending  international  consequences,  and  he  reveals  the  skilful 
infiltration  which  Thomas  Hollis,  the  left-wing  Whig,  effected 
through  Mayhew,  for  his  strong  liberal  political  principles.  Perhaps 
lack  of  materials  prevented  the  author  portraying  Mayhew  as 
pastor  and  person  as  clearly  as  controversialist,  though  one  notes 
that  Harrison  Gray  says  in  his  '  Memoir '  that  the  sermons 
published  as  Christian  Sobriety  came  to  the  press  because  young 
people  pressed  for  it,  an  indication  of  his  pastoral  gifts,  and  one 
wonders  whether  there  exist  other  slight  clues  to  Mayhew's  powers 
and  character  of  which  more  might  have  been  said. 

A  Bunyan  Guide  by  H.  G.  Tibbutt  (Elstow  Moot  Hall  Leaflet  1, 
third  edition,  revised,  1965,  Is.) 

John  Bunyan  is  one  of  the  few  Protestants  in  England  who  has 
excited  immense  hagiological  labours.  Our  Research  Secretary's 
pamphlet  tells  us  the  whereabouts  of  various  relics,  first  editions, 
stained  glass  windows,  etc.,  connected  with  the  saint. 

J.H.T. 
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Editorial 

At  the  end  of  last  year  an  important  book  came  out,  which 
unhappily  many  of  us  will  be  unable  to  read.  It  is  tantalizing  to 
hear  Welsh-speaking  colleagues  extolling  the  virtues  of  Dr.  R. 
Tudur  Jones'  Hanes  Annibynwyr  Cymru  (History  of  Independents 
in  Wales).  We  hope  to  convey  something  of  its  nature  by  inclu 
ding  a  review  article  upon  it  in  our  next  issue.  Dr.  Geoffrey  Nut- 
tail's  long-awaited  book  on  Baxter  is  just  published,  perhaps  his 
best  book,  and  this  will  be  reviewed  next  time,  when  we  also  hope 
to  have  his  presidential  address  to  be  delivered  this  May  on  "Philip 
Doddridge  and  'the  care  of  all  the  churches' — a  Study  in  Over 
sight".  We  wish  to  congratulate  Clyde  Binfield  of  Sheffield  Uni 
versity  upon  obtaining  a  Cambridge  Ph.D.,  for  a  thesis  on 
Nonconformity  in  East  Anglia  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  J.  H.  Henry  of  Belfast  upon  being  awarded  a  Ph.D.,  by  Queen's 
University  in  the  city  for  his  work  on  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  Ireland.  We  hope  that  we  may  let  readers  know  and  see  some 
thing  of  their  work  before  long.  We  are  glad,  too,  of  Dr.  Hitch 
cock's  contribution  to  Transactions,  brief  though  it  is,  because  he 
makes  another  link  with  the  United  States;  'my  designation',  he 
writes,  'is  Instructor  in  History,  St.  John's  University,  New  York 
City'. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
CONGREGATIONAL  AND 

PRESBYTERIAN 
SOME  NEW  ENGLAND  FACETS 

Mr.  Thomas's  most  interesting  article  about  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  in  the  chapel-building  age  (Joint  Supplement: 
Studies  in  the  Puritan  Tradition,  December,  1964)  must  have  set 
readers  thinking  again  about  this  important  aspect  of  English 
Nonconformity.  Some  American  reader  may  have  felt  that  there 
are  New  England  facets  of  the  topic  which  deserve  consideration. 
The  writer  has  no  pretensions  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  church 
history  of  New  England,  but  he  has  recently  studied  a  series  of 
hitherto  unnoticed  letters  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman  of  Boston, 
which  contain  many  passages  of  interest  in  the  context  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  article.1 

Colman' s  letters  were  written  between  1717  and  1725  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wodrow  in  Scotland,  and  they  form  part  of  the  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  the  Wodrow  Letters  in  the  National  Lib 
rary  of  Scotland.2 

Colman  had  first-hand  experience  of  English  Nonconformity 
because  he  came  to  England  shortly  after  the  Toleration  Act; 
having  graduated  at  Harvard,  he  arrived  in  England  in  1695  and 
remained  for  some  four  years.  During  his  stay  he  served  several 
Presbyterian  congregations,  including  those  at  Cambridge  and  Bath. 
Colman  quickly  attracted  the  notice  and  approval  of  leading 
Presbyterian  ministers,  amongst  them  Daniel  Williams  and  Calamy. 


lFor  Benjamin  Colman  vide  C.  K.  Shipton:  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates 
(vol.  iv,  1933)  and  Ebenezer  Turell :  Life  and  Character  of  Benjamin 
Colman  (Boston  1749).  Turell  was  Colman's  son-in-law,  but  his  ap 
praisal  of  Colman's  life  and  work  rises  above  mere  filial  piety.  The 
essay  by  T.  Hornberger:  Benjamin  Colman  and  the  Enlightenment 
(reprinted  from  The  New  England  Quarterly,  vol.  xii,  No.  2,  1939)  is 
also  relevant.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Shipton  for  his  encourage 
ment  and  help. 

2For  Robert  Wodrow  vide  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  Cham 
bers'  Eminent  Scotsmen  (revised  T.  Thompson,  1875).  The  Colman 
letters  are  contained  in  vols.  XX  and  XXI  of  the  MSS  Wodrow  Letters; 
the  writer  acknowledges  gratefully  the  courtesy  and  ready  help  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Library  of  Scotland.  Wodrow's  letters  to  Colman 
are  available  in  The  Wodrow  Correspondence  ed.  T.  M'Crie  (3  yols. 
1849)  but  M'Crie  included  two  only  of  Colman's  letters  and  neither 
bears  on  the  subject  of  this  article. 
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In  1699,  while  still  in  England,  Colman  was  called  to  the  Brattle 
Street  Church  in  Boston — despite  Dr.  Increase  Mather's  scathing 
description  of  him  as  'a  raw  and  unstudied  youth,  but  also  of  a 
very  unsanctified  temper  and  spirit.'3  As  Turell  recorded: 
His  Letters  from  Boston  desired  him  to  ask  Ordination  at 
London.  .  .  He  was  ordained  by  Prayer  with  the  Imposition  of 
the  Hands  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Richard  Stretton,  John  Spade 
man,  Robert  Fleming,  and  Christopher  Taylor  .  .  .4 
Colman  and  Wodrow  had  much  in  common  to  bind  them  in 
fellowship  in  spite  of  their  separation  by  such  great  distance  and 
some  superficial  differences  of  circumstance  and  temperament: 
both  showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  pastoral  ministry  coupled 
with  the  exercise  of  their  literary  abilities;  they  were  convinced  of 
the  vital  need  for  the  Church  to  accept  fully  her  missionary  task 
and  were  keenly  interested  in  the  well-being  of  all  her  Protestant 
branches;  they  were  strongly  orthodox  at  a  time  when  many  were 
coming  under  the  influence  of  Arian  views,  and  both  men  sincerely 
deplored  the  strident  controversy  and  harsh  personalities  which  so 
often  marked  the  theological  exchanges  of  their  times.5 

Finally,  Colman's  statements  about  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
her  full  Presbyterian  order  and  discipline  were  such  as  to  commend 
him  most  warmly  to  Wodrow,  who  saw  her  not  only  as  his  dear 
national  church  but  also  as  the  one  sure  defence  of  Protestant 
orthodoxy.6  Colman's  Boston  church  was  Congregational,  as 
were  almost  all  the  New  England  churches  of  his  time,  but  he  was 


3Shipton :   op.  cit. 

4Turell :   op.  cit. 

5Space  does  not  permit  of  a  reasoned  justification  for  these  statements. 
Briefly,  Colman  declined  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  in  part  at  least 
because  'I  am  very  much  disinclined  to  leave  my  Church,  or  to  under 
take  an  Office  so  much  above  me  .  .  .'  (Letter  of  refusal  in  December, 
1724;  Turell:  op.  cit.)  and  Wodrow  refused  to  accept  the  care  of  some 
large  and  important  parishes;  Colman,  in  writing  to  Wodrow  in  June, 
1725,  said  'It  pleases  me  to  hear  of  ye  Agreement  of  our  Spirits  in  an 
Aversion  to  ye  Transportation  to  more  publick  posts  that  have  been 
offered  to  us.'  (Letter  No.  54,  vol.  XXI,  Letters.)  Wodrow  was  closely 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  missionary  societies  of  his  time,  inclu 
ding  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England;  Colman 
himself  had  preached  to  the  Indians  and  served  as  Commissioner  both 
of  the  S.P.G.  in  New  England  and  the  Edinburgh  Society. 

6For  example,  when  acknowledging  Wodrow's  first  letter  to  him,  Colman 
wrote  '.  .  .  I  account  ye  Interest  of  all  ye  Reformed  Churches  to  be  in 
the  Welfare  of  ye  Church  of  Scotland,  who  are  the  Bulwark  of  pure, 
Reformed  Religion  in  my  poor  Judgment,  and  therefore  having  my  first 
&  Highest  Reverence  &  my  Prayers  to  God  for  his  gracious  Defence  and 
Protection  .  .  .'  (Letter  No.  13,  vol.  XX,  Letters.) 
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perfectly  open  about  his  own  Presbyterian  principles  and  his  con 
viction  that  something  of  Presbyterian  order  and  discipline  were 
essential  if  the  New  England  churches  were  to  meet  successfully 
the  challenge  of  the  times: 

I  have  always  openly  avowed  myself  something  of  a  Presbyter 
ian  under  our  Congregational  Form,  and  my  People  freely 
allowed  me  my  Latitude,  and  sometimes  pleasantly  told  me 
that  they  thought  me  the  most  cautious  of  any  Pastor  in  the 
Town  or  Land,  not  to  break  in  upon  the  Rights  of  the 
Brethren.7 

On  another  occasion,  Colman  wrote: 

I  freely  confess  I  do  not  see  what  much  short  of  the  Practice 
of  the  French  and  Scotch  Churches  will  be  sufficient,  nor  what 
beyond  them  is  necessary  ...  I  think  there  should  be  in  every 
particular  Church  be  formed  and  fixed,  a  Consistory,  as  the 
French  Churches  had,  or  a  Kirk  Session  as  the  Churches  of 
Scotland,  to  have  the  Government  of  it  in  all  things  .  .  .8 
Despite  these  firm  sentiments  in  favour  of  that  'Presbyterianism 
dependent'  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
Colman  would  have  been  altogether  happy  within  the  full  Presby 
terian  order  and  discipline  of  the  Kirk  itself.    His  practical  exper 
ience  of  working  within   the  Congregational  order  of  the  New 
England  churches  certainly  left  him  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of 
what  he  termed  an  'Authoritative  Regimen'  and  with  its  hobbling 
of  ministerial  authority  by  the  laity.    But  Colman  was  not  at  all 
a  narrow  man  and,  as  Turrell  noted: 

His  Notions  of  Church-Government  and  Discipline  were  larger 
than  many  of  his  Brethren's,  neither  had  he  any  opinion  of  an 
exacted  uniformity  in  religious  Administrations.9 
Wodrow   had   long   corresponded  with   Cotton  Mather   before 
chance  brought  him  into  acquaintance  with  Colman  during  1717.10 


7Turell:   op.  cit. 


10The  chance  circumstance  was  that  Colman  conducted  the  marriage  in 
Boston  of  the  young  son  of  Wodrow's  great  friend,  Colonel  John  Erskine 
of  Carnock  and  had  written  a  letter  to  Cotton  Mather  intended  to 
reassure  the  Erskine  family  about  this  unexpected  early  marriage;  Cotton 
Mather  had  been  asked  by  Wodrow  to  keep  an  eye  on  young  Erskine 
Colman  s  letter  was  sent  on  to  Wodrow  by  Cotton  Mather  and  Wodrow 
wrote  to  Colman  to  thank  him  warmly  for  his  kindness  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  they  might  correspond.  Colman  had  in  fact  written  a 
letter  direct  to  Wodrow  about  the  marriage  but  this  went  astray 
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But  he  was  ever  eager  to  widen  his  correspondence  with  those  who 
might  satisfy  his  curiosity  about  the  world  outside  Scotland,  and 
he  was  often  rather  disappointed  by  Cotton  Mather's  'general 
accounts'  only  of  religious  life  in  New  England.  Wodrow  made 
it  clear  to  Colman  that  he  hoped  for  much  more  specific 
information: 

But  I  earnestly  beg  you'll  favour  me  with  every  thing  you'll 
please  to  think,  were  you  here,  and  I  at  Boston,  you  would 
wish  to  know — the  success  of  the  Gospel,  the  state  of  real 
religion,  the  number  of  your  Churches,  the  progress  of 
Christianity  among  the  Indians  .  .  -11 

Colman  certainly  met  Wodrow's  remit  to  him  when  he  wrote  a 
six  page  letter  on  24th  January,  1719,  in  which  he  dealt  at  length 
with  the  'state  of  real  Religion'  and  the  organisation  of  the 
Church: 

Sir,  you  enquire  after  ye  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  us; 
wch.  to  be  sure  decreases  with  our  Growth,  &  as  ye  world 
grows  upon  us.  It  is  not  in  proportion  with  us  as  it  was  when 
our  numbers  were  smaller.  Strangers  crowd  in  upon  us  daily. 
Pride  &  Vanity  is  Epidemical,  &  our  young  people  run  into  ye 
fashions  extremely.  This  has  eat  out  ye  heart  of  serious 
Godliness.  Yet  we  have  a  great  Number  of  serious  Godly 
praying  people,  both  older  &  younger  here  &  thro'  most  parts 
of  ye  land.  Sobriety  &  Modesty  &  Virtue  &  outwd.  profession 
of  religion,  &  ye  frequenting  of  the  public  Worship  &  a  strict 
rest  &  retirement  on  ye  Sabbath,  with  family  Worship,  are  as 
Laudable  &  visible  here  as  in  most  places  in  ye  world;  but 
certainly  the  power  of  Godliness  is  much  on  the  Decay,  &  so  is 
ye  strict  Government  &  Instruction  of  families. 

In  Doctrine  we  abide  strictly  by  ye  Assembly's  Confession; 
In  Worship  we  want  ye  public  Reading  of  ye  Scripture,  used 
only  by  me  &  a  few  other  Congregations  thro'  ye  Province,  ye 
Sacraments  are  administered  by  us  with  much  Solemnity,  in 
Boston  monthly,  in  other  Towns  once  in  Six  Weeks,  or  two 
Months.  Our  rising  young  Ministers  return  into  ye  Congrega 
tional  Principles  much,  wch.  pleases  ye  Doctors  much.12 


^Letter  No.  CIX,  vol.  II,  The  Correspondence. 

12Letter  No.  18  B,  vol.  XX,  Letters;  the  'Doctors'  were  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather.  Colman's  handwriting  was  neat  and  small  and  very 
legible  in  all  the  letters  and  he  used  rather  fewer  abbreviations  than  a 
good  many  of  his  early  eighteenth  century  contemporaries. 
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On  the  appointment  of  ministers: 

As  to  ye  Election  of  Ministers  with  us  we  are  free,  but  I  think 
not  altogether  regular,  &  there  is  much  discontent  &  murmur 
in  many  Congregations.  It  is  determined  by  Law  (before  I 
came  into  public  Service)  that  every  Town  shal  have  an  Ortho 
dox  Minister,  approved  by  ye  three  Neibouring  Pastors, 
before  Ordination,  that  ye  people  (wch.  is  to  say,  the  Male 
Communicants  at  ye  Lords  table)  have  ye  Nomination  &  who 
therefore  meet  &  chuse  one;  &  that  Choice  being  signified  to 
ye  Inhabitants  of  ye  Town,  they  meet  &  by  a  Major  Vote 
(Communicants  &  Non-Communicants  now  meeting  together) 
confirm  or  non-concur.  Ye  Choice  being  made  ye  said  People 
send  letters  to  what  neibouring  Pastors  &  Churches  they  please, 
&  if  they  will  over  ye  Vicinity,  &  send  to  Churches  more  dis 
tant;  informing  them  of  their  Choice  and  desiring  the  Pastors, 
with  what  Elders  or  Messengers  they  please,  to  come  &  ordain 
their  Elect  Pastor,  wch.  is  done  with  great  Solemnity  &  much 
Concourse,  with  prayer  &  Imposition  of  hands.  Only  we 
have  one  Custom  of  giving  ye  right  hand  of  fellowship  peculiar 
to  our  Selves.  .  .  A  Pastor  is  chosen  by  ye  Elders  &  Messengers 
convened,  in  their  Name  &  in  ye  Name  of  ye  Churches  whom 
they  represent,  to  give  ye  hand  of  fellowship. 

There  was,  however,  an  important  distinction  drawn  between  the 

generality  of  the  churches  in  Massachusetts  and  those  in  Boston 

itself: 

But  as  to  ye  Election  of  Ministers  ye  Law  excepts  Boston  & 
leaves  them  to  their  liberty  or  former  Usage;  that  is  here  ye 
Communicants  only  chuse  ye  Minister  &  tell  ye  Congregation 
they  have  done  so  &  admit  them  not  into  a  second  Vote  of 
Concurrence  .  .  ,13 

On  the  question  of  discipline: 

As  to  our  Discipline  it  may  seem  more  defective  than  it  really 
is,  but  how  long  our  Congregational  Methods  will  serve  as  we 
grow  in  numbers  &  in  views,  I  fear.  Ye  method  that  we  have 
been  in  &  are  in  is  this.  In  our  Churches  none  are  admitted 
to  ye  Lords  table  without  being  first  propounded  to  ye  Congre 
gation;  I  signify  to  mine  that  I  have  received  from  ye  persons 
named  those  serious  professions  as  in  a  Judgment  of  Charity  to 


13One  might  expect  that  the  Boston  churches  would  have  preserved  a 
stricter  form  for  the  election  of  ministers  in  line  with  that  of  the  first 
Congregational  settlers  in  the  Colony. 
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commend  them  to  their  holy  fellowship.  But  in  most  of  our 
Churches  there  is  a  written  Relation  required,  &  publicly  read 
by  ye  Minister;  ye  Imposing  of  wch.  as  a  term  of  full  Com 
munion  I  know  not  how  we  can  answer  to  ye  Ch.  of  England. 
So  our  Members  are  admitted  with  ye  Consent  of  ye  Brethren, 
if  any  of  them  offend  they  are  suspended  &  censured  with  ye 
concurring  Judgment  of  ye  Brethren;  in  wch.  ye  Pastors  do 
however  act  more  their  own  will  &  pleasure  than  if  they  had 
a  Presbytery  or  Consistory  of  Elders  of  Council  authority  with 
them.  We  therefore  have  some  principal  leading  Brethren 
ordinarily  with  whom  we  privately  advise,  &  so  bring  matters 
into  public.  And  if  ye  person  be  grieved  at  ye  sentence  of  ye 
Chh.,  he  appeals  to  a  Council  of  Churches  who  are  called  to 
gether,  as  was  before  said  in  ye  case  of  Ordination,  who 
seldom  fail  of  healing  wt.  is  amiss.14 
Colman  added  an  important  postscript  to  this  letter: 
I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  ye  Ministers  of  every  Vicinity 
here  form  themselves  into  Associations,  &  have  their  stated 
meetings  for  prayers  &  mutual  Advice  to  one  another,  &  to  all 
that  please  to  apply  unto  them. 

Some  of  us  laboured  some  years  agoe  to  have  these  so  many 
standing  Councils,  for  ye  Churches  in  every  Vicinity,  so  that 
any  difference  in  any  of  these  Churches  should  first  be  bro't 
to  them  &  decided  by  them:  &  we  prevailed  so  far  that  ye 
whole  Body  of  Ministers  thro'  ye  Province,  five  or  six  excepted, 
of  whom  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  chief,  passed  it  into  a  Vote, 
first  in  every  Association,  &  then  by  Delegates  from  each 
Association  meeting  in  Boston:  But  under  ye  Doctors  frowns, 
&  ye  stiffness  of  some  Churches  it  is  come  to  nothing;  nay 
some  have  severely  handled  us  in  print  for  betraying  ye 
Churches. 

This  issue  of  'SynodicaP  organisation  sharply  divided  Colman 
and  the  Mathers.  One  may  see  in  the  above  passage  Colman's 
desire  for  a  system  going  well  beyond  the  general  understanding 
of  the  role  of  'classical  associations'  as  held  in  England  at  the 
time.  Colman  wanted  the  associations  to  have  a  definite  standing 
and  a  power  of  decision  which  would  have  deprived  the  laity  of 
any  real  say  in  the  determination  of  causes.  It  was  the  fear  of 
such  a  development  which  no  doubt  provoked  'ye  stiffness  of  some 


14Although  Colman  here  praises  the  work  of  these  conciliar  associations, 
subsequent  extracts  will  show  that  he  was  usually  dissatisfied  with  this 
extempore  form  of  church  order  and  discipline. 
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Churches.'  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  were  bound  to  oppose 
Colman's  concept  for  they  felt  that  such  'synods'  went  far  beyond 
a  proper  Independency  and  their  own  idea  of  associations  of 
ministers  meeting  only  occasionally  to  help  in  determining  weighty 
and  difficult  cases.15  It  is  not  surprising  that  Colman  for  his  part 
felt  that  'ye  aged  Doctor'  was  living  too  much  in  the  past  and 
failed  to  realise  that  a  growing  population,  and  an  increasing  diver 
sity  of  views,  demanded  some  more  settled  and  positive  machinery 
for  hearing  and  determining  disputes  in  the  churches. 

Colman  returned  to  this  theme  on  several  occasions  in  his  long 
correspondence  with  Wodrow,  and  the  latter  evidently  found  it  an 
interesting  and  important  one.  Colman  mentioned  it  again  in  his 
letter  of  17  November  1719,  apropos  of  his  reading  of  Walter 
Steuart  of  Pardovan's  book  about  the  Church  of  Scotland  which 
he  had  received  from  Wodrow16 : 

.  .  .  whereby  I  have  already  received  Satisfaction  in  several 
points  about  your  Order  &  Government  wherein  I  was  in  dark 
before.  I  wish  heartily  that  we  were  here  under  any  like 
Authoritative  Regimen,  but  our  aged  Ministers  have  been 
ready  to  call  it  Apostasy  in  us  to  desire  any  such  thing.  Accord 
ingly  now  we  have  not  had  a  Synod,  properly  so  called,  these 
forty  years;  &  when  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  we  did  in  a 
Convention  of  ye  Ministers  of  the  Province  come  into  a  general 
desire  &  Vote  to  address  ye  Government  for  ye  calling  of  a 
Synod,  &  they  were  addressed  accordingly  by  a  Committee  of 
us  appointed  in  ye  Name  of  ye  Convention;  ye  aged  Dr. 
Mather  alone  opposing  it  we  could  not  obtain  one.  All  ye 
reason  given  that  he  feared  ye  present  Ministers  would  goe  off 
as  far  as  disgust  would  allow  from  ye  Congregational  to  ye 
Presbyterian  Discipline  &  Government.17 

During  1719-20  there  was  a  serious  dispute  at  Boston.  Mr. 
Thatcher  (actually  Peter  Thacher)  successfully  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  his  congregation  at  Weymouth  to  allow  him  to  leave  his 


15The  writer  should  mention  here  the  kind  interest  taken  in  this  article 
by  Mr.  Thomas;  the  latter  has  drawn  attention  to  Cotton  Mather's 
approval  of  the  English  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Heads  of 
Agreement  of  1691  in  his  Magnolia  Christi  Americana  (1702). 

16 Wodrow  mentioned  in  his  letter  of  24  August,  1719,  that  he  was  sending 
Colman  a  book  which  'will  give  the  fullest  view  of  our  discipline  and 
practice  of  any  thing  I  could  think  upon  .  .  .'  (Letter  No.  CLI,  vol.  II, 
The  Correspondence)',  the  book  was  Walter  Steuart  of  Pardovan's: 
Collections  and  Observations  concerning  the  Worship,  Discipline,  and 
Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (first  published  in  1709). 

^Letter  No.  23,  vol.  XX,  Letters. 
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charge  of  them  in  order  to  live  at  Boston,  for  family  and  health 
reasons,  and  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  joint  pastorate  of  a  Boston 
church.  This  was  bitterly  resented  by  a  group  in  the  Boston 
church,  who  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  secede  and  to  build  a  new 
church  if  Thacher's  call  was  maintained.  Many  people  felt  that 
Thacher's  church  at  Weymouth  should  not  have  allowed  him  to 
leave.  The  threat  of  secession  in  Boston  caused  the  Mathers  to 
press  for  a  meeting  of  ministers  to  discuss  the  situation.  In  his 
letter  of  1  March,  1720,  Colman  wrote: 

For  we  being  formed  upon  ye  Congregational  foot  &  principles, 
a  great  many  of  our  people  think  the  Relation  between  pastor 
&  flock  to  be  like  that  between  husband  and  wife;  &  yr.  fore 
yt.  Mr.  Thatcher  has  done  something  very  heinous  &  foul.  Ye 
New  House  too  alarms  ye  two  Drs.  in  whose  Nei'bourhood  ye 
Scene  of  all  this  Contention  lies,  &  now  they  call  upon  ye 
other  hitherto  silent  &  passive  Ministers  of  ye  other  end  of  ye 
Town  to  think  of  these  Motions  whither  they  tend. 
Ye  aggrieved  &  dissenting  Brethren  of  Mr.  Webb's  Church 
do  therefore  now  apply  by  a  Letter  unto  ye  Ministers  of  ye 
Town,  &  enter  their  Complaint  of  Mr.  Thatcher's  remove  & 
coming  into  ye  Pastoral  Office  over  them.  Ye  Ministers  now 
answer  'em  yt.  they  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Thatchers  remove, 
having  never  had  from  Mr.  Thatcher  any  sufficient  Reasons 
for  it;  but  observe  to  'em  yt.  Weymouth  is  supplyed  &  wt.  a 
worthy  &  Excellt.  Person  Mr.  Thatcher  is.18 

This  somewhat  equivocal  advice  by  the  Boston  ministers  did  not 
resolve  the  dispute  and  there  was  a  most  unseemly  public  disturb 
ance  in  church  when  Mr.  Thacher  was  inducted.     Colman  was 
deeply  upset  by  the  whole  affair  and  wrote: 
All  this  Disorder  is  owing  to  ye  want  of  Presbyterian  Author 
ity  &  Jurisdiction  among  us.    Tho'  it  be  true  yt.  we  declare 
here  agst.  Independency  &  plead  for  ye  Consociation  of  Chhs., 
&  yt.  they  apply  to  &  are  accountable  to  Neibour  Chhs.;  but 
all  this  is  too  weak  a  buttress,  for  when  they  wil  both  Ministers 
&  People  wil  be  Independent.19 

When  Colman  once  again  dealt  with  the  problem  of  discipline 
under  the  Congregational  order,  the  context  was  once  more  the 
calling  of  a  minister.  A  young  minister  from  the  West  of  Ireland, 
a  Mr.  Sturgeon,  had  been  well  received  in  New  England  and  'dis 
played  among  our  own  Candidates.'  But  Mr.  Sturgeon  became  a 


^Letter  No.  25,  vol.  XX,  Letters. 
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source  of  trouble  in  1723  when  a  part  of  the  population  of  Water- 
town  was  upset  by  the  civil  government's  decision  to  divide  their 
town  into  two  parishes.  The  dissident  group  formed  a  third 
church  and  wished  to  call  a  minister  of  their  own: 

.  .  .  knowing  yt.  none  of  our  own  Ministers  would  head  'em 
they  apply  to  Mr.  Sturgeon:  He  advises  with  ye  neighbouring 
Ministers  &  with  us  of  Boston  among  ye  rest.  Every  one 
unanimously  advise  him  not  to  join  in  their  Measures;  yet  in 
defiance  of  ye  Courts  directions  &  Ministers  Advices  he  goes 
into  them  all.  But  knowing  that  he  could  not  get  ordained  in 
this  his  perverse  way,  he  makes  a  private  motion  to  three  or 
four  Ministers,  lately  arrived  to  us  from  Ireland  and  most 
courteously  received  here,  who  in  a  most  clandestine  manner 
ordained  him  by  themselves,  in  a  private  house  in  Boston, 
covering  the  Intention  &  action  from  every  Minister  in  ye 
Town;  it  may  be  not  five  or  ten  persons  know  of  it.  A  Council 
of  Fourteen  Churches,  Ministers  &  Elders,  went  to  Watertown 
&  sent  to  Mr.  Sturgeon,  but  he  would  not  come  to  us.  We 
sent  him  then  our  reproof,  &  said  that  he  was  no  regular 
Pastor  to  that  People,  nor  they  a  proper  particular 
church  .  .  .20 

It  did  not  look  as  if  the  censure  of  the  'Council'  would  much 
influence  Mr.  Sturgeon  or  his  flock,  but  there  was  an  interesting 
sequel  which  Colman  mentioned  in  his  letter  of  June,  1725: 
A  Council  of  many  Churches  met,  heard  &  admonished  him 
more  than  two  years  past,  altho'  he  refused  to  see  them  or 
appear  before  them.     Our  Principle  is  that  such  a  venerable 
body  have  power  only  to  advise  &  give  counsel.    And  Mr. 
Sturgeon  despised  ye  advice  &  feared  not  since  we  pretended 
not  to  judge  &  require.    But  he  has  found  the  same  effect  & 
force  of  our  Method  here,  as  if  he  had  been  censured  by  your 
Judicatories;  &  having  voluntarily  laid  himself  very  low  be 
fore  another  Council  he  is  restored  by  them  to  usefulness  & 
Service  in  our  Churches.21 

This  success  of  the  persuasive  process  of  Councils  may  have 
given   Colman   some  satisfaction   but  he   was   soon   involved  in 


20Letter  No.  28  F,  vol.  XX,  Letters.  Wodrow  thought  that  he  knew  of  this 
Mr.  Sturgeon  'I  am  grieved  for  the  unthankful  and  most  irregular  car 
riage  of  Mr.  Sturgeon.  I  heard  some  account  of  his  unsavoury  carriage 
when  a  student  at  Glasgow  some  years  ago,  if  he  be  the  same  youth  (as 
I  think  he  is),  and  that  he  was  stopped  in  his  licentiatory  trials  .  .  .' 
(Letter  No.  XIII,  vol.  Ill,  The  Correspondence) 

2 'Letter  No.  54,  vol.  XXI,  Letters. 
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another  case  which  caused  him  to  speak  sharply  of  the  lack  of 
proper  authority  in  church  affairs.  This  time  he  was  the  principal 
in  the  case  which  arose  out  of  the  invitation  to  him  to  become 
President  of  Harvard.  Although  Colman  had  serious  doubts 
about  accepting  the  invitation,  the  immediate  issue  involved  was 
that  of  the  relationship  between  pastor  and  congregation.  The 
attitude  of  the  laity  was  crucial  for  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
had  the  last  word  on  the  appointment  including  the  fixing  of  a 
salary  for  the  post.  It  was  necessary  for  Colman  to  be  able  to 
show  that  his  Church  at  Brattle  Street  were  agreeable  to  his 
leaving  them  and  though  it  appears  that  they  were  reconciled  to 
his  going,  the  House  of  Representatives  insisted  on  the  mind  of  the 
Church  being  'made  certain' : 

You  will  see  ye  strength  &  straitness  of  our  Congregational 
Principles,  &  the  Propriety  in  &  Dominion  over  their  Ministers 
which  our  Government  do  just  now  seem  to  move  ye  Chhs. 
to  usurp.  The  reason  is,  because  of  late  ye  Town  of  Ports 
mouth,  ye  Head  of  ye  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  being 
bereaved  of  their  Pastor,  after  some  essayes  for  a  Resettlement 
which  run  them  into  danger,  they  applied  to  ye  Chh.  of 
Ipswich  to  spare  them  Mr.  Fitch,  one  of  their  worthy  Mini 
sters.  The  Chh.  of  Ipswich  refusing,  ye  Chh.  of  Portsmouth 
applies  to  ten  neibouring  Chhs.  to  meet  in  Council,  their 
Pastors  with  Delegates  or  Elders,  &  to  give  advice  &  judgment 
in  the  Case.  The  Council  met,  ye  Churches  were  both  heard, 
&  it  appeared  to  us  that  it  would  be  much  for  ye  Interest  of 
Religion  if  the  Chh.  of  Portsmouth  might  have  their  Request; 
and  we  advised  Mr.  Fitch  to  go.  This  rarity  with  us  has  so 
alarmed  our  Towns,  that  ye  Representatives  will  not  allow 
one  to  be  President  of  the  College  unless  his  Chh.  will 
consent.22 

Wodrow's  reaction  to  this  was  what  one  would  have  expected  from 
a  pillar  of  the  Kirk: 

In  my  opinion,  the  prophets  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  spirit 
of  the  prophets;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  the  narrowness  of  the 
constitution  among  you,  that  churches  should  pretend  a 
dominion  over  those  that  ought,  by  our  Lord's  rule,  to  be 
their  guides  and  governors;  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  as 
well  as  by  our  Lord's  institution,  ought  to  be  judge  of  what  is 
for  the  public  interest.  By  no  rule  that  I  can  think  of,  parties 


22Letter  No.  52,  vol.  XXI,  Letters. 
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can  be  judges  in  their  own  cause;  and  I  see  not  how  competing 
claims  among  you  can  be  brought  to  an  issue,  save  by  the 
interposition  of  the  magistrate,  which  I  take  to  be  against  your 
Congregational  principles  .  .  ,23 
Colman  agreed  with  Wodrow: 

...  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  our  Congregational  Bottom  is 
narrow  and  unreasonable,  &  I  know  of  no  such  Dominion  to 
be  claimed  by  Churches  over  their  Ministers.24 
These  extracts  complete  the  passages  in  Colman's  letters  bearing 
on  this  present  topic,  but  there  is  much  else  besides  in  them  which 
is  of  interest  and  value  in  the  wider  context  of  the  religious  scene 
in  New  England,  Scotland  and  England  circa  1715-30.    Benjamin 
Colman  emerges  from  these  letters  as  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling 
and  he  deserves  more  attention  than  he  has  yet  received  from  his 
own  compatriots.    His  biographer  justly  said  of  him: 
He  always  brought  Light  &  Heat  into  the  Pulpit  with  him, 
to  improve  the  Minds  &  affect  the  Hearts  of  his  Hearers.25 

N.  CAPLAN. 


23Letter  No.  XCIV,  vol.  Ill,  The  Correspondence. 

24Letter  No.  54,  vol.  XXI,  Letters. 

25Turell:   op.  cit.     The  present  writer  has  edited  the  full  text  of  Colman's 

letters   to  Wodrow   and  this   is   to    be   published   in   the   Massachusetts 

Historical  Society's  Proceedings  during  1966. 


EARLY    SEPARATIST   BURIAL   PRACTICE 

The  following  is  a  proclamation  of  John  Aylmer,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Diocese  of  London  Vicar  General's 
Book  for  1583-90,  preserved  in  the  London  County  Council  Record 
Office  (DL/C/334,  fol.  342). 

The  document  illustrates  in  practice  the  known  separatist  rejec 
tion  of  the  Anglican  burial  service,  which  was  thought  to  imply 
the  possibility  of  universal  salvation.1 

A  loosely  organised  separatist  group  is  known  to  have  been 
meeting  'by  Bedlein'  as  early  as  1589.  It  was  formally  organised 
in  1592.2 

The  long-term  ineffectiveness  of  the  proclamation  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  as  late  as  1639  an  observer  described  a  Brownist 
funeral  in  a  graveyard  near  Bedlam  where  the  corpse  was  merely 
thrown  into  the  grave  and  covered  over.  When  the  gravedigger 
told  the  mourners  they  would  have  to  fetch  a  minister,  they  said 
that  he  'might  spare  his  labour.'3 

JAMES  HITCHCOCK 

Whereas  there  hathe  at  the  buriall  of  the  dead  in  the  newe 
churchyarde  by  bedlame  wch  was  founded  by  Sr.  Thomas  Rowe 
sometimes  alderman  of  London  growne  divers  enormities  and 
breaches  of  her  ma'te  lawes  and  misdemeanors  in  not  usinge  the 
forme  appoynted  by  the  booke  of  comon  prayer  at  their  burialls 
for  that  divers  fantasticall  persons  whoe  utterly  refuse  to  communi 
cate  wth  our  churche  in  publiq  prayer  administracon  of  the  Sacra 
ments  &  preachinge  doo  carrye  their  dead  tither  out  of  sondrye 
places  of  the  citie  of  london  there  most  unreverently  tumblinge 
them  into  the  pit  digged  for  them  besides  other  abuses  offered  in 
burialle  in  that  place  lately  reported  unto  us  not  mete  here  to  be 
sett  downe  ffor  the  avoydinge  of  these  abovenamed  disorders  & 
abuses  in  that  place  &  for  the  observinge  of  one  uniforme  order  by 
lawe  p'scribed  in  burialle  in  that  place  as  is  &  ought  to  be  used 
in  all  places  throughe  the  Realme.  Who  have  thought  it  convenient 
to  decree  &  appoynte  by  vertue  of  her  ma'te  commission  for  causes 
eccliasticall  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England  to  us  &  others 


]Horton  Davies,  The  Worship  of  the  English  Puritans  (Westminster:   the 
^Dacre  Press,  1948),  pp.  73,  84. 

2Champlin    Burrage,    The    Early    English    Dissenters   (Cambridge:    at  the 
University  Press,  1912),  I,  p.  132. 
II,  pp.  326-27. 
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directed  and  by  vertue  of  a  statute  in  that  behalf  made  &  provided, 
that  the  keper  of  that  churchyard  before  that  he  breake  any  ground 
to  make  any  grave  shall  take  in  writinge  the  name  of  the  partie 
that  is  to  be  buried  &  of  the  p'ishe  that  he  or  she  dwelleth  in  or 
was  brought  from  to  be  buried  &  if  they  be  nott  householders  then 
whome  they  be  servant  &  children  unto  And  further  that  before  he 
suffers  the  corse  to  be  brought  w'thin  the  burienge  yarde  he  doe  se 
that  there  be  either  the  minister  of  the  p'ishe  from  whom  the  corse 
is  brought  or  some  other  minister  that  doth  come  wth  them  wch 
hathe  wth  him  the  booke  of  comon  praier  &  shall  reade  the  ser 
vice  appoynted  by  the  said  booke  for  the  buriall  of  the  dead.  And 
if  any  shall  bringe  any  corse  to  be  buried  without  any  minister  or 
shall  nott  have  the  publiq  service  appoynted  at  the  buriall  of  the 
dead  to  be  used,  the  kep'  of  the  churchyard  shall  refuse  to  suffer 
them  to  be  brought  into  the  burienge  yarde  or  there  to  be  buried 
&  shall  cause  them  to  returne  unto  their  owne  p'she  from  whome 
they  came  with  the  dead  corps.  And  shall  imediately  upon  their 
deniall  or  refusall  certified  of  the  names  of  such  as  shall  soe  refuse 
together  wth  the  places,  where  they  dwell  unto  the  lord  Bisshopp  of 
london  or  his  chancellor  for  the  time  being  of  the  whole  man' 
of  the  p'wisses4  And  we  doe  herebye  require  aswell  the  L.  Maior  of 
the  oitie  of  london  for  the  time  beinge  as  the  ordinarye  of  the  dioces 
that  they  take  order  wth  the  kepers  of  the  forse5  churchyarde  wch 
nowe  be  or  hereafter  shalbe  for  the  good  &  due  obs'vacon  of  all 
the  p'wisses  that  one  uniforme  order  appoynted  by  her  her  ma'te 
lawes  may  be  observed  in  buriall  of  the  dead  in  that  place  as  in  all 
other  places  of  her  ma'te  dominions  geiven  at  lambeth  at  xxith  of 
maye  1590. 
John:  london 


4There  is   difficulty   in   both   transcribing   and  interpreting  this  word;  one 
suggestion  is  that  it  should  be  'p'misses'  i.e.  premises;  man'  being  manor. 
5foresaid. 
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Selections  from  a  First  Year  Student's  Diary 

James  Pugh  Perkins  was  born  at  West  Bromwich  on  11 
December  1853.  Educated  at  Silcoates  School,  after  working  for 
a  time  in  his  father's  office,  he  preceded  to  Rotherham  College 
and  then  settled  at  Ossett,  Yorkshire.  He  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  L.  A.  Shepherd,  J.P.,  of  Dewsbury.  Accepting  the  pastorate  at 
Chapel-in-the-Field,  Norwich,  he  became  a  member  of  the  City 
School  Board,  Chairman  of  the  Norfolk  Union,  and  a  Director  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  serving  on  the  Committee  for  India. 
After  ten  years  in  each  of  his  first  two  Pastorates,  he  removed  to 
Worthing.  In  12  years  there  he  built  up  one  of  the  strongest 
Churches  in  Sussex,  and  during  his  ministry  the  present  building 
in  Shelley  Road  was  erected.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  local  Free 
Church  Council  and  Chairman  of  the  Sussex  Union.  Owing  to  ill- 
health  he  accepted  a  call  to  Warminster,  Wiltshire,  where  he  soon 
recovered  and  took  over  also  the  Church  at  Crockerton.  Later 
he  accepted  the  charge  of  Sedburgh.  In  the  first  World  War  he 
served  for  four  years  with  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  then  took  many 
temporary  pastorates.  He  contributed  much  to  the  press  and  wrote 
hymns,  tracts  and  children's  stories.  His  prayers  will  aways  be 
remembered.  On  20  October  1940,  he  and  his  wife  celebrated 
their  diamond  wedding,  receiving  a  telegram  from  the  King.  He 
was  a  founder  director  of  the  Congregational  Insurance  Co.  Three 
of  his  four  sons  became  ministers.  He  died  on  9  February 
1948. 

J.   S.  PERKINS 

Monday,  9th  January.  Reached  Rotherham  College  4.00  p.m. 
Took  tea  with  the  Matron  and  the  other  Candidate,  Willett  from 
Burslem. 

10th  January.  At  10.30  a.m.  Prelim,  exam.  Paley  paper  easy. 
Scripture  rather  difficult.  Willett  was  unwell  and  had  to  give  in. 

llth  January.  I  appeared  before  General  Committee.  Was 
asked  difference  between  Independency  and  Congregationalism. 
Also  what  is  meant  by  growth  in  spirituality.  I  got  through  with 
comparative  ease.  I  praise  God  He  has  led  me  thus  far. 

12th  January.  Willett  has  had  to  return  home  to-day.  Poor 
fellow.  At  the  commencement  of  my  course  I  ask  God's  blessing 
and  will  work  earnestly  during  my  course. 
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15th  January.  My  first  Sunday  in  College.  Preached  at 
Mexborough  and  Swinton.  Good  assembly  at  night.  Text 
Psalm  125  verse  1.  Fee  6/-.  Fare  9d.  Stayed  at  Mr.  Medcalfe's. 
Enjoyed  myself  very  much. 

24th  January.  Began  to  read  Homer,  book  17  for  matric. 
I  want  this  exam  over  to  devote  myself  to  the  great  work  before 
me.  Bought  candles,  6d. 

26th  January.     Did  a  little  chemistry. 

27th  January.  I  desire,  above  all,  to  be  a  first  class  preacher. 
Am  disinclined  to  take  out  a  degree.  I  drew  out  the  plan  of  a 
sermon.  Lists  are  poor  this  week. 

29th  January.     Rose  at  7.30  a.m.     At  Greaseboro'.     Fee  2/-. 

1st  February.  To  annual  Congregational  tea  meeting  at 
Masboro'  Chapel.  A  dry  discussion. 

17th  February.     No  class  sermon  to-day. 

19th  February.  Preached  at  Pollington  and  Cowick.  Very 
fair  congregation,  which  made  me  very  earnest.  I  hobbled  about 
with  bad  heel.  Fee  8/3d.  Fare4/0id. 

21st  February.  My  turn  at  Chaplaincy.  I  can't  think  I  will 
be  ready  for  matric,  at  Christmas. 

24th  February.  No  sermon  class.  No  Greek  class  again.  We 
progress  slowly. 

26th  February.  Could  not  go  to  Swinton  because  of  bad  foot. 
Did  sermon  work.  Heard  Mr.  Gates1  preach  a  dry  theological 
discourse. 

1st  March.  Elocution  class.  Poor  criticism.  Heard  Gates 
who  was  more  energetic  than  usual. 

2nd  March.     Dr.  Falding2  has  no  classes  this  week. 

5th  March.  At  Hatfield.  Good  audience.  Fee  6/8d.  Fare 
3/4d. 

7th  March.     No  classes  with  the  Doctor. 

!Gates,  William  John  (1816-1902),  tr.  Highbury;  Aylesbury  1842-66; 
Masboro'  Cha.  1866-78;  ret.  Croydon.  Falding  considered  Gates'  preaching 
'uniformly  good,  sound  in  doctrine,  always  carefully  prepared  and,  intelli 
gent  and  earnest.'  (C.Y.B.  1903.  p.  177) 

-Falding,  Frederick  John,  M.A.,  D.D.,  (1818-92),  tr.  Rotherham,  Glasgow; 
Wellington  1845-8;  New  Rd.,  Bury  1848-51;  Principal  Rotherham  1851-88 
and  Yks  U.  C,  Bradford  1888-92.  Chairman  CUEW  1888-9.  Brother-in-law 
to  Samuel  Plimsol.  He  rescued  Rotherham  C.,  from  financial  disaster, 
rebuilt  it;  was  instrumental  in  the  amalgamation  of  Airedale  and  Rother 
ham  to  form  the  Yks.  United  C. 
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8th  March.  Bought  some  oranges  Id.  To  Masboro'  Chapel 
for  debate  on  "Whether  theatre  going  is  beneficial  to  religious  life". 
Debate  took  a  trivial  and  ridiculous  turn.  Did  not  like  it. 

10th  March.  No  sermon  class  to-day.  Doctor  and  (Professor) 
Tyte3  away.  Usual  prayer  meeting  to-night. 

12th  March.     No  Greek  again  to-day. 

13th  March.     I  am  Monitor  this  week. 

14th  March.  Hamilton's4  Ordination  at  Crowle.  So  no 
classes.  Done  very  little  work  to-day. 

15th  March.     Elocution  class.     Tame  and  dry. 

30th  March.  Rotherham  races  to-day.  Multitude  running 
after  sinful  pleasures. 

31st  March.  Did  a  little  French.  Played  cricket.  I  wish  to  be 
a  fluent  public  speaker. 

5th  April     Heard  MacFadyen.     I  like  his  zeal. 

7th  April.  My  first  platform  speech.  "The  duty  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  Christian  work."  I  was  not  nervous  but  had 
been  previously. 

8th  April.     Went  a  walk  to  get  up  my  sermon. 

llth  April.  To  father's  mill.  I  worked  at  his  books.  He  has 
many  bad  debts.  No  time  for  private  study.  I  am  told  that 
Mayers  Green  Church  is  not  going  on  at  all  well. 

18th  April.  Returned  to  College  by  9.15  a.m.  train  from 
Birmingham.  Arrived  3.30  p.m. 

2nd  May.  No  Greek  again  to-day.  Sermon  by  Hadfield. 
Obscure  and  incorrect.  Had  walk  with  Fred  Binns.5 

13th  May.  Lists  very  good  to-day  because  to-morrow  is  May 
Meeting  Sunday. 

14th  May.  Walked  to  Kimberworth.  Lost  my  way.  Text 
I  Timothy,  6.  20. 

15th  May.    Cricketing  this  morning. 

16th  May.  Class  work  to-day  with  Doctor.  The  family  has 
now  left  Whiteley  Wood  so  we  expect  to  have  Doctor  regularly  in 
classes. 

3Tyte,  Cornelius  Curtis  (18197-88),  tr.  Rotherham;  Wellingborough  1847-54; 

classical  tutor,  Rotherham  1854-73,  1876-84;  Hallgate,  Doncaster  1856-64; 

Howard  St.,  Sheffield   1864-8,  Broompark,  Sheffield  1869-87.  In  the  latter 

part  of  life  he  suffered  several  breakdowns. 
4Hamilton,  John  Arthur  (1845-1924),  Rotherham;  Crowle   1870-8;  Saltaire 

1878-95;  Penzance  1897-1924.  Author  of  nature  study  addresses  for  children. 
5Binns,  Frederick,  tr.  Rotherham;  St.  James  St.,  Nottingham  1874-7;  Irving 

St.,  Dumfries  1877-82;  Cannon  St.,  Dumfermline  1882-9;  Redfern,  Sydney, 

N.S.W.    1890-1918?    also    Arncliffe,    Kogarak,    Brighton-le-Sands,    N.S.W. 
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17th  May.  Attended  Service  at  Masboro'.  Dry  address  by 
Mr.  Gates. 

18th  May.  Making  progress  in  Latin.  Am  spending  much  time 
on  Sermon  work. 

19th  May.  Class  sermon  from  Kirkby.6  Wretched  composi 
tion.  A  former  student,  G.  Potter,7  was  present  and  was  very 
amusing. 

20th  May.  Poor  list.  How  earnestly  I  must  labour  to  be 
ready  for  my  last  week  on  earth.  [He  was  then  aged  17  \  and  lived 
to  be  94!} 

24th  May.  Today  no  classes.  Important  committee  meeting 
to  consider  amalgamation.  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mellor.  Deputa 
tion  from  Airedale.8  Learned  to-night  that  committee  are  favour 
able  to  our  uniting. 

1st  June.     No  English  class. 

7th  June.  Did  well  in  Greek  class  to-day.  Had  walk  as  usual 
with  Binns. 

23rd  June.  Preached  my  class  sermon  for  the  first  time.  Did 
not  like  it.  Text  "Repent  ye".  Doctor  criticised  my  pronuncia 
tion,  emphasis  and  breathing.  I  intend  to  take  heed. 

25th  June.     Severe  cough.     At  home  all  day. 

27th  June.  Was  fully  received  to-day  as  student  by  Com 
mittee.  Was  told  three  things.  1.  Work  hard.  2.  Preach  well. 
3.  Live  holy. 

28th  June.  Annual  Meeting  here  to-day.  I  am  first  in  English, 
and  honourable  mention  in  maths. 


«Kirkby,  Charles,  tr.  Rotherham;  Retford  1873-4;  res.  and  became  ed.  of 
Christian  Union  1874-1902. 

7Potter,  George,  M.D.,  had  one  short  pastorate  at  Flanshaw,  Wakefield 
1867-9;  entered  medicine,  London.  One  wonders  precisely  what  he  was 
doing  this  day  at  Rotherham. 

sjames  R.  Campbell  of  Bradford  and  Enoch  Mellor  of  Halifax  were  the 
leading  Yorkshire  ministers.  These  talks  proved  abortive.  Eventually  the 
two  colleges  came  together  in  1888;  both  were  very  small.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  show  the  number  of  colleges  and  students  a  hundred  years  ago 
as  found  in  the  C.Y.B.  1867  :- 

Western  15,  Rotherham  17,  Cheshunt  31,  Bristol  18,  Airedale  15,  Hackney 
21,  Lancashire  32,  Nottingham  53,  Spring  Hill  18,  New  53,  Th.  Hall  (Sc) 
12,  Highgate  (LMS)  10,  Brecon  33,  Bala  15,  Caern'n  21. 
Six  private  training  places  are  mentioned  without  numbers  and  they  are 
Bedford,  Bethesda,  Cotton  End,  Manchester,  Rutting,  and  Weston-super- 
Mare.  (Notes  by  Editor,  largely  from  the  Surman  index,  Dr.  Williams's  L.) 
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16th  July.  Walked  16  miles  there  and  back  (West  Brom- 
wich  to  Birmingham)  to  hear  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale  to-night.  Like  him 
very  much.  True  eloquence  and  thought.  He  spoke  on  "Priests, 
Scribes  and  chief  people". 

18th  July.  Heard  Alexander  Maclaren  at  Coseley.  Same 
sermon  as  he  gave  at  Sheffield.  Liked  him  exceedingly,  his  thought, 
manner  and  his  look. 

23rd  July.     At  Darlaston.     Titus  3,  1.     Fee  2/-,  fare  4^d. 

13th  A  ugust.     At  Lichfield.     Fee  4  /  -,  fare  2  /  2d. 

[From  29th  June  to  19th  August  he  worked  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  who  was  very  ill  and  died  soon  after.  From  19th  August 
to  6th  September  he  had  a  holiday  at  Whitehaven.  On  Sunday, 
3rd  September  he  walked  to  Lorton  to  hear  Bishop  Magee,  later 
Archbishop  of  York.] 

7th  September.    Back  at  Rotherham.    Fourteen  students  now. 

8th  September.     Bought  Christian  World,  Id. 

llth  September.    No  class  sermon  to-day. 

12th  September.  I  wish  I  could  put  off  matric.  till  mid 
summer.  Great  misgivings.  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

25th  September.     No  sermon  class. 

27th  September.  Was  at  Masboro'  Church  meeting  to-night. 
Not  very  good  attendance. 

8th  October.  At  Hatfield  again.  2  Timothy  2,  12.  Fee  10/-, 
fare  2/ld. 

llth  October.  No  classes  with  Tyte  for  four  days.  Slow 
progress  in  Chemistry. 

16th  October.  No  class  sermon  to-day.  I  should  like  more 
special  time  with  Tyte.  I  feel  unequal  to  the  exam. 

5th  November.  Severe  pains  in  my  head.  Preached  at 
Kimberworth  on  the  Leper.  Fee  2/-. 

19th  November.  At  Mexboro'  and  Swinton.  Very  poor 
congregations. 

1st  December.  Arranged  with  Tyte  not  to  go  up  at  Christmas 
for  matric.  Attended  Prayer  Meeting  in  Dining  Hall  to-night. 
Not  very  lively. 

2nd  December.  Sermon  class.  Not  many  men  generally  pre 
sent  at  it  now. 

9th  December.  Went  to  Mrs.  Falding's  to-night.  Rather 
pleasant.  Questions  and  games  played  and  singing. 


SALTER'S  BOX 

Papers  belonging  to  a  Hammersmith  Church  Secretary 

W.  D.  Salter  was  church  secretary  of  George  Yard,  Hammer 
smith  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  jackdaw  who 
hoarded  every  letter,  poster,  circular  and  notebook  that  came  his 
way.  His  hoard  was  recently  recovered  from  the  vault  of  a  local 
bank.  There  must  be  well  over  a  thousand  items  in  all.  They  are 
now  deposited  at  the  Greater  London  Record  Office  and  in  due 
time  we  hope  to  publish  a  short  account  of  them. 

Thomas  Raffles,  the  dissenting  leader  in  Liverpool  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  ordained  at  Hammersmith  on 
22  June  1809  and  a  little  brown  notebook  contains  some  surprising 
accounts  of  his  ordination  dinner.  He  came  of  a  well-to-do  family 
and  it  was  a  big  event.  126  men  attended,  including  a  large  number 
of  Independent  ministers  who  were  entertained  gratis.  It  was  held 
at  the  Bell  and  Anchor,  Kensington,  and  one  page  of  it  is  as  good 
an  apologetic  for  the  Temperance  Movement  as  one  could  meet 
with  :  — 

£        s.  d. 

126  at  21-  12       12  0 

42  Sherry— 6  12       12  0 

44  Port— 5  11         00 

Bowl  of  Negus  6  0 

2  Quart  Brandy  12  0 

Tobacco  6  0 

Ingredients  for  the  Negus  5  0 

Gin  &  Water  1  0 

Punch  1  0 

Broken  Glass  5  0 


38        0      0 
Waiters  1         1       0 


39         1       0 

In  addition,  meat,  coaches  for  the  ministers,  printing  and  other 
items  brought  the  total  bill  to  £58  6s.  lid.,  of  which  only 
£19  12s.  Od.,  was  paid  for  by  the  56  paying  guests  at  7s.,  a  head. 
The  next  similar  dinner  of  which  there  is  a  record  is  that  of 
John  T.  Gumming  in  1834.  He  did  not  move  in  such  high  circles 
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as  Raffles  and  his  bill  is  a  mere  £24,  which  was  covered  by  tickets 
sold  and  donations  received.  Nevertheless  the  sum  represents  about 
two  months'  salary. 

Drink  seems  to  have  been  Cumming's  undoing.  Hard-working, 
forward-looking,  in  trouble  with  his  congregation  because  of  his 
desire  to  be  abreast  of  the  times — they  were  revolutionary  times 
when  the  churches  were  disturbed  by  German  theology  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  problems  of  the  irreligious  working  classes  on  the 
other — Gumming  seems  to  have  had  a  breakdown  annually.  Each 
time  he  writes  a  letter  from  his  bolt-hole,  Margate  or  Henley. 
There  is  no  note  of  shame  or  apology  :  he  needs  a  rest.  But  his 
exit  is  always  hasty.  One  letter  contains  a  pitiful  plea  for  Salter 
to  help  his  wife  'with  a  couple  of  Sovereigns'  and  the  postscript 
reads,  'Probably  Julia  may  stand  in  need  of  a  little  money  to 
morrow  (Saturday)'.  He  resigned  in  1851. 

In  another  part  of  Salter's  box  there  was  an  unusual  poster  :  — 

The  Priest  and  the  Prophet  have  erred  through  Strong  Drink 

*         *         * 

Temperance  Hall    Black's  Road    Hammersmith 


A  PUBLIC  MEETING 

will  be  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  8th,  1851,  in  the  above  hall 
to  take  into  consideration  the  recent 

DISGRACEFUL  CONDUCT 

of  the  PASTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  CHAPEL  in  this  place 

When  it  will  be  shewn  that  Education  and  Religion  will  not 

preserve  those  from  intemperance  who  use  strong  drink 


Resolutions  will  be  Proposed  for  Adoption 


f  Tickets  for  Admission  to  be  had  from  Mr.  Tisdall, 

Church  Street,  Kensington. 

What  this  meeting  achieved  one  wonders,  but  it  appears  that  in 
the  new  year  the  owners  of  the  Temperance  Hall  turned  the 
promoters  out  and  they  audaciously  applied  to  George  Yard  to 
hire  their  chapel  and  were  promptly,  politely  refused. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  sensational  matters  Salter  has 
preserved  for  us. 

JOHN   H.   TAYLOR 


THE  BEDFORD  CONGREGATIONAL 
ACADEMY 

In  an  earlier  number  of  Transactions1  the  Rev.  Leonard  T. 
Towers  printed  a  list  of  London  Missionary  Society  students  who 
trained  at  Bedford  in  the  nineteenth  century  under  two  Congrega 
tional  ministers,  the  Rev.  John  Jukes  (of  Bunyan  Meeting)  and  the 
Rev.  William  Alliott  (of  Howard  Church).  The  list  consisted  of 
the  names  of  59  students. 

As  an  Appendix  to  my  A  History  of  Howard  Congregational 
Church,  Bedford  (1961)  I  printed  a  list  of  London  Missionary 
Society  students  and  other  students  who  trained  at  Bedford  but 
said  that  even  this  list  was  probably  not  complete. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  1945  and  1961  lists  mentioned  above 
it  has  been  possible,  by  an  examination  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  Committee  minutes,  to  verify  and  extend  the  list  of  mis 
sionary  students  who  were  at  Bedford.  By  an  examination  of 
Congregational  Year  Books  and  by  reference  to  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Surman's  Biographical  Card  Index  of  Congregational  Ministers  (at 
Dr.  Williams's  Library,  London)  it  has  been  possible  to  add  the 
names  of  a  number  of  students  at  Bedford  who  did  not  become 
missionaries  for  the  London  Missionary  Society.2 

No  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  here  the  1945  list,  but  in  the 
following  list  brief  details  are  given  of  other  missionaries  and  of 
non-missionary  students.  The  list  adds  seventeen  missionaries 
(Baron,  Brown,  Carter,  Gookey,  Harris,  Hepburn,  Houlder, 
Moffat,  Organe,  Peake,  Pearce,  Philip,  Stribling,  Sugden,  Toller, 
Walton  and  Wilkinson).  Of  the  other  students  some  entered  other 
denominations — Baptists  (Hinde);  Free  Episcopal  Church  of 
England  (Sugden);  Church  of  England  (Hill  and  Inglis).  Others 
served  in  the  older  colonies — Australia  (Copland,  Odell,  Pearse 
and  Pitman),  New  Zealand  (Butland)  and  South  Africa  (Cameron). 
S.  H.  Anderson  served  for  a  number  of  years  in  Paris. 

ALLENSON,  T.  H.  Bedford  1862-63.  Withdrew  his  connection  with  the 
L.M.S.  in  view  of  the  unfavourable  medical  report  on  his  intended  wife. 
Market  Lavington  18657-70. 

ANDERSON,  S.  H.  Bedford  1865-66?  Cheshunt  College.  Mauritius 
7-1884.  English  Congregational  Church,  Paris,  1884-1918. 

ANDREWS,  J.  P.  Bedford  1857.  Jukes  reported  that  Andrews  had 
declined  to  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  studies  and  had  left  Bedford. 

BALGARNIE,  Robert.  Bedford  1846.  Cheshunt  College  1847-51.  Scar 
borough  pastorates  1851-87.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1900. 

BARKER,  John  Thomas.  Bedford  1854-55.  Lanes.  College  1855-61 
B.A.(Lon.).  Cheshire  pastorates.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1916 
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BARNES,  W.  Bedford  1858-59.  In  March  1859  he  was  turned  down  for 
L.M.S.  in  view  of  report  by  Jukes  and  Alliott  and  in  view  of  age  and 
educational  deficiencies. 

BARON,  Richard.  Bedford  ?  dates.  Lancashire  College.  L.M.S.  Mada 
gascar  1872-1907.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1908.  Sibree  690. 

BEVAN,  John.  Bedford  1840-41.  Highbury  College  1841-45.  Rutland 
and  Lines,  pastorates  1845-70.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1892. 

BOSELEY,  Ira.  Probably  at  Bedford  in  1865.  Thereafter  New  College, 
London.  Pastorates  in  Worcs.,  Lanes.,  London,  Suffolk  and  Kent,  1870-99. 
Obit.  C.Y.B.  1929. 

BRADEN,  William.  Bedford  then  Cheshunt  College.  Pastorates  in  Herts., 
Yorkshire  and  London  1861  until  death  in  1878.  Editor  of  The  English 
Independent.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1879. 

BRADRIDGE,  J.  Committee  recommended  in  June,  1862  that  Bradridge 
should  go  to  Bedford.  In  Sept.,  1862  Bradridge  withdrew  his  application 
for  the  L.M.S.  in  view  of  his  inability  to  acquire  a  language. 
BRINDLEY,  Richard.  Bedford  1846-47.  Highbury  College  1847-50.  New 
College  1850-51,  Norfolk,  Somerset  and  London  pastorates  1851-65.  Obit. 
C.Y.B.  1866. 

BUTLAND,  Benjamin  Charles.  Bedford  1866.  New  College.  Thames 
Settlement,  New  Zealand  c.  1871-?  Jamaican  pastorates  1875-80.  Died  in 
Jamaica.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1881. 

CAMERON,  James.  Bedford  1850.  Lanes.  College  1850-54.  B.A.,  D.Litt. 
LLD.  Professor  of  Classics,  South  Africa  College  1858-73.  Registrar  the 
same  college  (renamed  as  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  1873- 
1904.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1907. 

CARTER,  Thomas.  Bedford  1860-763.  Highgate  College.3  L.M.S.  British 
Guiana  1863-64.  Pastorates  in  Essex,  London  and  Glos.  Obit.  C.Y.B. 
1882.  Sibree  603. 

CONDER,  George  William.  Bedford  1841.  Highbury  College  1841-45. 
Pastorates  in  Bucks,  Isle  of  Wight,  Yorkshire,  Lanes,  and  London,  1845-74. 
Obit  C.Y.B.  1875. 

COOMBS,  Joshua  Wilson.  Bedford  1854.  Cheshunt  College  1854-55. 
New  College  1855-58.  B.A.(Lon.)  Pastorates  in  Scotland,  London,  Kent 
and  Essex  1858-1873  or  later. 

COPLAND,  Osric.  Bedford  1860-61.  Cheshunt  College  1861-66.  Pastor 
at  Prestwich,  Lanes.  1866-69.  Woollahra,  N.S.W.  1870-772.  North  Adelaide 
and  Houghton,  Sth.  Australia  1877-84.  Prahra,  Melbourne,  1884-94. 
Elsternwick,  Victoria  1894-1901.  Chairman,  Congregational  Union  of 
South  Australia,  1882-3. 

COWPER,  Benjamin  Harris.  Bedford  1842-43.  Spring  Hill  College,  1843- 
749.  Pastorates  in  Glos.  and  Middx.  1849-56.  Editor  of  The  Queen  1865- 
?  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1906.  Many  publications. 

DENSHAM,  William.  Bedford  1850.  Western  College,  1851-55.  Somer 
set  pastorates  1855-74.  Pastor  at  Wareham,  Dorset  1874-1901.  Obit. 
C.Y.B.  1906. 

EASTWOOD,  Charles.  Bedford  1859.  Charges  of  levity  and  untruthful- 
ness  were  brought  against  him  by  some  of  his  fellow-students  and  on 
investigation  he  was  not  accepted  for  the  L.M.S. 

EGG,  Edward  Thomas.  Bedford  1851-53.  Western  College  1853-55. 
Cheshunt  College  1855-58.  Woodford,  Essex  1858-62.  Secretary  of 
Metropolitan  District  of  Essex  Cong.  Union  1882-1902.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1906. 
EVANS,  E.  Bedford  1860.  On  3.9.1860  L.M.S.  Examination  Committee 
heard  from  Evans  that,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  J.  Jukes,  he  had 
resigned  as  a  missionary  student. 

FRAZER,  J.  A.  Bedford  early  1858  but  in  June  his  health  was  seriously 
affected  and  he  was  advised  to  go  back  to  Berbice. 
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GASQUOINE,  Thomas.  Bedford  1853.  Lanes.  College  1853-58.  B.A.(Lon.) 
Yorkshire,  Shropshire  and  Northants.  pastorates  1858-1892.  Obit.  C.Y.B. 
1914. 

GOOKEY,  Henry  de  Vere.  Bedford  1862,  Western  College  18637-65. 
Highgate  College  1865-66.  L.M.S.  India  1866-75.  Staines,  Middx.  1878- 
1914.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1925.  Sibree  652. 

GREY,  John  Temperley.     Bedford   1861-?   Edinburgh  University   7-1863. 
Shropshire,  Bucks,  and  Glos.  pastorates  1863-84.     Obit  C.Y.B.  1904. 
HALL    Arthur.     Bedford  1855,  then  New  College.     Pastorates  in  Yorks., 
Middx.,  London,  Glos.  and  Sussex  1853-1900.     Obit  C.Y.B.  1920. 
HAMMERSLEY,  J.     After  a  short  period  at  Bedford  in  the  summer  of 
1861  Jukes  reported  that  Hammersley's  health  disqualified  him  for  mission 
ary  service  and  his  connection  with  the  L.M.S.  was  broken. 
HARRIS,  George   Alfred.     Bedford    1865-67.     Airedale   College.     L.M.S. 
South  Seas  1871-96.    Sibree  684.    Died  1917. 

HAY,  William.  On  30.4.1855  L.M.S.  Examination  Committee  agreed  that 
Hay  should  go  to  Bedford  for  six  months.  10.9.1855  Committee  heard 
that  Jukes  had  reported  unfavourably  on  Hay. 

HEATH,  Charles  Albert.     Bedford  1860.     Lanes.  College  1860-65.    Offered 
the  pastorate  of  Union  Chapel,  Biggleswade  but  did  not  take  it. 
HEPBURN.     James  Davidson.     Bedford  1866.     Thereafter  Highgate  Col 
lege.     L.M.S.  Sth.  Africa  1870-93.     Obit  C.Y.B.  1895.     Sibree  681. 
HILL,   John   Spencer.      Bedford    1844.     Irish.   Devon,  Warwickshire,   and 
Lanes,  pastorates  1844-77.     Joined  Church  of  England  and  became  curate 
of  St.  Luke,  Southampton  1877-80. 

HILLMAN,    Samuel    David.      Bedford     1855.      New    College     18557-60. 
Pastorates  in  Kent  and  Yorks.  1860-96.    Obit  C.Y.B.  1910. 
HINDE,  Thomas.    Bedford  1842.    Highbury  College.     Pastorates  in  Staffs., 
Cumberland,  Wilts,  and  Glos.  1846-72.    Then  joined  the  Baptists. 
HOULDER,    John    Alden.      Bedford    1865,    thereafter    Highgate    College. 
L.M.S.  Madagascar  1871-93.     Obit  C.Y.B.  1935.     Sibree  685. 
INGLIS,  J.     Bedford  7-1859.    Christian  Malfourd,  Wilts.  1860-68?    Joined 
Church  of  England  1868. 

JASPER,  W.  Bedford.  Town  missionary  1866-69.  Stonehouse,  Devon 
1869-82.  Died  February  1890. 

JEHU,  David.  Probably  at  Bedford.  Pastorates  in  Sussex  and  Warwick 
shire  1858-89.  Obit  C.Y.B.  1900. 

JESSOP,  Richard  Charles.  Bedford  1845.  Coward  College,  New  College. 
B.A.(Lon.)  Derbyshire,  Lanes,  and  Scottish  pastorates  18567-72.  Tutor, 
Cheshunt  College  1878-85.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1893. 

JUKES,  John  Griffith.  Bedford  1846-47.  Lanes.  College  1847-52.  London, 
Devon,  Staffs.,  Notts,  and  Kent  pastorates  1852-83.     Obit.  C.Y.B.  1885. 
KENDALL,   Henry.     Lanes.   College    1855-58?      Bedford   1858.     Did  not 
pursue   his  wish   to   carry  on  with   L.M.S.   owing  to  unfitness.     Durham 
pastorate  1859-93.     Obit.  C.Y.B.  1901. 

KNIGHT,  Samuel.  Bedford  7  dates.  Pastorates  in  Essex  and  Cumberland 
1858-62.  Not  in  C.Y.B.  after  latter  date. 

LONG,  Henry  C.  Bedford  1854-55.  Welsh  and  Lanes,  pastorates  1864- 
80. 

McCONAGHY,  R.  M.  Bedford  1862-63.  Feb.  1863  resigned  connection 
with  L.M.S. 

MACKAY,  N.     Bedford  1858-59.    His  capabilities  and  progress  not  being 
satisfactory  the  L.M.S.  broke  off  their  connection  with  him. 
MASSEY,   Richard  or  ?  John.     Bedford   1863-64.     Accepted  for  L.M.S. 
July,    1864  but   then   entered  into   a   matrimonial   engagement  with   Miss 
Turner  and  L.M.S.  broke  connection  with  him  in  December  1864. 
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MATHERS,  R.  B.  On  3.9.1860  the  L.M.S.  Examination  Committee  con 
sidered  Mathers'  application,  dated  at  Bedford  2.7.1860,  with  testimonials 
from  inter  alia  Rev.  John  Jukes.  The  Committee  turned  Mathers  down 
after  interview. 

MOFFAT,  John  Smith.  Bedford  1853.  Cheshunt  College  and  New 
College.  L.M.S.  South  Africa  1858-79.  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  1880-96.  C.M.G.  1890.  Died  at  Cape  Town 
1918.  Sibree  607. 

MOORE,  G.  Committee  decided  on  22.7.1861  that  Moore  should  go  to 
Bedford.  On  30.9.1861  Moore  broke  his  connection  with  the  L.M.S. 
because  his  health  was  unsatisfactory. 

ODELL    Thomas.      Bedford.     Pastorates   in   Notts,   and   Leics.    18437-50. 
Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  1850-67.     Obit.  C.Y.B.  1868. 
OLLERENSHAW,  Henry.     Bedford  1845-46.     March  1846  his  connection 
with  L.M.S.  broken  because  of  ill-health.    Shropshire,  Yorks.  and  London 
pastorates  1846-74.     Obit.  C.Y.B.   1876. 

ORGANE,  Stephen  Walker.  Bedford  1861.  Western  and  Highgate  Col 
leges.  L.M.S  India  1867-71.  Secretary  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary  of  the 
Bible  Society  1875-1907.  Obit  C.Y.B.  1923.  Sibree  653. 
PEAKE  Philip  George.  Bedford  1865-67.  Rotherham  and  Highgate 
Colleges.  L.M.S.  Madagascar  1870-1909.  Obit  C.Y.B.  1928.  Sibree  675. 
PEARSE,  Albert.  Bedford  1866.  Western  College.  L.M.S.  South  Seas 
1870-1907.  Died  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.  1911.  Sibree  671. 

PERRIN,  F.  Bedford  1864-65.  29.1.1866  Perrin  informed  L.M.S.  that  he 
had  left  Bedford  to  work  on  a  local  newspaper  to  relieve  his  parents  of 
their  temporary  embarrassment.  22.2.1866  Jukes  and  Alliott  reported  un 
favourably  on  Perrin  in  any  case ! 

PHILIP,  Wilberforce  Buxton.  Bedford  7-1853.  Cheshunt  College.  L.M.S. 
South  Africa  1856-63.  Pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  at  Queen's 
Town,  South  Africa.  Died  at  Capetown  1888.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1890.  Sibree 
535. 

PITMAN,  Frederick  J.  Bedford  1849-50.  Western  College.  Pastor  at 
Chewton,  Victoria  1855-77  and  Yarrawonga,  Victoria,  1877-89.  Obit  C.Y.B. 
1907. 

PORTER,  Edward  Samuel.  Bedford  1858.  Died  as  a  student  at  Cheshunt 
College  1862.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1863. 

RADERMACHER,  W.  Bedford  1858-59.  Then  with  Rev.  E.  R.  Conder 
at  Poole.  13.2.1860.  L.M.S.  turned  him  down  reluctantly  on  medical 
grounds. 

ROBBINS,  George.  Bedford  1849-50.  Lanes.  College  1850-56.  Pastor  at 
Slough  1856-69.  Representative  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  S.E. 
District  1869-78. 

ROSE    Ravenor  Edward.     Bedford  7  dates.     Pastorates  in  Yorks.,  Wilts., 
Warwicks.,  Suffolk  and  Devon  1854-1911.     Obit  C.Y.B.  1920. 
RUTHER,  J.     L.M.S.  Examination  Committee  resolved  on  6.2.1865  that 
Ruther  should  go  to  Alliott  at  Bedford  for  classics  and  mathematics  before 
entering  a  theological  college.    22.5.1865  L.M.S.  terminated  their  connection 
with  Ruther  in  view  of  his  violation  of  the  rules  about  marriage. 
SELLS    Vincent  Perronet.     Bedford  1848-49.     Bristol  Institution   1850-54. 
Pastorates  in  Somerset  and  Glos.  18547-87.     Obit  C.Y.B.  1899. 
SHALDERS,  Edward  William.     Bedford   1848-751.     Spring  Hill  College. 
Lanes.,  Kent  and  Berks,  pastorates  1855-84. 

SHEPHERD,  Robert.  Bedford  1855.  Rotherham  College.  Lines,  and 
Yorks  pastorates  1860-94.  Obit.  C.Y.B.  1895. 

SHEPHERD,  W.  At  Bedford  1.7.1867  but  Rev.  W.  Alliott  died  in  the 
next  month — Rev.  John  Jukes  died  in  1866. 
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SHREWSBURY,  A.     L.M.S.  Examination  Committee  heard  on  22.4.1861 

that  Revs.  Jukes  and  Alliott  at  Bedford  considered  Shrewsbury  satisfactory 

although  there  were  indications  of  self-will.     He  resigned  his  connection 

with  the  L.M.S.  on  2.6.1862. 

STODDART,    W.      A    pupil    of   Rev.    W.    Alliott.      On    29.10.1866    the 

Examination  Committee  of  the  L.M.S.  agreed  that  he  should  remain  with 

Alliott  but  as  a  missionary  student.    On  27.5.1867  the  Committee  heard  an 

unfavourable   report   on    Stoddart,   who   had   formed   "a   very   imprudent 

engagement  with  a  young  girl  of  16  years  of  age".    On  3.6.1867  the  L.M.S. 

dismissed  Stoddart  from  their  service. 

STRIBLING,   Edwin   Haylock.     Bedford    18657-67.     Spring  Hill  College. 

L.M.S.  Madagascar  1871-1900  (death).     Obit.  C.Y.B.  1901.     Sibree  686. 

SUGDEN,    John.      Bedford    1856.      Highbury    College.      L.M.S.    India 

1850-52     English   and   Irish   pastorates    1852-64.     Joined  Free  Episcopal 

Church  of  England  for  which  he  was  minister  at  Teddington,  Middx.  18657- 

80.     Bishop  of  this  Free  Episcopal  Church.     Died  1897. 

TOLLER,   Henry.      Bedford    1863-65.     Cheshunt   and   Highgate   Colleges. 

Died  1870  en  route  to  the  mission  field.    Sibree  670. 

VAUGHAN,  Frederick.     Bedford  7  dates.     Pastorates  in  Bucks.,  Worcs., 

Sussex,  Dorset  and  Hants.  7-1893.    Obit  C.Y.B.  1912. 

WALTON,  John  Hewens.     Bedford  1862.    Western  College.     L.M.S.  India 

1867-1909.     Sibree  655. 

WILKINS,   C.     Bedford    1860-62.     Resigned  his   connection  with   L.M.S. 

on  2.6.1862. 

WILLIAMS,  W.   H.     Bedford   1847-48,  then  had  eye  infection  and  was 

unable  to  continue  to  study  for  the  L.M.S. 

H.  G.  TIBBUTT. 


NOTES 

Abbreviations:     C.Y.B. — Congregational  Year  Book. 
Obit. — Obituary  Notice. 

1.  Vol.  xv.  No.  1  May  1945  pp.  33-40. 

2.  This  article  adds  the  names  of  77  students;  these  added  to  the  Rev.  L. 
T.  Towers'  1945  list  makes  a  total  of  136  names,  but  even  this  total  falls 
short  of  the  figure  of  160  students  stated  to  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  William  Alliott  (see  his  obituary  notice  in  C.Y.B.  1868).    For  a 
brief  account  of  the   Bedford  Academy,  with  portraits  of  Rev.  William 
Alliott,  Rev.  John  Jukes  and  of  a  group  of  the  students,  see  H.  G.  Tibbutt 
"The   Dissenting   Academies  of   Bedfordshire,   II.    Bedford",   Bedfordshire 
Magazine  Vol.  vi  (1957-59)  pp.  8-10. 

3.  Many  of  the  Bedford  students  went  on  to  Highgate  College.     For  an 
excellent  and  detailed  account  of  the  L.M.S.  College  at  Highgate  (1863-70) 
and  at  St.  John's  Wood  (1870-72)  see  the  thesis  by  S.  Brooke  The  Institu 
tion  at  Highgate  and  St.  John's  Wood,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society. 


HISTORIES  OF  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES 

(Earlier  lists:  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  207-8;  229;  Vol.  XX.  p.  55) 

Brockett,   A.     A  history  of  the   six  members   of  the  Exeter  Council  of 

Congregational  Churches  (1964). 
Brookmans   Park.      Brookmans    Park    Congregational    Church,    1943-1964 

(1964). 

Colchester.    Stockwell  Congregational  Church,  Colchester,  1662-1962  (1962). 
Cornwall,   C.H.     Goring,  Sussex,  Congregational  Church,   1940-61   (1961). 
Darwen  and  District  Congregational  Churches  1662-1962  (1962). 
Dunstone,    S.      North  wood    Hills    Congregational   Church,    Middx.,    1954- 

1964  (1964). 
Ellis,   W.   H.     Eignbrook   Congregational   Church,   Herefords.      1662-1962 

(1962). 
Firth,   N.   M.     Providence   Congregational   Church,   Stainland,  Yorkshire, 

1914-1964  (1964). 

Hatfield  Heath.    Hatfield  Heath  Congregational  Church,  1662-1962  (1962). 
Hindley.     St.  Paul's  Congregational  Church,  Hindley,  1812-1962  (1962). 
Jones,    E.   C.      Broompark    Congregational    Church,    Sheffield,    1864-1964 

(1964). 
F.   J.   Mortimer.     New   Court   (Tollington   Park)   Congregational   Church, 

London,  Tercentenary  Manual  (1962). 
Needham   Market.     Needham   Market   Congregational   Church,    1662-1962 

(1962). 
Orton,    H.    G.      Congregational    Church,    Calow,    Chesterfield,    1837-1962 

(1962). 
Redland  Park.     Redland  Park  Congregational  Church,  Bristol,   1861-1961 

(1961). 

Samuel   W.  J.     These  Sixty  Years.     The  South  Wales  English  Congrega 
tional  Union  (1960). 
Steven,    J.    McH.    H.    St.   Mary's    in    the   Wood    Congregational    Church, 

Morley,  Leeds  (1965). 

Sunningdale.     Sunningdale  Congregational  Church,   1865-1965  (1965). 
Wanstead.     Wanstead  Congregational  Church,  London,  Centenary  (1965). 
Wrington.     Wrington  Congregational  Church,  Somerset,   1662-1962  (1962). 

H.G.T. 


WARWICKSHIRE  CHURCH  RECORDS 

The  Warwickshire  Record  Office  has  begun  a  systematic  survey  of  Con 
gregational  church  archives  in  the  administrative  county  (which  does  not 
include  Birmingham  or  Coventry).  The  purpose  is  to  produce  schedules  of 
all  the  surviving  church  books  and  papers  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  records  is  as  widespread  as  possible.  The  County  Archivist 
will  give  advice  about  the  best  means  of  preservation  and  safe  custody  and 
to  accept  records  on  loan  if  the  congregation  wishes.  In  the  Warwickshire 
Record  Office  they  would  of  course  be  far  more  accessible  to  historians. 
We  commend  the  scheme  to  the  Warwickshire  churches. 

C.E.W. 
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It  is  always  fascinating  to  follow  the  investigations  of  a  historical 
'detective'  who  is  a  master  of  his  craft.  Thus  when  Dr.  Geoffrey 
Nuttall,  whose  work  on  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  marked 
with  such  scholarly  grasp  and  judgment,  turns  his  attention  to  the 
eighteenth,  we  follow  his  with  interest  and  expectation. 

In  '  Northamptonshire  and  The  Modern  Question :  a  Turning 
Point  in  Eighteenth-Century  Dissent '  (Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  N.S.,  Vol.  XVI.  Pt.  1,  April  1965)  he  sets  out  to  under 
stand  in  its  proper  historical  perspective  the  sources  of  the  thought 
of  Andrew  Fuller,  the  Kettering  Baptist  minister  who  died  in  1815. 
In  pursuance  of  this  aim,  Dr.  Nuttall  has  turned  to  the  history  of 
some  of  the  older  dissenting  churches  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
result  is  a  clear  and  vivid  guide  through  a  complex  web  of  inter 
connected  events  and  characters,  set  out  and  documented  in  the 
author's  usual  meticulous  way.  The  'detective'  has  done  his  job 
well  and  the  reader  is  fascinated  by  his  skill  and  is  grateful  for  the 
guidance  given. 

W.W.B. 


Howell  Harris  (1714-1773);  The  Last  Enthusiast  by  Geoffrey  F. 
Nuttall  (University  of  Wales  Press,  1965,  12s.  6d.) 

The  book  consists  of  three  lectures  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Bangor  last  Spring,  together  with  over  16  pages  of  notes,  with 
identifications,  comments  and  innumerable  quotations  from  Harris 
and  his  contemporaries.  The  first  lecture  gives  us  a  picture  of 
Harris,  using  his  Journals,  and  we  learn  of  his  evangelical  power 
stemming  from  his  conversion,  and  of  his  independence,  which  pre 
vented  his  offering  himself  for  ordination  or  falling  in  with  the 
Wesleys.  The  second  lecture  relates  Harris'  connections  with  other 
evangelical  leaders  and  his  joys  and  troubles  at  Lady  Huntingdon's 
College  at  Trevecca,  while  the  last  lecture  is  on  'the  Significance 
of  Enthusiasm'.  Here,  Dr.  Nuttall  sees  Christian  unity  as  a  strand 
in  enthusiasm;  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  tensions  which  Harris' 
loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  raised  for  him,  the  problems  of 
order  and  schism;  then  we  have  a  full  treatment  of  the  nature  of 
Harris'  religious  experiences,  which  has  more  than  a  tinge  of 
mysticism  in  it.  This  is  an  interesting,  penetrating  and  most 
valuable  study  which  helps  us  to  understand  the  revival  in  Wales, 
the  story  of  Methodism,  and  the  lasting  place  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
Christian  Church. 
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Andrew  Kinsman's  Churches  at  Plymouth  by  C  E.  Welch  (Re 
printed  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  1965, 
n.p.) 

This  short  account  of  the  early  days  of  the  Methodist  movement 
in  Plymouth  illustrates  what  the  revival  and  its  aftermath  of  dis 
putes  meant  in  a  local  setting,  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  to 
read  about  Howell  Harris'  prominent  part  in  affairs  after  reading 
Dr.  Nuttall's  lectures  on  him.  Harris  was  sorely  troubled  by  the 
Arminian-Calvinist  quarrels  in  Plymouth,  and  went  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  drift  towards  dissent  which  he  and  the  Wesleys  perceived 
there.  He  reported  to  John  Wesley  that  'none  but  the  Lord  and 
this  his  servant  can  Conceive  of  the  Burthen  and  Wounds  I  have 
received  from  all  Quarters  in  Labour;  for  peace  and  Love  you  may 
as  well  make  Roape  of  Sand  as  endeavour  to  unite  .  .  .'  The  upshot 
was  that  the  Devon  side  of  the  river  was  Calvinistic  Methodist  and 
the  Cornish  side  Wesleyan  and  Arminian,  at  least  for  some  time. 
Howell  Harris  turns  up  at  Plymouth  in  a  role  unsuspected,  as  an 
ensign  with  his  regiment  of  militia,  in  1762,  and  preaches  again. 
The  paper  is  involved  and  detailed  but  contains  much  useful 
material  and  is  relieved  by  the  relation  of  a  number  of  dramatic 
incidents. 

Friends  of  Humanity— William  Allen  (1770-1843)  by  L.  Hugh 
Doncaster  (Friends  of  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Lecture  No.  19,  1965, 
5s.) 

Allen,  scientist,  Quaker,  philanthropist,  was  one  of  the  people 
upon  whom  the  'Clapham  Sect'  relied  in  their  work.  We  find 
Allen  at  Wilberforce's  house  in  1806  attending  a  committee  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  soon  he  is  a  busy  Director  of 
the  African  Institution.  He  pioneers  house-to-house  visits  to 
investigate  poverty  and  organises  relief;  he  seems  to  be  the  business 
head  behind  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Society.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  poor  year  if  he  has  not  had  a  hand  in  launching  some  new 
Society! 

J.H.T. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  by  Wilfred 
W.  Biggs  (Edward  Arnold,  1965,  21s.) 

Teachers  who  have  to  introduce  sixth  formers  and  University 
students  to  a  reasoned  study  of  history  are  always  faced  with  the 
task  of  giving  an  overall  picture  into  which  the  fragmentary  periods 
can  be  intelligently  fitted.  This  is  especially  true  of  Church  History 
in  which  one  can  often  tell  what  is  a  person's  denominational 
allegiance  by  whether  he  knows  only  up  to  461,  or  only  the 
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Reformation,  or  only  the  Evangelical  Revival.  How  is  it  possible 
to  gain  such  a  conspectus  preparatory  to  specialised  work?  There 
are,  of  course,  G.  P.  Fisher  and  Williston  Walker  (the  latter  in  the 
revised  edition  of  1959)  but  neither  of  these  admirable  men  is  noted 
for  the  compulsive  power  of  his  writing  and  both  these  books  are 
too  long.  What  has  long  been  needed  is  a  much  briefer  treatment 
and  this  has  been  supplied  in  a  most  excellent  fashion  by  Wilfred 
Biggs,  whom  we  know  best  as  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
C.H.S. 

The  problem  of  presenting  the  whole  of  Christian  history  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  formation  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is,  of  course,  formidable  and  daunting.  But 
Mr.  Biggs  has  chosen  his  material  with  fine  care  and  arranged  it 
into  twenty-four  chapters,  each  of  about  ten  pages,  in  which  no 
part  is  neglected  and  none  over-emphasised.  As  might  be  expected, 
he  is  more  than  merely  knowledgeable  about  Puritanism  and 
Dissent  but  this  is  not  disproportionate.  Nor  does  he  confine 
himself,  in  the  modern  period,  to  Britain — he  does  full  justice  to 
Continental  movements.  He  is  sympathetic  and  understanding  in 
his  judgments — of  the  break  between  East  and  West,  the  Medieval 
Papacy,  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement  (which 
he  takes  down  to  New  Delhi  in  1961).  Many  ecclesiastical  historians 
are  weak  in  their  treatment  of  the  development  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  but  Mr.  Biggs  is  more  than  competent  in  his  sharply  out 
lined  assessment  of  what  was  at  stake,  for  example  in  the  Christo- 
logical  controversies  of  the  early  centuries,  in  Augustinianism,  and 
in  the  Reformation. 

To  have  selected  so  wisely,  to  have  used  his  resources  so  intel 
ligently,  to  have  kept  everything  in  such  careful  proportion,  to 
have  missed  so  little,  and  to  have  produced  a  book  of  such  real 
interest  and  value,  is  no  mean  contribution  which  Mr.  Biggs  has 
made  and  it  is  certain  that  teachers  and  students  will  find  this 
Introduction  of  real  value  and  helpfulness.  There  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  nothing  quite  like  it  for  comprehensiveness  within  small 
compass,  and  for  success  in  holding  so  many  threads  together  with 
out  losing  the  reader's  interest  or  understanding. 

The  book  is  enriched  by  three  maps,  a  list  of  principal  dates,  a 
guide  to  further  reading,  and  a  six-pages  index  of  proper  names 
(which  itself  gives  indication  of  the  ground  covered  in  the  book). 
All  in  all,  this  is  a  well-worth-while  piece  of  work  of  which  the 
Society  can  be  vicariously  proud. 

W.G.R. 
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Nonconformity  in  Shropshire  1662-1816  by  R.  F.  Skinner  (Wilding 
and  Sons  Ltd.,  1964.) 

The  first  half  of  this  study  gives  a  chronological  account  of  the 
evolution  of  each  Nonconformist  group  from  the  Ejection  onwards. 
Mr.  Skinner  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  zeal  with  which  he  has 
extracted  information  from  the  uneven  sources  at  his  disposal. 

The  study  of  the  Baptists,  though  impeded  by  the  scantiness  of 
source  material,  shows  that  Baptist  societies  appeared  sporadically 
at  first,  and  that  until  the  late  18th  century  they  were  the  smallest 
of  the  sects.  The  Quakers  were  also  numerically  a  small  sect,  and 
their  abundant  records  show  how  vehemently  they  were  persecuted 
in  the  county.  Nevertheless  they  succeeded  in  making  a  consider 
able  contribution  to  its  social  development  in  the  course  of  the  18th 
century  through  such  enlightened  figures  as  the  Darbys  of  Coal- 
brookdale. 

The  Presbyterians  were  at  first  the  most  influential  sect  in  the 
county.  Independancy  and  Presbyterianism  both  flourished  more 
vigorously  in  North  Shropshire  and  Shrewsbury  than  in  the  south, 
but  suffered  a  recession  in  both  areas  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century.  In  the  second,  the  two  sects  were  successfully  united  in 
Shrewsbury  under  the  pastorate  of  Job  Orton.  The  most  interest 
ing  feature  of  this  period,  however,  is  the  sudden  spread  of 
Unitarianism  at  the  expense  of  Presbyterianism. 

The  second,  and  more  valuable,  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  Methodism  in  the  county.  This  was  accelerated  by 
the  work  of  the  Swiss-born  vicar  of  Madeley,  John  Fletcher,  rein 
forced  by  visits  from  Wesley  himself,  Lady  Huntingdon,  and 
itinerant  Methodist  clergy.  There  are  useful  chapters  on  Fletcher's 
ministry  in  a  rural  area  gradually  permeated  by  the  new  industrial 
ism,  and  on  the  early  careers  of  Richard  and  Rowland  Hill. 

The  book  is  described  as  merely  an  interim  report  on  material 
which  the  author  intends  to  present  as  a  thesis.  Presumably  the 
definitive  version  of  his  researches  will,  therefore,  be  less  accessible 
than  the  present  work.  In  these  circumstances  the  publication  of 
this  volume  seems  regrettably  premature. 

The  readability  of  Mr.  Skinner's  text  is  marred  by  the  insertion 
in  it  of  long,  indigestible  quotations.  Moreover  the  footnotes  are 
made  cumbersome  by  the  inclusion  of  much  information  that 
would  have  appeared  to  advantage  in  the  text.  The  biographical 
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appendices,  however,  are  particularly  useful.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  diligent  probing  of  sources  will  inspire  and  facilitate  work  of 
a  similar  nature  in  other  counties. 

C.A.M. 

Also  Received:  "Handlist  of  MSS.  in  the  Cowper  and  Newton 
Museum,  Olney,  Bucks"  by  K.  Povey  (n.p.  1965). 
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The  Society  is  grateful  for  the  following  Journals,  etc:— 

The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  England,  Vol.  XIII 
No.  2  (May,  1965),  includes  an  interesting  account  by  G.  Yule  (a  member 
of  our  own  Society)  on  "Some  problems  in  the  History  of  Presbyterians  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century";  and  an  assessment  of  a  series  of  letters,  "Letters 
of  a  young  Presbyterian  minister",  by  N.  Caplan  (also  one  of  our  members) 
— the  background  here  in  the  Deist  and  Arian  controversies  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century. 

Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XIII  No.  3  (Octo 
ber,  1965)  has  an  account  of  "The  Birmingham  Riots  of  1791"  edited  by 
J.  Creasey;  and  a  paper  by  I.  C.  Peate,  "A  Unitarian  Romantic",  on 
Edward  Williams  (lolo  Morganwg). 

The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  Vol.  50  No.  4  (1964). 
Two  fascinating  articles  illustrating  the  far-reaching  concern  of  the  Society 
are  included  in  this  issue:  "Travel  under  Concern"  (E.  V.  Foulds)  and 
"The  London  Six  Weeks  Meeting"  (G.  W.  Edwards). 

The  Baptist  Quarterly  Vol.  XXI  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (Jan.-Oct.  1965).  F.  Beck- 
with  contributes  an  interesting  study  of  "South  Parade,  Leeds,  1836-45" 
(Nos.  1,  2,  3).  E.  A.  Payne  writes  perceptively  on  "The  Free  Church 
Tradition  and  Worship"  (No.  2).  B.  R.  White  tells  the  story  of  the  first 
Baptist  historian  "Thomas  Crosby"  (No.  4 — continued  in  No.  5). 

Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society  Vol.  XXXV,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4 
(March-December,  1965).  Part  1  includes  the  last  in  the  series  of  "Catch 
words  to  the  'Conversations' " — "Wesley's  Churchmanship"  by  J.  H.  S. 
Kent.  "The  Religious  Societies  1658-1738"  are  examined  by  D.  Pike  in 
Parts  1  and  2.  The  story  of  the  Bible  Christians  is  related  by  T.  Shaw  in 
Part  1;  and  O.  A.  Beckerlegge  contributes  "The  Bibliography  of  the  Bible 
Christians"  in  Parts  2,  3  &  4. 

W.W.B. 
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Editorial 

On  9th  May,  1933,  a  young  student  from  Balliol  presented  the 
Society  with  his  paper  entitled  '  Was  Cromwell  an  Iconoclast  ?  ' 
This  promising  student  has  some  twenty-five  other  contributions 
listed  in  our  new  Index  ;  he  became  editor  of  this  publication  ;  and, 
we  should  add,  was  largely  responsible  for  holding  the  Society 
together  and  setting  it  upon  a  new  course  when  Dr.  Peel,  who 
almost  embodied  the  Society  in  himself,  very  suddenly  died.  Who 
else  more  richly  deserves  the  honour  of  becoming  our  President  ? 
On  18th  May  over  eighty  persons  gathered  to  hear  him  deliver 
in  his  inimitable,  semi-dramatic  way,  the  lecture  on  Philip  Dod 
dridge  which  appears  overleaf.  Will  readers  forgive  our  indulging 
in  parochialism  in  cataloguing  Dr.  Nuttall's  services  to  the  Society  ? 
His  many  books,  his  work  at  New  College  and  in  the  University 
of  London,  and  his  services  to  Congregational  churches  hardly 
need  mention. 

Now  may  the  Editor  cast  his  penny  in  the  well  and  have  his 
wish  ?  Please,  patfent  readers  who  grub  among  archives,  spare  a 
thought  for  your  poor  Editor  and  help  him  by  sending  him  short 
pieces,  notes  or  queries,  of  a  page  or  less  in  length.  Never  has  it 
more  truthfully  been  said  that  every  little  counts. 
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PHILIP  DODDRIDGE  AND 

THE  CARE  OF  ALL  THE  CHURCHES': 

A  STUDY  IN  OVERSIGHT 

That  Philip  Doddridge's  part  in  the  religious  life  of 
his  time  far  outran  the  influence,  which  he  exercised  on, 
and  through,  his  pupils  has  always  been  known.  Doddridge's 
pupil,  Job  Orton,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  in  the  bio 
graphy  which  he  put  out  in  1766,  only  fifteen  years  after 
Doddridge's  death  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  nineteenth-century 
lives  of  Doddridge  by  Charles  Stanford  and  John  Stoughton  ;  and 
it  is  not  omitted  in  the  small  bicentenary  volume  issued  in  1951. 
Especially  in  his  own  county  Doddridge  would  be  among  the  first 
to  welcome  a  new  minister,  to  preach  the  sermon  at  a  minister's 
funeral  or  to  address  a  meeting  of  ministers  or  of  several  churches 
gathered  for  a  day  of  prayer.  But  both  his  interest  and  his  influence 
ranged  much  further  afield  than  Northamptonshire.  The  single 
instance  of  his  visit  to  East  Anglia  in  1741,  an  occasion  noteworthy 
in  the  prehistory  of  modern  missionary  enterprise,1  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  Nor  was  his  regard  confined  to  those  of  the 
Congregational  way.  Wesley  was  welcome  and  willing  to  expound 
Scripture  to  Doddridge's  pupils  and  had  the  benefit  of  Doddridge's 
advice  in  selecting  books  for  his  '  Christian  Library '.  Whitefield, 
equally,  was  a  welcome  and  willing  visitor  to  Doddridge's  pulpit 
at  Castle  Hill.  Doddridge's  published  correspondence  shows  him 
in  friendly  communication  also  with  leading  figures  in  the  Estab 
lished  Church,  including  bishops  and  Heads  of  Houses  at  both  the 
universities. 

In  a  general  way  so  much  is  known,  and  well  known.  Yet  no 
one  has  set  down  more  exactly  examples  of  the  manner  and  extent 
of  Doddridge's  care  for  all  the  churches.  Many  suppose  that, 
before  the  office  of  moderator  was  instituted  among  us  (and  it  has 
still  not  reached  its  jubilee),  what  we  term  '  the  calling  and  settle 
ment  of  ministers '  was  nobody's  business  but  was  left  to  chance 
or  whim  in  hugger-mugger  disorder.  No  doubt  there  was  then 
more  variation  in  the  methods  of  inquiry  adopted  than  is  our 
practice  to-day,  more  of  what  to  those  enamoured  of  '  church 
order '  might  seem  untidiness  ;  but  that  thers  was  more  than  a 
'  sweet  disorder ',  or  that  the  finding  by  churches  of  pastors  and 

^See  E.  A.  Payne,  *  Doddridge  and  the  Missionary  Enterprise ',  in  Philip 
Doddridge  1702-51  :  his  contribution  to  English  religion,  ed.  G.  F.  Nut- 
tall,  1951,  ch.  iv. 
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the  settlement  in  churches  of  ministers  was  not  regarded  in  the 
most  serious  light,  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  true.  Ministers  in 
general  took  their  mutual  fraternal  responsibilities  gravely.  The 
London  ministers  corporately,  through  their  Board  and  Fund 
Board  (both  of  which  still  exist),  exercised  a  sensible  measure  of 
guidance  and  support.  Principals,  or  (as  they  were  then  called) 
Tutors,  of  Academies  expected,  and  were  expected,  to  take  an 
initiative.  Especially  was  this  the  case  where  a  Principal  was  at 
once  so  indefatigable  and  so  widely  respected  as  Philip  Doddridge. 
Anyone  knowing  something  of  his  other  multifarious  activities 
might  assume  a  priori  that  Doddridge  would  be  exercised  in  this 
matter  also.  The  best  evidence  that  he  was  so  lies  in  the  mass  of 
his  correspondence.  Before  proceeding  I  should  like  to  say  some 
thing  briefly  about  this. 

Printed  letters  to  or  from  Doddridge  may  be  found  in  a  number 
of  extinct  periodicals,  such  as  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the 
Monthly  Repository,  the  Evangelical  Magazine  and  the  Congre 
gational  Magazine  ;  and  more  at  large,  first  in  a  single  volume  of 
correspondence  edited  by  Thomas  Stedman  in  1790  and  then  in 
1829-31  in  five  volumes  edited  by  Doddridge's  great-grandson, 
John  Doddridge  Humphreys.  This  last  collection  contains  some 
900  letters.  Letters  in  manuscript  to  or  from  Doddridge  may  be 
found  in  a  number  of  libraries,  such  as  the  Bodleian,  the  John 
Rylands,  Northampton  Public  Library,  Dr.  Williams's  and  the 
(private)  library  of  Sir  James  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  Bt. ;  and 
more  particularly  in  the  library  of  New  College,  London,  where 
some  600  letters  are  preserved,  together  with  very  many  more  from 
Doddridge's  correspondents  (and  others)  to  Doddridge's  widow. 
This  collection  at  New  College  is  in  process  of  being  calendared 
by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  with  the  intention  of 
intercalating  references  to  letters  in  other  collections.  When  this 
work  is  completed,  a  study  of  Doddridge  and  his  times,  based  on 
a  chronological  and  thus  intelligible  survey  of  the  whole  corpus, 
will  at  last  be  possible.  A  study  of  so  much  unpublished  material 
would  certainly  throw  light  on  many  corners  of  eighteenth-century 
religion  now  dark,  and  by  no  means  only  in  the  sphere  of  Dissent. 
Our  subject  to-day  is  of  necessity  limited  ;  but  in  using  as  the 
main  source-material  for  it  the  manuscript  letters  preserved  at 
New  College,  my  secondary  purpose  is  to  advertise  the  collection 
and  perhaps  to  stir  some  young  historian  to  come  and  work  on  it. 

One  might  pick  up  the  correspondence  almost  at  random.  We 
may  begin  with  a  letter  written  on  16th  January,  1738/9  from 
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Warminster,  Wiltshire,  by  one  of  my  own  predecessors  as  minister 

of  the  Congregational   church  worshipping   in  Common  Close, 

Richard  Pearsall.2 

The  Church  at  Wilton  on  whose  behalf  I  wrote  to  you 
The  Beginning  of  Last  Spring  is  settled  &  I  hope  well  settled 
In  Mr  Cotton3  your  Quondam  Pupil ;  I  hope  he  will  be  an 
Instrument  of  good  There  ;  they  Like  him  much  &  a  con 
siderable  Addition  is  made  Both  to  the  Auditory  &  Mem 
bers  upon  their  Being  Constantly  Supply'd  by  him.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  Noble  Satisfaction  Peculiar  To  you  Tutors,  to  see 
Young  Ministers  going  from  under  your  Care  &  settling  in 
Churches  of  their  own,  Encreasing  themselves  in  Gifts  & 
Graces  &  Instruments  of  Good  to  many  ;  to  see  Young  Plants 
of  your  own  formation  &  Tendering,  Thriving  in  such  a 
Manner,  as  to  Be  Cedars  in  our  Lebanon  &  Casting  a  fragrant 
Smell  (Cant.  4.11)  &  refreshing  Shade  To  many  round  about 
them.4 
Seven  years  later,  Pearsall  was  again  seeking  Doddridge's  help 

towards  a  settlement.  On  4th  January,  1745/6  he  wrote  : 

There  is  a  Congregation  in  my  Neighbourhood  that  I  am 
Intimately  Concern'd  for,  which  wants  a  Minister ;  could  you 
Recommend  one  to  them  ?  the  Number  to  be  preach'd  to  is 
considerable  ;  &  they  have  &  will  have  a  Pretty  Estate  settled 
upon  Them.  The  Minister  that  will  be  suiteable  must  be  not 
only  a  serious  man,  but  a  Thoro'  Calvinist  &  one  that  will 
preach  upon  the  Plan  that  you  have  Laid  down  in  your  Rise 
&  Progress.  They  don't  Desire  one  that  shall  preach  Con 
troversies  ;  but  one  that  holds  the  Truth  &  will  upon  proper 
Occasions  defend(?)  it.5 

Later  that  month,  on  29th  January,  Pearsall  wrote  again,  to  tell 

Doddridge  that  the  church  in  question  had 
thank'd  me  very  affectionately  for  what  I  had  done  &  told 
me  that  the  Character  that  I  had  given  of  the  Minister  that 
would  be  suiteable  to  them  was  Exactly  agreeable  to  their 

2For  Pearsall,  see  D.N.B.,  s.v. 

3On  8th  February,  1741  Pearsall  wrote  :  '  Mr  Cotton  formerly  your  Pupil 
Dy'd  In  this  Town  at  his  Father's,  since  I  reed,  your  Letter  ;  .  .  .  The 
Young  Man's  case  was  a  Consumption '  (MS.  8.95).  For  the  father, 
Rowland  Cotton,  grandson  of  the  famous  John  Cotton,  see  a  letter  of 
8th  November,  1932,  repr.  by  A.  E.  Banton,  Horningsham  Chapel  (Frome 
1952),  pp.  16-17,  correcting  the  account  in  H.  M.  Gunn,  History  of  the 
Old  Meeting  House  at  Horningsham.  The  son  was  also  named  Rowland. 

*MS.  8.94. 

5MS.  8.97  ;  cf.  Humphreys,  iv.  450-1.  The  word  queried  is  covered  by  the 
seal. 
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minds,  as  if  they  Dictated  the  words  ;  but  that  they  were  not 
able  to  give  such  a  Direct  answer  as  they  Desired,  because 
they  had  apply'd  some  time  agoe  to  friends  in  London,  & 
tho't  it  would  not  be  so  Respectful  to  them  to  Determine,  till 
they  had  heard  from  them  once  more,  As  they  had  given 
them  some  Distant  Prospect. 

In  the  meantime  Doddridge  had  replied  to  Pearsall,  recommend 
ing  Timothy  Laugher,6  then  minister  at  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 
'  If  he  is  not  Such  a  one  as  I  Described  in  my  Last,'  Pearsall 
writes, '  he  will  not  do  there  '  ;  and  continues  : 
for  as  they  broke  off  from  a  Set  of  persons  who  are  Suppos'd 
to  be  quite  in  the  Opposite  Scheme,  they  are  very  Zealous 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  &  the  various  Doctrines 
of  Grace  in  Opposition  to  what  is  commonly  call'd  Arianism 
&  Arminianism.  They  are  very  great  Admirers  of  the  Cate 
chisms  &  Confession  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  as  agree 
able  to  the  Scriptures  ;  &  will  not  Dispense  with  any  Minister 
deviating  from  them  ;  Not  that  they  consider  them  as  the 
Rule  of  their  faith  but  as  Explanatory  of  that  Sacred  word 
that  is  So.  ...  Such  a  one  as  Mr  Olding  of  Glocester,  I  sup 
pose,  would  serve  their  Turn  well.7 

In  June  Pearsall  writes  that  they  '  still  continue  unsettled  &  are 
casting,  I  find,  a  Longing  Eye  to'rds  Northampton,  wishing  & 
hopeing  that  a  kind  Providence  may  send  them  by  your  hand  a 
suiteable  Minister'.8  Pearsall  does  not  name  the  congregation, 
which  may,  however,  be  safely  identified  with  the  Congregational 
church  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  a  recent  orthodox  secession  there.9 
Nor  does  he  finish  that  story.  His  next  letter,  dated  2nd  December, 
1747,  is  no  longer  from  Warminster  but  from  Taunton,  where  he 
had  become  the  minister  of  Paul's  Meeting,  evidently  after  con 
sulting  Doddridge,  for  he  writes  : 

Providence  has  bro't  me  hither  agreeably  to  your  Advice. 
I  am  Entred  into  a  Large  field  ;  ...  We  are  a  Numerous 
Auditory  it's  true,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  Lower  sort  of 
People.  In  an  Afternoon  suppos'd  to  be  1000.  .  .  .  Thro' 

6For   Laugher,   see  funeral   sermon   by  Andrew   Kippis,   The  Blessedness 

attending  the  Memory  of  the  Just,  1769. 
7MS.  8.96.  For  John  Olding,  see  funeral  sermon  by  Stephen  Addington, 

The  Dying  Believers  Confidence,  in  his  exalted  Redeemer,   1785. 
8MS.  8.98  ;  cf.  Humphreys,  iv.  480-2. 
9Cf.    my    transcript    of    Daniel    Fleming,    'Account    of    the    Independent 

Church  .  .  .  Bradford  Wilts  1820',  in  Transactions,  xiv.  1,  p.  42,  where 

both  date  and  quotation  from  Trust  Deeds  fit  the  case  as  presented  by 

Pearsall. 
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Mercy  too  we  are  very  peaceable  ;  there  are  no  Squabbles 

either   among   ourselves   or   with   the   People   of  the   other 

Meeting.10 

With  Paul's  Meeting  Doddridge  had  been  in  touch  for  some 
years.  Pearsall's  predecessor  in  the  pastorate,  Samuel  Stoddon, 
was  a  subscriber  to  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor  ;  and  of  Stod- 
don's  three  successive  assistants  the  second,  Thomas  Steffe,  was 
one  of  Doddridge's  favourite  pupils,  while  the  third,  after  Steffe's 
premature  death,  was  another  pupil,  Benjamin  Fawcett,  who  had 
now  removed  to  Kidderminster.  In  Taunton  the  secession  was  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  usual.  '  The  other  Meeting '  as 
Pearsall  calls  it,  Tancred  Street,  was  a  secession  from  Paul's  Meet 
ing,  which  remained  orthodox.  With  doctrinal  division  Pearsall 
was  familiar,  for  the  church  to  which  he  had  ministered  at  War- 
minster  was  an  orthodox  secession.  In  1737  he  had  written  to 
Doddridge  from  Warminster  :  '  I  apprehend  my  circumstances  as 
agreeable  as  I  can  Expect  in  England.  We  all  with  one  Accord 
Embrace  The  Truths  of  the  Gospel  &  have  Neither  an  Arminian 
Nor  Antinomian  In  the  Congregation  V1 

Now  it  is  noteworthy  that  Doddridge  was  in  friendly  corres 
pondence  not  only  with  Pearsall  but  with  the  minister  of  the  Old 
Meeting  in  Warminster,  Samuel  Bates  ;  and  that  the  liberal  Bates, 
equally  with  the  orthodox  Pearsall,  sought  Doddridge's  help  in  the 
settlement  of  ministers.  On  20th  March,  1748/9,  Bates  wrote  to 
Doddridge  reminding  him  of  '  the  Request  of  a  Vacant  Con 
gregation  in  a  neighbouring  Country  Village  that  I  would  apply 
to  you  for  a  Minister,  who  may  I  beleive  depend  upon  thirty 
pounds  per  annum  at  least.  ...  A  moderate  Calvinist  alias  Bax- 
terian  will  be  most  acceptable.  If  you  can  help  them,  I  will  write 
to  you  again  .  .  .  '12 

Later  that  year  Bates  wrote  : 
There  is  a  minister  wanted  at  Dorchester.  It  is  a  Genteel 

Pleasant  Place,  the  People  I  beleive  may  Raise  about  £50 

per  annum.  They  have  been  train'd  up  long  in  Principles  of 

10MS.  8.99  ;  cf.  Humphreys,  iv.  572-6,  with  date  altered  from  2nd  December 

to  2nd  November. 
aiMS.  8.93  ;  cf.  Humphreys,  iii.  281-4,  with  date  altered  from  21st  September 

to  10th  November.  For  Stoddon,  cf.  Transactions,  vii.  40.  For  Steffe,  see 

Doddridge's  memoir  prefixed  to  Steffe's  Sermons,  1742.  For  Fawcett,  see 

D.N.B.,  s.v. 
12MS.  4.78.  For  Bates,  minister  at  Warminster  1706-61,  who  was  charged 

by  the  seceders  with  Arianism  but  '  without  professing  any  change  of 

doctrines ',  see  H.  M.  G[unn],  History  of  Nonconformity  in  Warminster, 

(1853)  pp.  30-1. 
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Moderation,  &  one  of  such  a  spirit  will  please.  Some  have 
offered  their  service.  But  -    -  They  have  unanimously  resolved 
by  my  means  (tho'  that's  a  secret)  to  apply  to  you.  Some 
Principal  persons  have  sent  to  me  again  &  again.  I  act  herein 
with  a  View  not  only  to  them  but  you.  Well  knowing  that  if  a 
Proper  person  should  come  from  you,  'twill  have  a  good 
tendency  to  advance  you  Credit  in  Dorsetshire  as  Mr  R.  &  J. 
Gardiner  &  Mr  Watson  have  done  in  Hampshire  Wiltshire  & 
Somersetshire.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  Mr  Hiron  whom  Mr 
Watson  thinks  is  the  person  you  spoke  so  well  of  in  your 
last  to  me.  But  Mr  John  Gardiner  says  Mr  Kippis  will  do 
very  well  for  Dorchester  &  a  younger  man  succeed  him.  May 
the  Great  Lord  of  the  Harvest  direct  in  all.13 
In  the  event  neither  of  the  men  named  went  to  Dorchester,  but 
another  young  man,  Benjamin  Spencer,  who,  like  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  dead  before  he  was  thirty.   The  pupil  of 
Doddridge  whom  Thomas  Watson  of  Bridgwater,  Somerset,  sug 
gested,  Jabez  Hiron(s),  settled  at  St.  Albans,  as  assistant  and 
successor  to  Doddridge's  old  friend  and  patron,  Samuel  Clark  ; 
the  former  pupil  of  Doddridge  whom  John  Gardiner,  of  Trow- 
bridge,  Wiltshire,  recommended,  Andrew  Kippis,  was  at  this  time 
minister  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  whence  in  the  following  year 
he  removed,  but  to  Dorking,  Surrey,  not  to  Dorchester.  This  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  Bates  sought  guidance  from  Doddridge, 
and  had  discussed  the  matter  with  two  of  Doddridge's  recent 
pupils,  the  brothers  Gardiner,  who,  he  says,  had  been  to  his  house 
'  on  purpose  to  see  &  talk  with  me '  and  to  meet  each  other.14 

13MS.  4.80.  For  Dorchester  as  '  a  pleasant  agreeable  town  to  live  in ',  with 
'  the  Church  of  England  clergymen,  and  the  Dissenting  minister,  or 
preacher  drinking  tea  together,  and  conversing  with  civility  and  good 
neighbourhood,  like  catholick  Christians,  and  men  of  a  catholick,  and 
extensive  charity',  see  D.  Defoe,  Tour  through  England  &  Wales  (1724-6), 
Everyman  edn.,  i.  210. 

14For  Spencer,  cf.  W.  Densham  &  J.  Ogle,  Story  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Dorset,  (1899)  p.  120.  For  Hirons,  cf.  W.  Urwick,  Noncon 
formity  in  Herts.,  (1884)  p.  202  ;  in  the  copy  of  T.  Coleman,  Memorials 
of  the  Independent  Churches  of  Northamptonshire,  (1853)  in  the  library 
of  New  College,  London,  Alfred  Newth  has  written  that  the  placing 
(p.  134)  of  Hirons  at  Market  Harborough  is  an  error  copied  from 
Humphreys,  v.  551.  For  Kippis,  see  D.N.B.,  s.v.  For  Watson,  assistant 
and  from  1755  successor  to  Matthew  Toogood  at  Bridgwater,  see  Jerom 
Murch,  History  of  Presbyterian  and  General  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
West  of  England,  1835,  pp.  179-182  and  189-190.  Bates  writes  (MS.  4.78)  : 
'  The  Two  Messrs  Gardiners  have  made  an  exchange  of  Winchester  for 
Trowbridge ' ;  later  Richard  Gardiner  is  found  at  Hampstead  (cf.  G.  E. 
Evans,  Vestiges  of  Protestant  Dissent,  (1897)  p.  146,  and  T.  J.  Barratt, 
Annals  of  Hampstead,  (1912)  iii,  97)  and  John  Gardiner  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  (cf.  Transactions,  v.  273). 
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It  was  not  in  fact  necessary  for  Doddridge  to  settle  a  pupil  at 
Dorchester  in  order  to  advance  his  credit.  The  minister  at  Bland- 
ford,  Malachi  Blake,  had  a  nephew  in  the  Academy  at  Northamp 
ton.  In  a  letter  dated  9th  March,  1742/3,  he  mentions  two  other 
young  men  who  he  hopes  will  come  under  Doddridge's  care  :  one 
his  wife's  nephew  and  his  own  ward,  son  to  Edward  Warren,  late 
minister  at  Birdbush,  Wiltshire  ;  the  other  '  a  Young  Man  that  is 
on  the  Independent  Fund,  and  was  under  Mr  Earns,  but  not  having 
his  Health  in  Town,  I  begg'd  the  Favour  of  Dr  Guise  that  he  may 
be  removed  to  Northampton ' — an  unusual  reason,  perhaps,  for 
changing  academies.  This  young  man,  Blake  writes,  had  earlier 
been  under  the  tuition  of  his  neighbour,  Samuel  Grinstead  of 
Stalbridge,  '  who  is  a  very  valuable  Man,  his  Income  but  small, 
He  has  some  schollars  for  Grammar  Learning '.  Blake  invites 
Doddridge's  interest  in  obtaining  for  Grinstead,  as  well  as  for 
himself,  '  the  gift  of  Mr  Coward's  Trustees  for  Catechizing.  .  .  . 
Mr  Jones  of  Shasston,  and  Mr  Benson  of  Wimborne  have,  I  know, 
had  it  '.15  Grinstead,  like  Blake,  we  may  observe,  was  a  subscriber 
to  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor  ;  as,  for  that  matter,  were  Stod- 
don  of  Taunton,  Pearsall  of  Warminster  and  Cotton  of  Wilton. 

Blake's  references  to  the  Coward  Trust,  to  the  Congregational 
Fund  Board,  and  to  John  Eames,  a  tutor  (though  a  layman)  at  the 
Academy  at  Moorfields  in  this  city  then  supported  by  those 
bodies,  indicate  that  his  own  theological  position,  though  his 
ministerial  descendants  were  to  become  Arian,  was  what  may  be 
termed  middle  of  the  road,  something  like  Doddridge's.  Doddridge 
was  open  to  consultation,  however,  by  one  as  far  to  the  right  of 
centre  as  Samuel  Bates  was  to  the  left.  Let  us  turn  to  some  letters 
written  to  Doddridge  by  a  strict  Baptist,  Anne  Dutton,  about  whose 
husband,  Benjamin  Dutton,  the  minister  of  the  church  at  Great 
Gransden,  Huntingdonshire,  Mr.  Tibbutt  published  an  article 
last  year.  Benjamin  Dutton  had  been  drowned  while  returning 
home  from  a  visit  to  America  ;  and  his  widow  was  seeking  a 
successor  to  him  in  the  pastorate.  She  had  set  her  heart  in  obtain 
ing  a  young  man  still  in  the  Academy,  Stephen  Addington,  whose 
father  was  a  member  of  Castle  Hill  but  whose  mother  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Northampton,  College  Lane. 
The  first  letter  in  the  series,  written  in  June  1749,  is  not  extant.  In 
about  August  of  that  year  Mrs.  Dutton  expresses  the  hope 

15MS.  4.108.  For  Blake,  Eames  and  Guyse,  see  D.N.B.,  s.vv.  For  Warren, 
cf.  Transactions,  iii.  394.  For  Grinstead,  Jones  and  Benson,  see  Densham 
&  Ogle,  pp.  283,  232  and  392. 
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that  the  God  of  all  Comfort  will  incline  your  dear  Heart  to  be 
free  that  Mr  Addington  should  serve  us,  if  when  he  hath 
sought  the  Lord,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  come  to  live  here  at 
Michaelmas.  What  if  to  you,  Reverend  Sir,  to  Mr  Addington, 
&  even  to  me,  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Violence,  to  take  him 
from  his  studies  before  the  due  Time  :  '  Is  there  not  a 
Cause  ?  '  .  .  .  And  if  our  Lord  calls  his  Servant  to  minister  to 
us,  while  in  a  Sort  of  Minority  :  Is  not  He  able  by  pouring 
upon  him  the  Gifts  &  Graces  of  his  Spirit,  to  fit  him  for  his 
Work,  to  supply  what  is  lacking  to  him  for  his  Service  in 
regular  Study  ? 

It  is  a  familiar  plea,  if  nowadays  couched  in  less  pious  language  ! 
In  a  postscript  Mrs.  Dutton  adds  : 

If  Mr  Addington  should  come,  as  I  hope  he  will  be  a  studious 
Man,  He  shall  have  the  Use  of  any  of  my  dear  Husband's 
Books,  of  which  he  had  a  pretty  good  Collection.  Bodies  of 
Divinity,  &c.  .  .  .  From  this,  Sir,  you  will  easily  see,  that  the 
Case  is  vastly  different,  to  permit  Mr  A[ddingto]n  to  serve  us 
now,  to  what  it  would  be  to  let  him  go  to  another  Place  where 
he  would  be  naked  as  it  were,  &  destitute  of  Helps.10 
No  doubt  Doddridge  did  easily  see  it,  and  through  it ;  for  in 
September  Mrs.  Dutton  writes  reluctantly  accepting  Doddridge's 
advice,  though  she  describes  it  as  '  trying,  very  trying  to  me ',  *  to 
seek  a  Minister,  &  if  none  was  given  us  before  Midsummer,  to 
invite  Mr  A[ddingto]n '.  'I  know  not  how,  Sir,'  she  continues, 
'  we  can  get  Supplies  to  keep  up  the  Meeting,  during  the  Winter. 
But  the  Lord  can  carry  us  thro',  tho'  we  see  not  how ' ;  and  in  a 
postscript  she  adds,  *  Dear  Sir,  if  no  great  Inconvenience  would 
arise,  we  would  humbly  ask  the  Favour  that  Mr  A[ddingto]n  may 
come  to  serve  us  one  Lord's  Day  in  three  Months,  till  he  may 
come  to  reside  among  us  '17 — and  in  the  ensuing  three  months  the 
sooner  the  better  because  of  the  inclement  season  !  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  Doddridge  could  stonewall.  Before  the  year  was  out, 
the  minister  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Hook  Norton,  Oxfordshire, 
had  come  to  Great  Gransden.  Addington,  when  midsummer  came, 
left  the  Academy  not  for  Gransden  but  for  another  Huntingdon 
shire  church,  that  at  Spaldwick.  After  two  years  he  became  a 
successor  of  Doddridge's  at  Market  Harborough.  Later  he  was  a 
Tutor  of  the  Academy  at  Mile  End  that  eventually  moved  to 

16MS.  5.65a.  Cf.  H.  G.  Tibbutt,  *  Bedfordshire  Biographies  xxxviii ;  Mrs 
Button's  Husband  '  in  Bedfordshire  Magazine,  x  (1965) ;  and  G.  F.  Nuttall, 
Howel  Harris  1714-1773:  the  last  enthusiast,  (Cardiff  1965)  index. 

"MS.  5.65. 
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Hoxton.  This  might  not  have  been  the  case,  had  Doddridge  per 
mitted  him  to  leave  Northampton  before  finishing  his  academic 
training.  Nor,  probably,  would  he  ever  have  published  his  book 
in  defence  of  infant  baptism,  had  he  come  under  Anne  Button's 
powerful  influence.18 

In  another  matter,  in  which  she  sought  earlier  to  engage  his 
interest,  Mrs.  Dutton  is  more  likely  to  have  prevailed  with  Dod 
dridge.  On  30th  January,  1743/4  she  wrote  to  tell  him  of  a  letter 
written  at  Bethesda  in  Georgia  on  5th  July,  1743  which  she  had 
received  on  9th  November.  It  came  '  from  a  Friend,  Mr  Grant, 
Mate  of  the  Sloop  belonging  to  Mr  Whitefield '  and  told  that 
Mr  Jonathan]  &  Mr  Hugh  Bryan  (Planters  in  South-Carolina, 
lately  converted  to  Christ)  with  some  few  other  Friends,  have 
built  a  Meeting-house  for  Divine  Worship.  That  over  the 
Negroes  lately  converted  at  Mr  Jonathan  Bryan's,  there  is  a 
Godly  young  Minister  ordain'd  Pastor.  That  opposite  to  this 
Meeting-house,  there  is  a  Piece  of  Land  to  be  built  on  for  a 
Negroe-School ;  as  but  few  of  the  Negroes  can  read,  and  as 
they  thirst  after  inward,  and  outward  knowledge.  And  that 
when  Mr  Grant  was  there,  Mr  Bryan  ask'd  him,  if  he  thought 
Collections  from  some  pious  Friends  in  England,  might  not  be 
rais'd  in  behalf  of  it.  To  which  Mr  Grant  adds,  '  Doubtless 
there  are  many,  who  would  esteem  it  a  Happiness  to  be 
Instrumental,  in  Ethiopia's  bowing  her  Head  to  Jesus '  &c. 
To  this,  with  much  more,  Mrs.  Dutton  adds,  as  usual,  a  post 
script  : 

Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  think  Mr  Whitefield  the  most  proper 
Person  to  apply  to  for  Collections  on  Account  of  this  Negroe- 
School.  But  as  I  suppose  Mr  Whitefield  ha'n't  finish'd  his 
Collections  for  the  intended  Negroe-School  near  Philadelphia, 
and  as  the  Orphan-House  Affairs  are  continually  upon  his 
Hands,  I  humbly  think,  Sir,  that  these  may  prove  Impediments, 
as  to  his  engaging  in  the  Affair.19 

In  such  a  case  Doddridge  needed  no  urging.  He  was  as  eager  to 
encourage  young  churches  as  young  ministers.  A  letter  dated 
8th  February,  1742[?/3]  from  John  Barker,  then  Morning  Preacher 
at  Salters'  Hall,  shows  Doddridge  acting  as  go-between  in  the 
desire  of  some  Dissenters  in  Devon  to  raise  money  in  London  for 

18For  Addington,  see  D.N.B.,  s.v.  The  minister  from  Hook  Norton  was 
David  Evans  (Meen  MS.,  New  College,  London,  fol.  377). 

19MS.  5.64.  For  Jonathan  Bryan  and  his  plantation  near  Port  Royal,  and 
for  Hugh  Bryan,  '  his  brother,  lately  converted ',  see  George  White  field's 
Journals,  Banner  of  Truth  Trust  edn.,  (1960)  pp.  501-2,  s.d.  Jan.  1740/1. 
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a  meeting-house  and  minister  at  Brixham.  This,  however,  was  only 
a  project,  not  (as  was  the  case  in  South  Carolina)  a  building  and 
pastor  already  existing  but  in  need  of  financial  support.  Barker 
writes  : 

I  had  yours  with  the  inclos'd  Petition  which  was  presented 
to  our  Fund  yesterday  &  read.  The  2  points  of  principal 
Consideration  in  it  are  building  a  place  of  Worship  &  con 
tributing  to  the  support  of  a  Minister.  The  first  is  not  consider 
able  att  our  board  being  contrary  to  a  standing  Rule.  The  2d 
is  never  promised  by  Us  beforehand  that  I  know  off.  And 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  if  there  were  a  minister  settled  at  Brixam 
who  was  well  approved  &  recommended  something  might 
be  Obtained  for  him  from  us  att  least  for  a  few  years.  Nor  is 
it  Unlikely  that  something  might  be  obtained  towards  building 
a  Meeting  place  there,  if  any  body  here  would  undertake  to 
sollicit  it  &  make  a  business  of  this  (especially  if  the  Exeter 
Ministers  &  Gentlemen  had  first  set  a  good  example)  but 
not  by  our  Fund.  But  as  for  offering  general  Petitions  to  our 
board  for  encouraging  places,  or  any  Petitions  for  building 
them,  it  is  vain,  &  it  is  irregular.  I  knew  how  it  would  come 
out  before  I  offered  it  &  should  not  have  done  it  if  it  had 
not  come  from  you.  The  Petition  remains  in  my  hands  till 
you  order  it  out  of  them.20 

*  I  should  not  have  done  it  if  it  had  not  come  from  you ' ;  there, 
once  again,  we  hear  the  respect  and  regard  felt  for  Doddridge 
by  men  of  varying  positions  denominationally  and  theologically. 
Barker  was  a  Presbyterian  and  the  Fund  Board  he  mentions  was 
not  the  Congregational,  to  which  Malachi  Blake  referred,  but  the 
Presbyterian.  Doddridge  was  as  ready  to  appeal  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  for  money  to  benefit  Dissenters  in  Devon  as  he  was,  no 
doubt,  to  appeal  to  other  sources  for  the  help  sought  by  Mrs. 
Dutton  for  the  work  of  those  converted  by  Whitefield  in  Carolina. 
His  care  of  all  the  churches  overran  any  limits  of  nation  or  de 
nomination. 

This  was  equally  true  of  a  third  form  of  oversight  in  which 
from  time  to  time  he  was  concerned,  namely  the  protection  of 
Dissenters  anywhere  from  prosecution  and  persecution,  such  as 
was  sometimes  his  own  lot  at  Northampton.  In  1747  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  Benjamin  Avery,  then  Chairman  and  Treas 
urer  of  the  Dissenting  Deputies,  over  a  long-drawn-out  case  in 
North  Wales.  John  Owen,  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor 

20MS.  4.68.  For  Barker,  see  D.N.B.,  s.v. 
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from  1743  till  his  death  in  1755,  is  still  remembered,  Professor 
R.  T.  Jenkins  writes,  '  as  an  unremitting  foe  of  Methodism '.  He 
'  gave  Methodists  no  respite  ',21  and  along  with  the  Methodists 
such  stalwart  Independents  as  William  Prichard,  *  the  pioneer 
of  Dissent  in  Anglesey  ',22  and  Jenkin  Morgan,  who  after  (like  any 
seventeenth-century  Quaker)  being  arrested  as  a  vagabond  and 
sent  back  to  his  native  parish  in  the  South  returned  and  in  1746 
became  the  minister  of  the  first  Dissenting  church  in  the  island, 
at  Cerrig-Ceinwen.  On  6th  October,  1747  Avery  wrote  to  Dod- 
dridge  from  Guy's  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  Treasurer  : 

As  to  the  persecutions  in  N.  Wales  the  Committee  are 
willing  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  put  a  Stop  to  them. 
But  our  Difficulty  is  to  get  a  Lawyer  near  at  hand  that  will 
appear  in  behalf  of  our  Friends.  The  getting  an  Information 
from  the  K[ing]'s  bench  against  the  Anglican  Rioters  cost  us  a 
great  deal  of  Money  &  pains  :  &  when  the  Court  had  granted 
an  Information  our  own  Lawyer  advised  us  not  to  prosecute 
the  Delinquents,  they  being  all  very  indigent,  &  Evidence 
hard  to  be  procured  ;  &  must  be  brought  at  an  enormous 
Expence  to  Salop.  But  without  their  being  prosecuted  the 
peace  of  the  place  was  restored. 

The  Chan[cello]r  of  Bangor  has  put  Mr  Morgan  &  several 
others  into  the  Spiritual  Court,  &  proceeded  against  Several 
of  the  Dissenters  on  frivolous  pretences,  even  to  Excommuni 
cation.  This  is  their  present  Grievance  &  Distress  :  and  as 
there  has  been  a  Contempt  of  the  Ecclesiastical]  Cofurt],  in 
which  those  Sentences  are  founded,  the  Civil  Court  will  take 
no  Cognisance  of  those  Cases  till  the  Contempt  is  purged. 
We  gave  orders  therefore  for  an  Appeal  to  the  Co[urt]  of 
Arches  from  the  Cha[ncello]r  of  Bangor  :  but  when  we  came 
thither,  we  were  assur'd  that  the  Act  of  Grace  had  cancell'd 
every  thing  of  that  kind.  Of  this  I  have  inform'd  the  Gentle 
men  who  applied  to  me  in  the  behalf  of  Mr  Morgan  & 
Others  :  but  have  not  heard  the  Result.23 

This  was  a  happy  issue,  if  not  ending.  In  the  following  year  Mor 
gan  built  at  Rhos-y-meirch  the  first  meeting-house  in  Anglesey, 
one  which  still  stands.24 

^Dictionary  of  Welsh  Biography,  ed.  Sir  John  Lloyd  &  R.  T.  Jenkins,  (1959) 

s.v. 

™D.W.B.,  s.v. 
23MS.  4.60.  For  Avery,  see  D.N.B.,  s.v.  ;  B.  L.  Manning,  The  Protestant 

Dissenting  Deputies,  (Cambridge  1952)  index. 
24See  D.W.B.,  s.v.  Jenkin  Morgan. 
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Nearly  four  years  later,  not  long  before  his  death,  Doddridge 
was  again  in  correspondence  with  Avery  in  an  endeavour  to  protect 
those  in  trouble  from  the  law.  On  this  occasion  the  subject  of  his 
concern  was  the  beginning  of  Dissent  in  Virginia,  a  part  of  America 
which  hitherto  had  prided  itself  on  its  freedom  from  such  in 
truders  into  an  Anglican  preserve.  Samuel  Davies,  of  Hanover 
County,  '  the  mother-Presbytery  of  most  of  the  church  and  Pres 
byteries  south  of  the  Potomac  ',25  who  was  soon  to  visit  England 
with  the  purpose  of  securing  an  endowment  fund  from  English 
Dissenters  for  the  College  at  Princeton,  of  which  in  1759  he  be 
came  President,  was  at  this  time  being  denied  the  licenses  for 
Dissenting  teachers  and  meeting-houses  in  Virginia  which  he 
claimed  under  the  Act  of  Toleration.  It  was  not  difficult  to  argue, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Doddridge  the  Bishop  of  London  did  argue,26 
that  the  Act  of  Toleration  was  limited  in  its  application  to  this 
country  and  was  without  effect  overseas.  Avery  advised  Doddridge 
that  he  saw  no  way  of  evading  this  objection,  which  in  law  was 
technically  correct.  On  28th  May,  1751  he  wrote  to  Doddridge  : 

I  am  fully  satisfied  the  generality  of  the  Bench  have  learnt 
of  Sir  Rjpbert]  Walp[ole],  if  they  needed  that  Instruction,  to 
regard  &  insist  on  the  Act  of  Toleration  as  the  Boundary 
between  the  Establish'd  Ch[urch],  &  the  Dissenters  ;  &  that  no 
Favor  is  to  be  expected  either  from  the  Government  or  their 
Lordships  beyond  what  that  Act  by  a  fair  Construction 
entitles  us  to.  And  it  do's  not  seem  easy  to  prove,  &  therefore 
I  should  not  be  forward  to  Say,  that  the  Licenses  Mr  Davies 
has  Sollicited  &  obtain'd  in  Virginia  are  within  either  the 
Words  or  the  Intention  of  that  Act.27 

With  the  protection  of  those  persecuted  and  with  the  raising  of 
funds  for  the  necessitous,  Doddridge  was  always  ready  to  concern 
himself  ;  but  his  commonest  form  of  oversight  was  that  which  we 
surveyed  earlier,  namely  the  settlement  of  ministers.  This  also 
reached  beyond  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  On  llth  September, 
1739,  John  Barker  wrote  from  Hackney  : 

A  Person  I  Much  value  inquiries  of  Me  if  I  can  recommend 
a  Minister  to  the  English  Church  at  Amsterdam.  He  Must 
be  a  Calvinist  &  a  presbyterian  &  be  willing  to  subscribe  some 


25R.   E.   Thompson,   History   of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in   the   United 

States,  (New  York  1895)  p.  38. 

26Cf.   Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1815,  p.  483  ;  Humphreys,  v.   199-202. 
27MS.  4.62.  For  a  later  visit  by  Davies  (there  not  identified)  to  London 

to  see  the  Deputies  about  licences  in  Virginia,  cf.  Manning,  p.  409. 
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Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  &  preach  without  Notes.  He 
is  to  be  assistant  to  old  Mr  Fitz,  a  Man  above  eighty  years 
of  age.  The  Congregation  is  small,  the  allowance  honorable, 
paid  by  the  States,  is  during  life,  &  a  part  of  it  to  the  Widow 
(if  there  be  one)  during  her  life.  Can  you  recommend  A 
suitable  Person.28 

Doddridge  was  in  fact  in  frequent  correspondence  with  ministers 
not  only  at  Amsterdam  but  also  at  Rotterdam,  where  one  of  his 
former  pupils,  Benjamin  Sowden,  became  the  minister  in  1748, 
and  where  the  consistory  sent  Doddridge  a  copy  of  the  works  of 
Jacques  Saurin  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  advice  and  help.29 
And  so  the  story  could  be  continued  !  But  I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  to  serve  my  purpose.  We  have  seen  how  Doddridge  exer 
cised  the  care  of  all  the  churches  in  a  manner  reflecting  his  over 
flowing,  generous  spirit  as  his  concern  was  aroused,  or  his  aid 
requested,  by  Independent,  Presbyterian,  Baptist  or  Methodist  in 
England,  Wales,  the  Netherlands,  Virginia  or  South  Carolina  ;  and 
how  his  guidance  and  advice  were  sought  on  every  hand.  To  us  it 
may  seem  remarkable  that  all  this  was  done  not  from  London  but 
from  Northampton  ;  not  by  a  committee  but  by  an  individual  and 
by  an  individual  who,  except  in  the  settlement  of  his  own  pupils, 
had  no  direct  duty  in  the  matter  and  no  official  or  appointed  status. 
Doddridge  would  remind  us  what  he  wrote  once  in  the  Castle  Hill 
Church  Book  :  '  Those  Ministers  who  will  rule  by  Love  &  Meek 
ness  need  no  Laws  or  Canons  to  rule  by  other  than  those  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  '.30 

I  hope  I  have  also  revealed  by  the  way  what  a  wealth  of  in 
formation,  interest,  inspiration  and — may  I  say  it  ? — delight  is 
contained  in  the  good  man's  manuscript  correspondence  which  we 
treasure  at  New  College.  May  his  eager  and  loving  expectancy 
continue  to  inspire  us  there  as  we  continue  his  work  of  training 
men  to  be  good  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  ! 

GEOFFREY  F.   NUTTALL 


28MS.  4.67.  For  Hugo  (Hugh)  Fitts  (Fitz,  Fitzhugh,  Fitzhew)  and  his 
successor  David  Thomson,  see  A.  C.  Carter,  The  English  Reformed 
Church  in  Amsterdam  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  (Amsterdam  1964) 
index. 

29Cf.  John  Stoughton,  Philip  Doddridge,  (2nd  edn.  1852)  p.  143,  n.*.  For 
Sowden,  from  whom  many  letters  to  Doddridge's  widow  are  among  the 
New  College  MSS.,  and  books  presented  by  whom  to  the  Northampton 
Academy  are  in  the  New  College  Library,  see  W.  Steven,  History  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  Rotterdam,  (Edinburgh  1832)  index. 

3°Cf.  B.  S.  Godfrey,  Castle  Hill  Meeting,  (Northampton  1947)  p.  22. 


TAUNTON  CHURCH  COVENANT,  1654 

In  view  of  the  currently  stimulated  interest  in  Church  Covenants1 
vis-a-vis  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  The  Congregational 
Church  in  England  and  Wales  in  May  1966,  it  may  not  be  in 
appropriate  to  remind  our  readers  of  a  number  of  early  examples 
of  such  Covenants  which  are  to  be  found  quoted  in  our  own 
pages  and  those  of  Congregational  historians. 

Apart  from  implicit  references  to  the  covenant  of  Robert  Browne 
at  Norwich,  c.1580,2  one  of  the  earliest  examples  is  that  of  the 
later  church  at  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  1643,  cited  by  John 
Browne,  History  of  Congregationalism  .  .  .  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
p.  211.  Others  will  be  found,  for  instance  : 

1645  Canterbury,  Kent  (Trans.,  C.H.S.,  vii.   185). 

1646  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk  (Trans.,  ii.  333  :  Browne,  op.  cit.,  p.  394. 
There  is  a  briefer  rescript  of  1648.  The  original  church  book  is 
extant). 

1650  Wrentham,  Suffolk  (Browne,  p.  426). 

1651  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  (Browne,  p.  452). 

Cockermouth,   Cumb.    (W.    Lewis,   Hist.    Congl.   Church,    Cocker- 
mouth,  1870). 

1654  Wattisfield  (Market  Weston),  Suffolk  (Browne,  p.  466). 

1655  Bassingbourne,  Cambs.   (Congregational  Magazine,   1819,  p.  437; 
Nuttall,  op.  cit.,  p.  29n). 

Rothwell,  Northants.  (T.  Coleman,  Northants.,  pp.  47  ff). 
1658     Bideford,  Devon  (Tal  H.  James,  The  Great  Meeting  .  .  .  Bideford, 

1 948 — a  renewed  covenant). 

1660    Axminster,    Devon    (Axminster   Ecclesiastica,    1874). 
1687    Angel-street,  Worcester  (W.  Urwick,  Npncfty  in  Worcester,   1874, 
pp.  78  f.,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  original  MS.,  pp.  78  ff.,  which 
needs   comparison   with   the   transcript  :    the   signatures  in   John 
Noake,  Worcester  Sects,   1861,  pp.  Ill  ff.,  are  even  less  reliable). 
1694?  Swefling  (Rendham),  Suffolk  (Browne,  pp.  480  ff.). 
1700    Horsleydown     (Parish-street),     Southwark     (Joseph     Jacob,     The 
Covenant  and  Catechism  of  the  Church  .  .  .  at  Horseley  Down 
,  Lond.  1700  :   D.N.B.,  s.v.  :   W.  Wilson,  Dissenting  Meeting 
'Houses,  i.  139  f.,  iv.  274  :   J.  Waddington,  Surrey  Congl  History, 
pp.  156  ff.  as  Jacobs). 

In  the  following  century  there  are  examples  at  Poole,  Dorset, 
1704  (Densham  &  Ogle,  Dorset  Congl  Churches,  pp.  191,  194  f.) ; 
Royston,  Herts.,  1705  (Cong.  Mag.,  1819,  pp.  759  ff.)  ;  Bourton-on- 
the-Water,  Glos.,  1719/20  (Trans.,  i.  270) ;  Potterspury,  Northants., 
1740?  (Coleman,  pp.  279  f.) ;  Dedham,  Essex,  1741  (Trans.,  ix. 
261) ;  Deptford,  Kent,  1746  (T.  Timpson,  Church  Hist,  of  Kent,  pp. 
348  f.) ;  Mill  Brow  (Marple  Bridge),  Derbs.,  1769?  (W.  Urwick, 

!Qn  which,  in  general,  see  Champlin  Burrage,  The  Church  Covenant  Idea, 
Philadelphia,  1904,  and  cf.  G.  F.  Nuttall,  Visible  Saints,  1957,  esp.  pp.  75 
ff.  :  World  Congregationalism,  iii.  No.  9,  pp.  10  ff.  (Sept.  1961). 

2Cf.  The  Writings  of  Robert  Harrison  and  Robert  Browne,  ed.  A.  Peel  and 
L.  H.  Carlson,  1953,  pp.  255  ff.,  422. 
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Noncfty  in  Cheshire,  1864,  p.  334n) ;  Blanket-row,  Hull,  Yorks., 
1770  (Trans.,  ix.  248) ;  Wallingford,  Berks.,  1794  (Trans.,  xiv.  25). 
Of  a  still  later  epoch  there  are  numerous  examples  such  as  that  at 
Pateley  Bridge,  Yorks.,  1817  (T.  Whitehead,  Guide  to  Nidderdale, 
pp.  128  f.)  or  Upwey,  Dorset  (Densham  &  Ogle,  op.  cit.,  p.  323). 

An  interesting  early  example,  not  otherwise  found  cited,  came 
to  our  notice  some  years  ago  through  a  transcript  printed  in  the 
(American)  Congregational  Quarterly,  1862,  vol.  iv.  pp.  21  f. 

Upon  enquiry,  it  was  learned  that  this  was  unknown  to  the 
church  at  Taunton,  Somerset,  to  which  it  apparently  refers.  If  this 
could  be  shown  to  be  the  Covenant  of  a  '  Gathered '  Church,  and 
there  was  no  intermission,  it  might  suggest  that  Paul's  Meeting, 
Taunton,  goes  back  to  1654  or  earlier  instead  of  to  its  traditional 
1662,  as  given  in  Congregational  Year  Book.  It  is  but  fair  to  note 
that  Jerom  Murch,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  and  General  Baptist 
Churches  in  the  West  .  .  .  (1835),  claims  the  ancient  Dissenting 
Church  as  Presbyterian  up  to  1732  when  the  Congregationalists 
seceded,  and  it  probably  belongs  more  correctly  to  the  lineage  of 
Mary-street  Unitarian  Chapel  (1646?). 

A  very  brief  note  of  introduction  is  prefaced  to  the  version  of 
the  Covenant  which  follows.  This  is  unsigned,  but  the  writer  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  it  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Henry  Martyn 
Dexter  (1821-90),3  the  great  American  Congregational  historian, 
who  had  wide  English  contacts.  His  magnum  opus,  The  Congrega 
tionalism  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  as  seen  in  its  Literature, 
1880,  remains  a  standard  authority  in  respect  of  our  denomina 
tional  bibliography. 

The  article  is  headed  : 

AN  ENGLISH  CHURCH  COVENANT  OF  1654 

"  The  following  is  the  ancient  covenant  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Taunton,  Eng.,  '  begun  to  be  subscribed  the  9th 
day  of  February  1654  V4  It  has  been  transcribed  from  a 
manuscript  record  formerly  in  the  possession  of  P.  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Lyme,  Eng.  [Lyme  Regis,  Dorset  ?].  From  its  date 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  George  Newton,5  who  was,  eight  years  after,  enrolled 
among  the  noble  confessors  of  Bartholomew  day." 

3Cf.  Diet.  Amer.  Biog.,  s.v.  :    A.  Peel,  The  Congregational  Two  Hundred, 

1948,  pp.  194  f. 
M654/5? 
5(See  facing  page) 
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TAUNTON  COVENANT 

WEE  whose  names  are  underwritten,  inhabitants  of  Taunton 
Magdalen,  havinge  beene  solemnly  and  deeply  humbled  in  the 
sence  of  all  our  sinns  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  discover, 
particularly  of  our  old  pollucions  and  defilements,  our  carnall 
and  corrupt  compliances,  and  of  our  latter  declinacions  and 
neglects,  doe  now  at  length  resolve  to  enter  into  neerer  fellowshipp 
by  a  particular  expresse  renewinge  of  our  covenant,6  in  order  to  a 
thorough  and  effectual  reformacion,  and  so  to  joyne  ourselves  to 
the  Lord,  and  each  to  other,  by  a  perpetuall  covenant  that  shall 
never  be  forgotten. 

1.  Wee  doe  by  a  renewed  act  of  faith  receive  and  take  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  father,  sonne  and  holy  spiritt,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come,  for  our  God  whome  we  acknowledge  and  believe  is  the  only 
true  God,  and  we  doe  faithfully  engage  and  promise  in  the  strength 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  owne  him  in  our  hearts  and  wayes,  to  love  him 
for  himselfe,  and  obey  him,  and  cleave  to  him  with  full  purpose 
of  heart,  to  follow  him  fully,  and  to  walk  before  him  a  [illegible] 
be  upright,  to  serve  him  with  holinesse  and  righteousnesse  all  the 
dayes  of  our  lyves,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  in  all 
things,  sencerely  to  endeavour  and  demeane  ourselves  as  beseemeth 
such  a  people  whoe  have  the  Lord  for  their  God. 

2.  Wee  doe  covenant  with  the  Lord  our  God,  whom  we  beleive 
to  be  the  searcher  of  our  hearts,  and  the  severe  avenger  of  all 
deceiptfull   dealings   with  him,   that  we  will  henceforth   utterly 
abandon  and  forsake  (as  he  shall  give  us  grace  and  strength)  all  our 
iniquities  and  sinns,  which  we  doe  already  know  or  shall  hereafter 
be  discovered  to  us  by  the  light  of  God's  Word,  against  which  we 
will  never  shutt  our  eyes,  and  that  we  will  endeavour  universall 
reformacion  of  ourselves  and  others,  accordinge  to  our  places,  and 
especially  of  the  Inhabytants  of  this  Towne,  as  farr  as  we  have 
lawfull  meanes  to  doe  it  :  and  that  we  will  as  many  of  us  as  are 
Govournours  of  familyes,  haveing  first  set  upp  Christ  in  our  owne 
hearts,  set  him  upp  in  our  houses,  that  wee  will  teach  our  familyes, 
accordinge  to  the  guifte  bestowed  upon  us,  and  make  them  know 

5Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton,   1631-1660.  cf.  A.  G.  Matthews, 
Calamy  Revised,  p.  364. 

The  date  might  even  suggest  that  the  Covenant  was  drawn  up  at  the  time 
when  Joseph  Alleine  was  appointed  assistant  to  George  Newton  at  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  (1655)  where  he  was  apparently  evicted  with  his  vicar 
in  1662.  He  continued  to  preach  in  and  near  Taunton,  despite  fine  and 
imprisonment,  until  his  early  death  in  November  1668,  aged  34.  'A  man 
of  extraordinary  evangelistic  zeal.'  cf.  Cal.  Rev.,  p.  6  :  Shaw,  ii.  420  f. 

6Original  Covenant  not  known. 
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the  way  of  the  Lord,  that  we  will  dayly  worshipp  the  Lord  with 
them  (unlesse  there  be  necessary  avocacions),  that  we  will  cause 
them  as  much  as  lyes  with  us  strictly  to  observe  and  keepe  the 
Christian  Sabbath  holy,  and  constantly  to  wayte  on  ordinances 
and  the  meanes  of  grace,  concerning  which  we  will  call  them  to  an 
accompt  :  we  will  allow  of  no  prophaneness,  neither  shall  they 
that  are  prophane  dwell  with  us,  unless  necessity  inforce  us  to  it, 
soe  that  our  houses  may  be  little  Churches,  and  Jesus  Christ  may 
walk  in  them,  and  be  the  light  and  joy  of  them. 

3.  Wee  will  in  sincerity  and  constancy  maintaine  the  communion 
of  saints,  endeavouring  to  joyne  together  in  all  the  parts  and  duties 
of  God's  publique  worshipp,  particularly  in  the  greate  uniting 
ordinance  of  Communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  beinge 
very  deeply  humbled  that  wee  have  not  hungred,  thirsted,  longed 
and  laboured  for  it  as  wee  should  have  done — that  wee  have 
hitherto  prophaned  it,  and  defiled  it,  and  being  sensable  of  the 
greate  neede  wee  have  of  that  holy  Sacrament  to  confirm  our 
weake  faith,  and  to  keep  fresh  within  us  the  memoriall  of  our 
deare  and  precious  Saviour,  and  of  his  bitter  death  and  passion, 
whoe  loved  us,  and  gave  himselfe  for  us,  and  wee  are  now  resolved 
every  one  of  us  accordinge  to  our  places,  to  doe  what  lyes  in  us 
that  wee  may  regularly  come  to  be  partakers  of  that  blessed 
ordinance,  that  wee  may  feede  upon  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
by  faith,  and  may  tast  and  see  how  good  and  sweete  Christ  is. 

4.  Wee  faithfully  promise  and  engage  to  the  Lord,  and  each  to 
other,  that  by  the  helpe  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  will  perform  all  mutuall 
dutyes  of  justification,  admonition,  supplicacion,  and  consolation ; 
wee  will  watch  over  one  another  as  there  is  occasion,  accordinge 
to  the  method  and  rule  of  Christ ;  we  will  consider  one  another 
to  provoke  to  love  and  good  workes  ;  we  will  not  hate  our  brother 
in  our  hearts,  but  take  care  to  give  reproofe  with  all  prudence, 
tendernesse,  and  compassion  of  our  erringe  brother,  havinge  first 
sought  to  God  for  his  direction  and  blessinge  upon  this  ordinance 
of  his,  and  soe  endeavouring  to  manage  it  in  all  respects,  as  an 
ordinance  of  God,  and  not  as  an  effect  of  our  credulity  ;  our  pride, 
our  passion,  our  corruption  any  way  ;  and  we  will  take  reproofe 
with  all  meeknesse,  love,  humilities  and  thankfulnesse,  as  precious 
balme  that  will  not  break  our  heads,  without  recrimination,  and 
without  retaininge  any  grudge  against  the  person  that  reprooves 
us  ;  only  if  there  be  occasion  we  will  make  modest,  just  and  meeke 
defence  to  cleare  ourselves  when  we  are  faultlesse,  and  to  convince 
and  satisfie  the  brother  that  reproves  us  of  his  mistake  and  mis- 
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information,  that  soe  noe  root  of  bitternesse  grow  up  amongst  us, 
and  thereby  many  be  defiled, 

5.  We  will  as  fair  as  God  shall  enable  us,  walke  in  wisdome 
towards  them  that  are  without,  that  is,  we  will  demeene  ourselves 
towards   them,   humbly,    inoffensively,   self-deniingly,   beingg   so 
far  from  givinge  them  any  cause,  that  we  will  give  them  noe 
occasion,  to  speake  reproachfully  of  us  or  our  profession,  that  soe 
by  this  meanes,  we  may  winne  them  and  allure  them  to  returne 
with  us  to  God,  and  that  the  doctrine  and  worshipp  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Xt  may  be  rendered  beautyfull  and  aymeable  in  their 
eyes  by  this  meanes,  that  while  we  goe  to  heaven  ourselves,  others 
may  goe  thither  with  us,  at  least  may  not  goe  to  hell  by  our  meanes. 

6.  Wee  will  converse  together  in  spirituall  and  Church  communion 
with  all  charity,  purity,  and  humility — preferringe  one  another  and 
thinking  one  another  better  than  ourselves  ;  whereto  we  have 
obtained  we  will  walk  together  unanimously  by  the  same  rule,  in 
other  thinges  of  lesser  concernment  and  inferiour  allay7  we  will 
beare  with  one  another  and  make  our  moderation  known  to  all 
men  ;  we  will  not  make  our  brethren's  difference  from  us,  or 
concurrence  with  us,  in  such  things  as  these,  the  grounds  and 
measure  of  our  love  or  dislike  ;  that  there  may  be  noe  chisme  in 
the  body  we  will  love  the  truth  and  that  our  hearts  may  be  com 
forted  being  firmly  knit  together,  and  the  other  churches  may 
rejoice  whiles  they  behold  our  order  and  stedfastnesse  of  our 
faith  in  Christ,  and  we  will  soe  behave  ourselves  in  all  respects, 
as  far  as  human  frailty  and  inferiority  will  suffer  us,  as  becometh 
the  gospel  of  Christ. 

And  this  Covenant  we  make  in  the  presence  of  a  high  and 
holy  God,  being  deeply  sensable  of  our  own  weaknesse  and  utter 
inability  to  keepe  it,  humbly  and  earnestly  beseeching  him  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts  to  pardon  and  forgive  us  all  our  former 
breaches  with  him,  and  to  heale  our  backslidings  from  him,  and 
now  to  undertake  for  us,  and  to  be  surety  for  his  poore  servants 
that  we  shall  be  faithfull  with  him,  and  to  bestow  his  grace  upon 
us,  that  we  may  never  add  these  to  the  rest  of  our  sinns  to  deale 
treacherously  with  him,  and  to  be  covenant  breakers  with  the 
Lord  our  God,  least  he  avenge  the  quarrell  of  his  Covenant  on 
us  ;  but  that  the  covenant  we  have  made  in  such  a  solleme  and 
seriouse  way  our  hearts  may  be  steadfast  in  it,  and  we  may  keepe  it 
to  the  very  end. 

[Unfortunately,  no  signatures  are  given] 
7Obs.  for  alloy,  standard,  or  quality.  O.E.D.  CHARLES  E.   SURMAN 
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Hanes  Annibynwyr  Cymru  by  R.  Tudur  Jones  (Union  of  Welsh 
Independents — John  Penry  Press,  Swansea,  1966,  30s.). 

I  do  not  know  of  a  standard  history  in  English  of  the  Welsh 
Independents.  For  that  reason,  and  because  Hanes  Annibynwyr 
Cymru  is  such  a  fine  piece  of  work,  I  could  wish  that  Dr.  Tudur 
Jones  had  written  it  in  English.  1  hope  he  will  do  so.  Meanwhile, 
I  have  been  asked  to  give  in  English  an  impression  of  its  matter 
and  quality. 

It  has  been  greeted  with  uncommon  enthusiasm  by  the  Welsh 
reading  public,  academic  and  lay,  of  all  denominations.  Men  of 
letters  have  praised  it  for  its  mastery  of  contemporary  Welsh,  its 
idiomatic  vigour,  descriptive  power,  and  lucidity.  It  is  strewn 
with  crisp,  sparkling  sentences,  sometimes  as  incisive  as  splinters 
of  glass. 

Comment  on  its  literary  quality  can  mean  little  to  those  unable 
to  read  it  for  themselves  ;  they  will  want  to  know  something  of 
its  factual  matter.  But  at  this  point  I  am  driven  to  speculate.  Dr. 
Saunders  Lewis,  doyen  of  Welsh  men-of-letters,  recently  declared 
that  the  very  theme  of  any  study  of  a  human  community  (par 
ticularly  one  with  a  long  history)  is  sure  to  be  different  according 
to  the  language  in  which  it  is  pursued  and  written.  Hanes 
Annibynwyr  Cymru  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  about  his  own 
people,  and  in  their  own  language.  Dr.  Jones's  Congregationalism 
in  England  was  a  work  by  a  Welshman  about  an  English  move 
ment.  Though  Dr.  Jones  linguistically  is  no  less  an  Englishman, 
the  difference  of  '  flavour '  is  palpable.  Why  is  this  ?  Does  another 
native  language  set  turning  a  different  set  of  wheels  in  the  psyche  ? 
This  is  not  a  non-factual  question.  History  as  told  in  Hanes 
Annibynwyr  Cymru  conveys  the  inner  'feel'  of  a  community.  It 
vibrates  with  a  sensitive  consciousness  of  '  Welshness ',  the  senti 
ment  of  Welsh  nationhood.  A  significant  chapter-heading  is 
4  Guiding  a  Nation '.  The  claims  of  Welsh  nationhood  constitute 
a  criterion.  Men  and  parties  are  judged  (sometimes  with  love  and 
admiration,  at  other  times  scathingly)  according  to  whether  they 
cherished  and  enhanced  Welsh  nationhood. 

So  the  story  begins  (the  New  Testament  '  origin '  of  Congrega 
tional  Independency  apart)  with  the  calamity  which  befell  Welsh 
nationhood  through  Union  with  England  and  with  the  immeasur 
able  harm  done  to  the  church  in  Wales  by  the  Henrician 

J44 
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expropriations — the  breaking  of  the  continuity  of  national  institu 
tions,  the  alienation  of  the  now-Anglicised  gentry  from  the  common 
people,  the  peasantry  left  without  native  leadership.  Almost  wholly 
untouched  at  the  time  by  the  Reformation,  the  Welsh  people  as  a 
whole  long  remained  catholic  (with  a  Catholicism  devitalized  and 
of  the  crudest)  and  during  the  Civil  Wars  overwhelmingly  royalist 
in  sympathy.  In  a  real  sense  a  new  nation  had  begun  to  emerge, 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  one-time  serfs  and  those  of  the 
petty  squierarchy,  a  nation  which,  despite  a  John  Penry,  had  not 
had  any  Protestant  preparation  for  the  new  spiritual  age  which 
was  to  come. 

Whence  were  new  creative  impulses  to  come  ?  Most  vigorously 
from  Puritanism,  caught  by  some  Welshmen  from  contacts  in 
England  or  introduced  deliberately  by  the  policy  of  the  Common 
wealth.  Dr.  Jones  is  compelled  to  say  that  Puritanism  had  first 
to  lose  its  *  alien  English  flavour ',  and  the  rule  of  Wales,  during 
the  Commonwealth,  by  '  successful  soldiers,  land-owning  farmers, 
and  slippery  lawyers  '  vanish,  before  Puritanism  could  flourish  in 
the  '  spiritual  soil  of  Wales  '.  I  am  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  '  the 
spiritual  soil  of  Wales '  at  this  time.  Could  Puritanism  ever  have 
*  become  Welsh '  had  it  not  itself  first  created  that  soil  ?  The  facts 
quoted  by  Dr.  Jones  make  clear  in  any  case  its  outpoured  concern 
for  Wales,  despite  any  political  motives  also  at  work.  It  made  the 
unique  experiment  of  granting  virtual  religious  home-rule  for  a 
time  to  Wales,  while  the  London  Welsh  Puritans  were  abundant 
in  generosity.  Whether  or  not  it  be  right  to  say  that  the  harvest  of 
this  Puritan  activity  (being  '  English  in  flavour ')  was  scant,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  struck  roots  deep  enough  for  thousands  of 
Welsh  Puritans  to  share  the  exodus  of  their  pastors  in  1660. 

One  of  the  striking  conclusions  indeed  to  be  drawn  from  this 
volume  is  that  the  dynamic  impulses  of  the  creative  periods  of 
modern  Wales  derived  from  the  world  outside.  Dr.  Jones  shows 
this  to  have  been  the  case  again  in  respect  of  Welsh  political 
radicalism  in  the  19th  century.  The  transmutation  of  these  in 
fluences  in  terms  of  Welshness  and  Welsh  nationhood  is  in  itself 
an  exciting  theme,  yet  one  of  the  most  affecting  impressions  made 
on  me  by  this  enthralling  book  is  the  ambivalent  attitude  of  a 
sensitive  sentiment  of  nationhood  indebted  for  some  of  its  forma 
tive  principles  to  influences  from  without.  Such  indebtedness  is 
however  no  cause  at  all  for  sensitiveness,  least  of  all  in  relation 
to  a  universal  Gospel,  but  I  should  like  our  English  colleagues  to 
get  the  *  feel '  of  this  from  Dr.  Jones. 
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This  story  is  therefore  one  of  a  religious  movement  inextricably 
involved  by  its  own  volition  and  vision  in  every  aspect  of  a  nation's 
life.  So  the  range  is  immense,  spreading  far  beyond  the  internal 
concerns  of  a  religious  denomination.  Vividly  contained  within 
little  more  than  300  pages,  all  facets  are  here  :  spiritual  intensity, 
zest  for  theology,  ethical  earnestness,  ecclesiastical  controversy 
often  tragically  acrid,  passionate  defence  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person,  political  apathy  giving  place  to  vehement  reformism, 
educational  hunger  and  literary  prolificacy,  aesthetic  gropings  and 
much  vulgarity  of  taste.  Old  nonconformist  soberness  and  honour 
able  pride  ('  syberwyd '  :  L.  superbia,  is  a  favourite  word  with 
Dr.  Jones)  reacting  to  revivalist  emotionalism,  assumption  of  the 
task  of  guiding  a  nation,  and,  lately,  all  the  misery  of  spiritual 
traditions  bewildered  by  the  harsh  impact  of  industrialization  and 
deeply  wounded  by  '  betrayal  of  conscience '  at  the  outset  of  the 
first  world-war. 

The  core  of  the  faith  of  the  Independents  is  seen  to  be  the 
importance  of  history  and  every  man's  confrontation  by  the 
necessity  to  make  choices  and  decisions  of  destiny.  The  pre 
supposition  of  the  book  is  '  that  the  people  of  whom  we  have 
written  were  in  objective  contact  with  a  living  God  working  with 
his  people  to  weave  the  pattern  of  their  history '.  The  pattern  is 
set  forth  in  seven  periods  :  1630-1662  in  two  chapters  :  '  The 
earth  grows  green'  and  *  Gathering  the  Saints';  1660-1689: 
'Clinging  to  the  Faith'  and  'Continuing  to  meet';  1689-1760  : 
'  The  Old  Nonconformists  '  and  '  A  long  summer  day ' ;  1735- 
1815  :  the  Evangelical  Revival;  1815-1850  :  'Crystallizing  the 
Revival '  ;  1850-1914  :  '  Nonconformist  Civilization  '  and  '  Guiding 
a  Nation';  1914-1962:  'Cross  Winds'  and  'Waiting  and 
Watching '. 

With  the  '  Old  Nonconformists  '  Dr.  Jones's  writing  really  takes 
wings.  The  period  of  persecution  had  been  '  the  golden  age  of  the 
Puritan  movement ' ;  it  had  eliminated  the  '  disciples  of  the  loaves  ', 
and  brought  nonconformist  churches  of  all  denominations  together, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  It  is  empha 
sized  that  they  co-operated  without  having  any  kind  of  '  central 
organization '  to  make  a  '  denomination  of  them '.  The  inventive 
ness  and  flexibility  of  the  Independents  in  their  inter-church 
relations  are  striking  :  Dr.  Jones  instances  '  county  churches ', 
whereby  small  groups  scattered  over  wide  tracts  of  country  could 
experience  the  same  warmth  in  periodical  common  meetings  and 
through  the  ministrations  of  their  pastor  and  elders.  Again  help 
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from  London  was  generous  :  founding  schools  for  children  and 
providing  religious  literature  for  adults.  Hymns,  as  distinct  from 
sung-Psalms,  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  with  Owen's  hymnary 
(1705),  though  preference  for  the  Psalms  lasted  into  the  following 
century  ;  the  hymns  of  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  had  not  been  kindly 
received.  Notable,  too,  is  the  growing  value  set  upon  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  solemnity  with  which  it  was  to  be  approached  creating 
the  preparatory  meeting  for  prayer  and  self-examination. 

During  the  'long  summer  day'  following  me  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  the  reasoning  element  in  their  Puritanism  ex 
pressed  itself  in  elaborating  (local)  confessions  of  faith  and  the 
practice  of  catechizing.  '  In  their  devotional  traits  the  Independents 
now  resembled  the  Anglicans  more  closely  than  in  any  other 
period.'  Moral  training  was  important,  the  intention  being  to 
create  strong  steadfast  tranquil  personalities — which  was  to  be 
one  reason  for  the  unease  felt  by  the  Independents  when  the 
emotionalism  of  the  methodist  Revival  broke  upon  the  land.  The 
rationalist  strain  also  led  to  a  modification  of  their  Calvinism  in 
the  direction  of  universalism  but  also  to  strident  theological 
controversy  and  schisms.  The  Independents  resisted  the  passage 
into  Arminianism  and  Arianism  but  when  the  dynamic  of  Cal 
vinism  combined  with  the  emotion  of  the  Revival  it  became  '  an 
ideology  with  profound  influence  on  the  whole  subsequent  life  of 
the  nation'. 

Dr.  Jones's  portrait  of  Howell  Harris  is  less  sympathetic  than  that 
given  us  recently  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Nuttall  in  The  Last  Enthusiast. 
More  and  more  Independents  however  became  '  metho- 
disticalized '  and  their  old  leisurely,  doctrinal,  practical  preaching 
yielded  place  to  *  the  fiery  shouting '  type  with  its  psychological 
pressure  to  enforce  a  *  decision '.  The  '  hwyl ',  by  today  supposed 
to  be  an  essential  feature  of  Welsh  preaching,  was  in  fact  invented 
by  a  David  Davies  (1775-1838). 

The  old  tradition  did  not  wholly  disappear.  Methodism  was 
initially  and  for  long  intractably  Tory.  Its  political  passivity 
penetrated  Independency  too,  at  the  very  time  when  industrializa 
tion  was  extending  its  dehumanizing  sway.  Evangelicalism  was  also 
ecclesiologically  indifferent ;  the  Independents  too  caught  the  same 
temper.  Only  very  slowly  did  they  return  to  their  old  tradition  of 
political  involvement,  and  even  more  slowly  take  stock  of  economic 
realities.  But  when  the  old  traditions  reasserted  themselves  and 
combined  with  methodistical  enthusiasm,  the  result  was  a  political 
radicalism  of  a  passionate  kind.  From  1815-1850  the  Independents' 
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story  is  that  of  taking  up  the  leadership  of  the  nation,  in  teaching 
and  morally  training  the  common  people  who  had  now  flocked 
into  the  churches  under  the  power  of  revivalism.  The  most  brilliant 
instrument  used  was  the  adult  Sunday  School,  where  the  common 
man  was  made  literate,  taught  theology,  enabled  to  handle  abstract 
ideas,  and  rendered  articulate  in  matters  of  faith  and  aspiration. 
The  Sunday  School  also  enabled  him  to  improve  his  social  status 
and  gave  powerful  impetus  to  the  nonconformist  ethic  of  *  getting 
on '.  The  churches  took  under  their  roof  and  care  the  people's 
recreational  and  cultural  activities  ;  all  in  all  the  impress  of  the 
Bible  (and  of  Judaism — GJ.)  was  stamped  upon  the  nation's  life. 

The  tragedy  of  political  radicalism  was  the  taking  captive  of 
the  ministers  by  the  individualistic  laisser-faire  ideology  of  Liberal 
ism.  Dr.  Jones's  criticism  is  here  extremely  severe  ;  he  supplies 
evidence  to  justify  his  accusation  that  many  prominent  ministers 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  people's  humanity  and  nationhood 
('  both  aspects  of  the  same  thing ')  on  the  altar  of  the  money- 
market. 

His  '  Nonconformist  Civilization '  is  not,  I  think,  his  most 
balanced  chapter  though  it  is  never  other  than  lively  and  interest 
ing.  He  summarizes  :  '  there  was  a  contradiction  deep  in  the 
soul  of  that  generation.  No  generation  in  our  history  concentrated 
so  much  on  nurturing  strong  moral  individuals  ;  it  did  not  see 
until  it  was  almost  too  late  that  this  individual  needs  also  a  strong, 
just,  responsible  society  in  which  to  flourish  '.  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  thinking  that  this  '  strong,  just,  responsible  society '  means  a 
Welsh  society.  '  When  the  enemies  of  the  nation  began  to  pound 
the  Welsh  society  to  powder,  the  experience  was  torture  for  the 
Nonconformists.  They  were  doubly  punished  for  the  sins  of  their 
fathers '. 

In  chapters  13  and  14  we  are  amid  events  through  which  many 
of  us  have  lived.  Here  the  story  is  of  deepening  sadness.  The 
abandonment  by  the  ministry  (almost  total,  we  are  told)  of  the 
pacifist  tradition,  the  '  betrayal  of  conscience '  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1914,  was  a  culmination  of  the  '  spiritual  poverty '  which 
had  lurked  beneath  the  prosperous  fa?ade  of  the  churches.  Thous 
ands  discovered  that  they  had  not  been  '  spiritual  fortresses  '  and 
left  them  by  the  thousands,  '  grieving  that  they  could  no  longer 
believe '.  After  the  war  came  the  Depression,  with  its  terrible 
blood-letting  of  the  churches  through  the  migration  of  the  genera 
tion  which  might  today  have  become  their  leaders.  The  alienation 
of  the  Labour  Movement,  the  contempt  of  the  political  parties  for 
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the  status  of  the  Welsh  nation,  the  resurgence  within  Independency 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  guarding  the  nation,  the  ceaseless 
(and  mostly  fruitless)  self-examination  ;  for  the  most  part  a  doleful 
recital  indeed. 

This  was  the  period  too  when  liberal  theology  and  modernism 
came  to  their  *  prolific  autumn '  among  the  Independents.  Dr. 
Jones's  analysis  of  this  theological  position  is  a  work  of  clarity  ; 
his  critique  of  its  philosophical  presuppositions  is  devastating  ; 
his  exposure  of  the  case  made  out  (in  his  own  quotations)  for  the 
ultimacy  of  '  experience '  as  authority,  is  incisive  to  a  degree.  And 
all  this  has  justification.  And  yet  it  comes  dangerously  near  being 
logic-chopping  in  the  sense  that  it  shows  me  little  evidence  of  an 
interior  understanding,  of  a  sympathetic  apprehension,  of  the  very 
'  crisis  of  faith '  and  the  spiritual  famine  which  were  merely 
mocked  by  a  stock-in-trade,  ossified,  orthdoxy. 

The  dire  effects  of  the  cult  of  the  star  preacher,  the  depreciation 
of  the  truly  pastoral  ministry,  the  frequent  forfeiture  of  the  old 
Independent  evaluation  of  the  local  congregation  as  a  spiritual 
society,  the  hardening  of  the  isolationist  notion  of  local  sovereignty 
though  the  work  of  religion  suffer  enormously  thereby,  the  op 
position  to  the  growth  of  organized  co-operation  between  the 
churches,  the  now  increasingly  parlous  state  of  the  ordained 
ministry,  the  drying  up  of  the  stream  of  ministerial  candidates 
(be  it  noted  in  places  where  the  Welsh  society  survives) — all  this, 
and  much  else,  gives  poignant  meaning  to  Dr.  Jones's  descriptive 
final  chapter-heading  :  '  Waiting,  watching  '  ('  Disgwyl '). 

While  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  intervene  even  verbally  in 
the  current  tensions  over  *  organized  Congregationalism  '  in  Welsh 
Independency,  it  seems  tragically  clear  that  many  ministers  are 
deliberately  subjected  to  penury  and  that  for  numerous  '  stronger ' 
churches  the  principle  of  independency  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
rejecting  every  measure  of  organized  co-operation  to  save  the 
weaker  from  going  to  the  wall.  Yet,  with  Dr.  Jones,  there  are 
surely  many  in  the  churches  who  still  believe  '  that  Christ  honours 
his  people  with  his  presence  and  that  they,  as  the  chains  of  the 
past  fall  from  them,  will  again  respond  more  and  more  as  free 
men ',  and  that  Congregational  Independency,  '  if  it  deny  not  its 
beginning,  will  have  a  future  '. 

Differ  though  one  may  in  opinion  here  and  there  from  Dr. 
Tudur  Jones,  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  at  all  interested  in  the 
subject  failing  to  be  gripped,  enlightened,  sometimes  jolted,  always 
very  grateful.  GLYNMOR  JOHN 
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Richard  Baxter  by  Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall  (Nelson,  1966,  35s.) 

Dr.  NuttalFs  long-awaited  life  of  Baxter  is  published  in  a  new 
series  of  ecclesiastical  biographies — Leaders  of  Religion — designed 
to  provide  *  a  basic  history  of  Christianity  in  Britain  and  among 
British  people  overseas  '.  It  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  series,  and 
displays  the  qualities  which  mark  all  the  author's  writing  : 
meticulous  scholarship,  keen  insight  into  character,  an  appreciation 
of  the  inwardness  of  faith,  and  rare  literary  grace. 

Though  Baxter  never  accepted  the  party  label  of  Independent 
(nor  that  of  Presbyterian  or  Anabaptist),  his  most  notable  modern 
biographers  have  been  men  of  the  Congregational  way.  Dr.  Nuttall 
recounts  how  F.  J.  Powicke  first  urged  him  to  study  Baxter,  and 
this  life  amply  repays  Powicke's  concern  :  '  To  have  Baxter 
known,  and  read  and  loved  is  life  to  me '.  Equally  devoted  to 
Baxter,  Dr.  Nuttall  never  masks  his  faults  :  his  sharpness  of 
tongue  and  pen  ;  his  tendency  to  repeated  self -justification  ;  his 
notable  lack  of  tact  (though  Dr.  Nuttall  effectively  disposes  of  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  through  this  defect  of  Baxter  that  the  Savoy 
Conference  proved  abortive).  His  devotion  to  Baxter  is  shown 
rather  in  twenty  years'  study  of  the  man  and  his  writings,  not  only 
the  130-odd  printed  works,  but  the  Baxter  Papers  at  Dr.  Williams' 
Library,  containing  over  a  thousand  letters  from  his  pen.  The 
book  is  one  which  only  a  master  of  the  sources  could  have  written, 
and  yet  the  life  is  told  with  such  verve  and  discipline  that  the 
layman  can  read  it  with  appreciative  enjoyment.  Such  a  life  befits 
its  subject,  who,  ripe  scholar  as  he  was,  wrote  so  prolifically  for 
the  plain  man. 

Here  is  Baxter  to  the  life  :  the  young  minister  whose  faith 
has  been  tempered  by  severe  doubt ;  the  Civil  War  chaplain  ; 
the  indefatigable  preacher  and  pastor  of  Kidderminster ;  the 
pioneer  of  corporate  ministerial  discipline  in  the  Worcestershire 
Association ;  the  champion  of  ministerial  training  and  would-be 
sponsor  of  a  University  of  Wales  ;  the  missionary  enthusiast  and 
correspondent  of  John  Eliot,  apostle  to  the  American  Indians  ; 
the  leading  puritan  negotiator  at  the  Restoration  ;  and  finally  at 
his  most  impressive  as  '  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter  under  the 
Cross ' — spending  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  the  wilderness 
of  despised  Nonconformity,  having  refused  the  Bishopric  of 
Worcester.  Baxter's  real  calibre  emerges  in  his  massive  integrity 
and  his  unswerving  ecumenical  zeal,  displayed  in  an  age  when  to  be 
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'  for  Catholicism  against  parties  '  was  to  invite  the  cross-fire  of 
all  the  rival  bigotries.  A  Methodist,  and  any  lover  of  Baxter's 
hymns,  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  wishing  that  the  author  had 
allowed  us  more  than  the  three  lines  he  quotes  from  the  Poetical 
Fragments  ;  yet  where  so  much  is  given,  it  seems  churlish  to 
ask  for  more.  Dr.  Nuttall's  study  will  surely  gain  more  readers 
for  the  works  of  the  man  who  styled  himself,  and  truly  was,  '  a 
Catholick  Christian '. 

One  can  only  deplore  the  fact  that  the  publishers  have  seen  fit 
to  charge  so  inflated  a  price  as  35s.,  for  a  book  whose  text  runs 
to  a  little  over  130  pp. 

J.A.N. 

Defoe  and  Spiritual  Autobiography  by  G.  A.  Starr  (Princeton 
University  Press  ;  London  :  Oxford  University  Press,  1965,  pp.  203, 
52s.) 

Robinson  Crusoe  and  Moll  Flanders  have  long  been  recognized 
as  forerunners  of  a  new  tradition,  that  of  the  true  English  novel. 
Mr.  Starr  here  shows  them  to  be  equally  heirs  to  a  long  tradition  of 
spiritual  autobiography.  In  form,  where  the  autobiographers  and 
diarists  moralize  over  what  happens  to  them,  in  addresses  to  their 
readers  or  themselves  that  are  disparate  from  their  story,  Defoe 
skilfully  contrives  to  integrate  narrative  and  spiritual  elements 
till  these  become  the  very  fabric  of  the  narrative.  In  purpose, 
Crusoe  and  Moll  are  both  fundamentally  '  spiritual '  stories,  the 
one  being  a  study  of  the  change  wrought  by  conversion,  the  other 
of  the  hardness  of  heart  which  can  long  delay  conversion.  Con 
version  is  the  organizing  principle,  and  a  series  of  false  or  partial 
repentances  provides  a  themodic  link.  While  episodic  so  far  as 
concerns  outward  events,  both  books  are  coherent  in  their  gradual 
unfolding  of  inward  states.  Mr.  Starr  writes  clearly,  argues  con 
vincingly  and  does  not  claim  too  much.  He  begins  with  an  able 
expose  of  the  spiritual  autobiography  common  in  seventeenth- 
century  England,  the  ideas  of  which  Defoe  reflects.  He  has  read 
widely  in  the  relevant  material.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  his  reference 
to  our  Editor's  article  in  the  1949  issue  of  these  Transactions. 

G.F.N. 

Cumulative  Index  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society  (1966,  35s.) 

As  part  of  the  celebrations  of  the  diamond  jubilee  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society,  the  Rev.  Douglas  Sparkes  has  produced  a 
209-page  index  containing  all  the  references  which  a  scholar  is 
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likely  to  want  to  the  volumes  of  Transactions  which  appeared  from 
1908  until  the  incorporation  of  the  publication  in  The  Baptist 
Quarterly  in  1920.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  the  index  to  include 
The  Quarterly  in  due  course.  To  draw  up  an  index  like  this  is  an 
enormous,  wearisome  task,  a  sacrifice  in  time  and  trouble,  to  be 
gratefully  received  by  research  students.  The  index  is  divided  as 
follows  :  '  Titles  of  Articles  '  (220  of  them)  ;  '  Contributors  '  (39) ; 
*  Persons  '  (over  100  pages) ;  '  Places  '  ;  *  Denominations  '  ;  '  Publi 
cations  '  (periodicals  not  books  or  pamphlets) ;  and  '  Miscel 
laneous  '.  Some  of  these  must  have  presented  many  a  headache 
to  the  compiler  ;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  simpler  and  more 
satisfactory  to  have  run  the  last  three  in  together.  The  user  will 
have  to  look  in  the  last,  and  the  last  but  one,  to  be  sure  not  to 
miss  his  reference.  For  example,  he  would  find  the  American 
Board  under  '  Miscellaneous '  but  the  L.M.S.,  under  '  Denomina 
tions  '.  Thumbing  through  an  index  can  make  for  surprises.  Coffee 
houses  are,  of  course,  expected,  though  to  have  as  many  as  twelve 
named  is  perhaps  unexpected,  but  my  breath  was  taken  away  to 
see  no  less  than  that  number  of  castles  listed. 

J.H.T. 

Also  received  : 

Clink !  The  story  of  a  forgotten  church  by  Dennis  Godfrey  of 
Pilgrim  Fathers'  Memorial  Church. 
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Editorial 

Old  contributors  and  new  contributors,  a  pleasing  mixture  in 
this  issue.  With  mixed  feelings  however,  we  print  Mr.  H.  Gordon 
Tibbutt's  article.  After  several  years  of  energetic  service  as  research 
secretary  and  committee  member,  he  is  resigning.  He  has  to  draw 
some  irons  out  of  the  fire.  We  are  most  sorry  to  say  goodbye  and 
we  publish  his  latest  article  now  as  a  tribute  to  him.  But  we  hope 
for  future  contributions.  Dr.  Clyde  Binfield  is  new  and  needs  intro 
ducing.  He  is  at  present  on  the  history  staff  of  Sheffield  University 
and  was  before  that  Bachelor  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  He  has  done  extensive  original  work  on  East  Anglian 
churches  in  the  last  century  and  has  fascinating  patterns  of  social 
and  theological  materials  to  display.  He  is  to  be  our  lecturer  in 
May  1968  taking  this  theme,  but  he  provides  us  with  a  foretaste  of 
his  discoveries  in  this  issue.  We  are  glad  to  have  something 
Welsh  again,  and  from  a  new  contributor  ;  and  to  have  a  short 
piece  by  Roger  Kenrick,  another  new  contributor. 

Something  to  look  forward  to  will  be  Mr.  C.  Edwin  Welch's 
results  from  the  examination  of  the  Huntingdon  papers  among 
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the  Cheshunt  College  records.  He  has  just  taken  up  a  new  post 
as  archivist  at  Churchill  College.  Black  news  comes  from  Glouc 
ester  where  the  James  Forbes  Library  has  been  sold  to  Toronto 
University  by  Southgate  Congregational  Church.  The  brain  drain 
affects  ancient  as  well  as  living  minds. 

Queens  Park  Church  Notepaper 

This  year  we  have  as  the  first  President  of  the  new  Congre 
gational  Church  in  England  and  Wales  the  Rev.  Maxwell  O. 
Janes.  He  was  brought  up  at  Queens  Park  Congregational  Church 
in  Harrow  Road,  London.  Now  it  happens  that  in  weeding 
files  at  the  office  of  the  London  Congregational  Union,  of  all  the 
letter-headings  we  have  seen  and  admired,  the  Queens  Park  one 
is  the  most  startling.  We  thank  the  L.C.U.,  for  allowing  us  to  re 
produce  it,  which  we  do  as  a  memorial  to  the  institutional  church 
which  flourished  by  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  was  found  in 
every  substantial  town  and  suburb.  How  exceptional  was  Queens 
Park  ?  Mr.  Janes  says, 

Set  as  it  was  in  a  missionary  situation  its  leaders  sought  to 
meet  both  the  religious  and  the  social  and  educational  needs 
of  the  local  population,  many  of  whom  were  anxious  to  im 
prove  themselves. 

Another  old  member,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Cowie  of  Worthing,  says 
the  church  was  built  to  serve  a  large  working-class  estate  built  by 
the  Artisans  Dwelling  Company  ;  many  of  the  people  were  em 
ployees  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Paddington  Chapel,  with 
the  help  of  the  London  Union,  was  chiefly  responsible  for  getting 
the  work  started,  but  Charles  Leach,  the  first  minister,  himself 
inspired  most  of  the  building  and  organisation  as  well  as  the  fund 
raising.  This  took  him  as  far  as  America  whence  he  returned  not 
only  with  dollars  but  doctorate  too  !  What  one  reads  of  Leach 
reminds  one  of  another  local  giant,  Charles  Vine  of  Ilford.  The 
hour  seems  to  have  raised  up  a  race  of  such  men,  of  whom  Syl 
vester  Home  and  John  Clifford,  both  neighbours  of  Leach,  stand 
pre-eminent.  Everywhere  you  find  men  of  this  type.  Many  of  their 
churches  rose  and  fell  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations. 
That  many  of  them  were  apparently  successful  with  working-class 
people  seems  often  overlooked  in  these  days.  Mr.  Cowie  says 
'  the  congregation  in  Dr.  Leach's  time  was  almost  entirely  working- 
class.'  In  this  day  of  social  studies  shall  we  hope  that  some  young 
aspiring  historian  will  see  an  opportunity  here  to  look  into  the 
phenomenon  of  the  institutional  church  ? 


THE  THREAD  OF  DISRUPTION 

Some  Nineteenth  Century  Churches  in  Eastern  England 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  men  recalled 
the  Norwich  of  their  youth.  In  the  recollections  of  both  there 
figured  the  memory  of  William  Youngman,  a  deacon  of  Old 
Meeting.  John  Stoughton,  whose  ministerial  career  had  been  dig 
nified  and  stately,  recalled  how  Youngman  '  tried  the  patience 
of  orthodox  religionists,  and  was  the  terror  of  neophytes.'1 
James  Ewing  Ritchie,  a  son  of  the  manse,  who  had  rejected  the 
ministry  for  journalism,  remembered  that  Youngman  had  a  pea 
cock,  and  how,  in  '  his  square  pew  in  the  Old  Meeting  .  .  .  with 
his  gold-headed  cane  firmly  grasped,  the  red-faced  old  man  sat 
as  solemn  and  passionless  as  a  judge.'2 

'  The  red-faced  old  man '  died  in  1836  and  Old  Meeting  ceded 
its  place  as  Norwich's  leading  Congregational  chapel  to  Princes 
Street  and  the  magnificent  ministries  of  John  Alexander  and  Barrett 
of  the  Hymnal ;  but  his  memory  might  still  remind  those  interested 
in  such  things  of  the  exhilarating  years  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  Youngman  and  the  Enfields  and  Taylors  and  Martineaus  and 
the  Baptist  Joseph  Kinghorn  met  in  the  Norwich  Speculative 
Society  and  discussed  Sismondi  and  wandered  beyond  the  borders 
of  orthodoxy — some  of  them  permanently. 


Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  remarkable 
and  aristocratic  families  reached  a  watershed  in  their  religious 
views.  In  January  1857  Lord  John  Russell  took  a  party  including 
his  wife  and  his  eldest  son  '  to  Vauxhall  Gardens  to  hear  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  a  very  wonderful  preacher.  He  is  a  dissenter  of  some 
kind  .  .  .  His  sermon  was  very  good,  and  very  curious.'3  In  Cheshire 
another  Baptist  was  speaking  to  the  condition  of  an  ailing  grande 
dame,  the  dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley.  As  her  grand 
daughter  Kate  Stanley  noted  with  a  certain  detachment — '  They 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Wright  being  at  Alderley  from  Mrs.  Shepherd 
a  relation  of  his  and  a  great  friend  of  Aunt  Lucy's  he  is  a  Baptist 
a  very  good  and  clever  man  and  writes  good  books  and  prayers 

*J  Stoughton  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  2nd  ed.  1894  p.  16. 

2C  Christopher  Crayon ')  Christopher  Crayon's  Recollections :  the  Life  and 

Times  of  the  late  James  Ewing  Ritchie,  1898,  pp.  85-6. 
3Bertrand  and  Pamela  Russell  (eds.)  :   The  Amberley  Papers,  1937,  Vol.  1. 
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which  suit  Grandmama  exactly.'  Mr.  Wright's  goodness  and  clever 
ness  very  properly  extended  to  a  dislike  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe.4 

In  both  families  the  influence  of  Baptists,  even  of  the  stricter 
sort,  was  a  passing  phase.  Within  six  years  Lord  John  Russell's 
son  had  put  behind  his  religious  views  of  adolescent  intensity.  He 
had  plunged  into  Essays  and  Reviews  and  the  reading  of  them 
greatly  affected  him.  He  felt  enabled  to  write  of  Jesus  '  .  .  .  I 
should  attribute  his  faults  almost  entirely  to  the  absence  of  the 
moderating  influence  of  intellectual  education.'5  Meanwhile  Kate 
Stanley  was  also  dabbling  (a  little  more  circumspectly)  in  Essays 
and  Reviews  ;  she  '  tried  In  Memoriam  in  French  how  horridly 
difficult  it  is  ...  'G  and  she  was  falling  for  the  ministrations  of 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  Eventually  she  and  young  Russell 
would  marry.  In  a  short  life  together  they  became  notorious  as 
England's  most  advanced  married  couple. 

The  mixture  of  English  religious  and  intellectual  traditions  could 
not  be  more  clearly  shown.  Nor  could  one  other  fact.  It  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  distinguish  precisely  between  the  edges  of  different 
orthodoxies,  it  is  also  difficult  to  attribute  differences  and  distinc 
tions  to  reasons  simply  of  social  environment  or  geography.  The 
Russells  and  the  Stanleys  moved  with  assurance  in  the  flowing 
world  of  the  country  house  and  town  mansion — and  the  deanery 
and  bishop's  palace.  Likewise  the  principal  pastorates  of  Maurice 
and  Spurgeon  and  John  Stoughton  were  spent  in  London.  Ewing 
Ritchie  passed  his  life  in  London — but  Stoughton  owed  his  form 
ative  impressions  to  Norwich  and  Ritchie  could  never  escape  the 
imprint  of  the  manse  at  Wrentham.  It  is  possible  that  the  Mr. 
Wright  who  so  comforted  the  Cheshire  dowager  was  George  Wright 
of  Beccles  in  Suffolk,  a  Baptist  minister  whose  positive  and  gritty 
leadership  of  strict  Baptists  made  him  known  in  religious  circles 
beyond  East  Anglia,  and  who  was  certainly  known  and  appreciated 
by  ageing  ladies  as  well-born  as  Lady  Stanley.  To  draw  the  net 
tighter.  Young  Russell  found  his  faith  dissolving  during  his  un 
happy  years  at  Trinity  College  Cambridge  ;  in  those  years  and 
later  he  found  some  help  in  the  writings  and  personality  of  F.  D. 
Maurice  who  nearly  forty  years  earlier,  as  a  son  of  the  manse 
and  with  east  country  connections,  had  found  himself  an  under 
graduate  there,  and  had  founded  the  Apostles.  One  man  who  made 
it  his  business  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  such  as  Maurice,  and 
whose  publications  were  read  in  intelligent  homes  including  those 

*Ibid.  pp.  113  ;  129.        sibid.  p.  338.        *lbid.  p.  123. 
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of  Russell  and  Kate  Stanley,  was  Alexander  Macmillan,  the  pub 
lisher.  A  brother  of  his  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Baptist  mini 
stry  ;  his  own  religious  career  included  spells  of  membership  at 
the  Weigh  House  and  at  St.  Andrew's  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Cambridge  ;  he  continued  to  be  on  terms  of  some  intimacy  with 
dissenting  leaders  ;  and  the  story  has  it  that  in  his  Cambridge 
house  the  young  Spurgeon,  then  just  a  boy  wonder  from  Fenland, 
failed  because  of  a  muddled  appointment  to  be  accepted  for  train 
ing  in  a  Baptist  college.  It  was  also  Alexander  Macmillan  who 
on  hearing  Spurgeon  in  1855  could  comment  'He  is  a  hyper- 
Calvinist,  as  he  says,  but  in  the  preaching  it  was  marvellous  like 

Maurice.'7  Such  richness  of  texture  needs  little  comment. 
*  *  * 

Fifty  years  later  such  texture  had  lost  neither  its  richness 
nor  its  incongruity.  In  1903  an  ordination  service  was  held  in  a 
Unitarian  chapel.  Three  ministers  took  part.  Two  of  them  were 
Unitarian,  but  the  third  was  a  Congregationalist.  He  gave  the  charge 
to  the  congregation  and  to  the  minister  and  suitably  he  '  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  unity  and  brotherly  love  among  Christians.' 
This  service  was  not  held  in  a  suburban  chapel  where  such  daring 
might  be  applauded,  nor  was  it  a  foretaste  of  any  heady  '  new 
theology.'  It  was  held  in  a  Norfolk  village  and  the  Congregation 
alist  concerned  was  minister  of  a  church  in  Norwich.  Ostensibly 
the  service  had  to  be  held  in  this  way  because  the  trust  demanded 
the  presence  of  three  ministers  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
persuasion,  but  if  any  similar  service  had  been  held  in  past  years, 
none  was  alive  to  remember  it.8 

These  three  examples  of  rich,  surprising  and  complicated  tex 
ture  do  more  than  remind  the  observer  that  differences  are  seldom 
clear  cut.  They  may  also  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  countryside 
was  as  involved  as  the  capital  city  or  the  university  town  in  the 
changes  and  perplexities  of  nineteenth-century  religion  ;  that  all 
denominations  were  affected  ;  that  not  even  a  family  sitting  con 
tentedly  under  George  Wright  of  Beccles  (provided  of  course  that 
it  possessed  some  means  other  than  of  Grace)  need  feel  exempt. 
It  so  happens  that  these  three  examples  reveal  links  with  eastern 
England.  The  five  counties  of  eastern  England,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  were  pure  country 
side  uncomplicated  by  the  excesses  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Discounting  London,  which  from  1840  marched  rapidly  into  south 

7C.  L.  Graves  ;  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Alexander  Macmillan,  1910,  p.  83. 
8From  the  Hapton  Church  Book,  in  the  care  of  Octagon  Chapel,  Norwich. 
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Essex,  only  Norwich  presented  the  image  of  something  more  than 
'  country  a  little  thickened  and  congested,'9  and  the  leading  chapels 
of  Cambridge,  Colchester,  Ipswich,  as  well  as  of  Sudbury  or  St. 
Ives,  included  farmers  among  their  deacons  and  trustees.  Where 
industry  did  present  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  foundry  for  implements 
or  a  factory  for  corsets,  the  operatives  were  brothers  and  sisters  of 
farmhands  in  a  neighbouring  village  and  there  was  little  sense  of 
disruption  and  cruel  parting.  That  was  left  for  those  large  and 
increasing  numbers  who  emigrated,  to  complicate  their  lives  in 
distant  places. 

This  meant  that  the  respectable  puritan  traditions  of  the  five 
counties,  which  none  more  uniformly  and  proudly  cherished  than 
the  Congregationalists,  could  continue  into  the  nineteenth  century 
in  a  remarkable  way.  It  was  agricultural  depression,  not  sudden  or 
unforeseen  growth,  which  would  threaten  them.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  century  all  the  orthodox  dissenting  bodies  had  undergone  re 
vival  and  expansion  :  but  the  course  of  the  century  would  prove 
that  for  Congregationalists  at  least  (and  of  all  the  bodies  they  were 
least  divided  and  most  uniformly  spread)  their  strength  continued 
where  it  had  been  since  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1873  the  Aut 
umnal  Meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union  were  held  in  Ipswich. 
It  was  only  the  second  time  that  they  had  been  held  in  eastern 
England.  Eustace  Rogers  Conder,  the  Chairman,  came  of  a  family 
still  prominent  in  Ipswich,  but  he  voiced  the  general  attitude  to 
east  county  Puritanism  : 

Those  of  us  who  dwell  in  the  crowded  hives  of  industry,  where 
the  two  great  magicians,  Coal  and  Cotton,  weave  their  dusky 
spells  .  .  .  may  well  experience,  in  visiting  this  part  of  England 
(some  of  us  for  the  first  time)  somewhat  of  the  feeling  which 
our  brethren  of  the  United  States  express  in  paying  their 
first  visit  to  the  '  old  country.'10 

Any  impression,  however,  that  the  '  old  country '  was  immune 
from  the  intellectual  pressures  afflicting  Congregationalists  in  more 
sophisticated  areas  was  erroneous.  A  study  of  the  records  of  a 
surprising  number  of  churches  demonstrates  this.  The  crises  which 
harassed  and  invigorated  that  facade  of  Nonconformity  which 
faced  the  world  during  the  May  Meetings  of  the  last  century,  are 
revealed  in  the  sermons  and  the  papers  delivered  to  the  assemblies 
of  each  denomination  and  published  in  their  year  books.  The 

9The  phrase  is  'Mark  Rutherford's'  :  Revolution  in  Tanners  Lane,  1893, 
p.  264.       ^Congregational  Year  Book,  1874,  p.  64. 
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addresses  reveal  equally  the  undercurrents  which  pulled  at  dissent 
and  which  made  impossible  the  attainment  of  its  goal.  They  reveal 
the  twin  strands  of  success  and  failure  which  run  through  the 
century.  They  demonstrate  the  assurance  of  men  who  saw  a  new 
race  of  preachers  gathering  unparalleled  congregations  ;  who  knew 
that  they  and  their  like  equalled  the  Anglicans  in  number ; 
who  felt  swelled  by  revival  in  1859  and  again  in  the  1870's  under 
Moody  and  Sankey  ;  who  saw  their  elegant  chapels  and  their 
prospering  pewholders  ;  who  enjoyed  the  commemorative  combat 
of  1862  and  who  felt  the  vigour  which  this  gave  them  flow  into 
growing  membership  and  growing  political  power.  They  greeted 
the  victory  of  Gladstone  with  suitably  religious  fervour  and  they 
knew  without  doubt  that  the  imminent  disestablishment  of  the 
'  episcopalian  sect '  would  remove  their  remaining  grievances.  But 
the  year  books  also  demonstrate  the  perplexity  of  men  harried  by 
the  twin  devils  of  Ritualism  and  Rationalism,  who  were  unable 
to  keep  the  loyalty  either  of  their  educated  sons  or  of  masses 
too  frightening  to  be  contemplated  ;  who  saw  Methodists  dis 
rupted  ;  who  saw  Congregationalists  threatened  by  the  Rivulet 
controversy  in  1856  and  again  by  the  Leicester  Conference  in  1877. 
They  saw  the  gathering  of  the  '  Down-grade '  to  frighten  the  Bap 
tists  ;  they  saw  that  few  of  those  in  doubt  felt  able  to  rest  even 
among  Unitarians  or  Quakers.  Origin  of  Species  ;  Colenso  :  Essays 
and  Reviews  ;  above  all  the  spectres  inspired  by  German  theology, 
filled  Nonconformists  assembled  in  London  with  a  horror  which 
was  the  more  felt  because  so  many  of  their  own  succumbed. 

Horror  was  equally  felt  when  meeting  at  home.  Church  books, 
though  innocent  of  the  names  '  Rivulet '  or  *  Leicester ',  reflect 
faithfully  the  facade  of  year  books  :  and  the  story  of  Victorian 
dissent  in  the  countryside  of  eastern  England  is  no  less  sharp  than 
that  elsewhere.  Church  books  reflect  year  books  in  another  way 
as  well.  Victorian  Congregationalists,  gathered  annually  in  London, 
were  ever  fond  of  complimenting  each  other  on  the  unity  of  their 
free  denomination.  They  plumed  themselves  on  being  so  fine  an 
advertisement  for  the  voluntary  principle.  They  knew  as  well  as 
any  of  internal  strife,  bitterness  and  pettiness  ;  but  they  were 
largely  successful  in  attaining  a  '  golden  mediocrity '.  Victorian 
Congregationalists,  gathered  regularly  in  their  churches,  reflect 
this.  Schism  and  disruption  visited  them  frequently,  yet  only, 
it  seemed,  to  lend  point  to  the  virility  of  Independency.  Issues  and 
principles  were  blurred  with  genius.  Time  and  again  a  church 
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book  recounts  disagreement  with  masterly  understatement.  It  is 
always  plainly  inadequate  to  ascribe  disruption  simply  to  defects 
of  character  in  members  or  ministers,  yet  wherever  there  is  a  hint 
of  a  doctrinal  or  intellectual  basis  to  the  trouble  it  proves  impos 
sible  to  isolate  this  and  to  set  it  apart  from  social  issues.  In  the 
mid  1850's  the  Rivulet  bruised  the  youthful  Union  ;  in  the  late 
1870's  Leicester  scarified  a  more  mature  Union.  It  is  possible 
to  see  even  in  eastern  England  with  its  elderly  rural  causes,  a  series 
of  chapel  disruptions  in  the  1850's  and  again  twenty  years  after. 
An  examination  of  these  reveals  a  texture  largely  unsuspected  ;  and 
leads  only  to  the  conclusion  that  Alexander  Macmillan  was  not 
alone  in  his  remarkable  ability  to  mention  Maurice  and  Spurgeon 
in  the  same  breath  and  that  membership  of  a  church  of  Cromwel- 
lian  vintage  need  not  imply  '  old-fashioned  dissenting  narrowness  '. 
The  mixture  of  the  early  years  of  the  century  may  be  shown  in 
three  ways.  First,  Nonconformity,  which  had  yet  to  learn  the  super 
ior  virtues  of  organisation,  owed  much  to  the  ministrations  of 
metropolitan  grandees  who  purchased  strategically  placed  coun 
try  properties  :  Thomas  Wilson  at  Stanford  Rivers;  Joseph 
Wilson  and  Joseph  Hardcastle  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  Rem 
ington  Mills  in  Norfolk  and  the  egregious  Claytons  at  Up- 
minster  in  Essex.  Their  orthodoxy  was  irreproachable  and  justice 
has  yet  to  be  done  to  their  work  in  succouring  ministers, 
resuscitating  dying  causes  and  planting  schools  and  preaching 
stations  in  unlikely  places.  Nonetheless  the  impeccable  John  Clay 
ton  (pere)  had  Benjamin  Flower  for  a  brother  in  law,  radical, 
cantankerous  and,  with  his  family,  prominently  heterodox  in  Lon 
don  and  the  provinces.  Joseph  Hardcastle  linked  his  family  with  the 
Haldanes  and  his  son  in  law  H.  F.  Burder  (an  Essex  name)  was 
Chairman  of  the  Union  in  1844  :  but  Burder  had  a  brother  George 
who  became  a  Roman  Catholic  one  year  after  Newman,  who 
became  Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Bernards  in  Leicestershire,  and  whose 
translation  from  the  French  in  1873  of  The  Souls  in  Purgatory 
may  not  have  appealed  to  his  Protestant  kith  and  kin.  At  the  same 
time  newer  generations  of  Hardcastles  and  Haldanes  (some  of  them 
as  Liberal  M.Ps.  relying  on  the  votes  of  east  country  dissenters) 
were  moving  contentedly  towards  Broad  Church  and  High  Church : 
after  all  F.  D.  Maurice  himself  sat  on  the  edge  of  their  family 
circle.  Thomas  Wilson  drew  much  of  his  income  from  the  silk 
concerns  run  by  the  Wilsons,  Remingtons  and  Mills.  In  their  east 
country  business  contacts  they  were  hard  headed  and  hard  man 
nered.  Their  capital  made  possible — and  then  nearly  strangled — 
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the  birth  of  the  Courtauld  silk  industry  in  Braintree  and  Becking. 
That  the  colourful  and  idealistic  George  Courtauld  was  Unitarian 
and  actively  so,  was  doubtless  irrelevant  in  a  business  partnership. 

Secondly,  the  skeletons  can  be  extended  to  congregations  within 
the  five  counties.  The  engineer  of  the  Courtauld  empire  was 
George's  son  Samuel  (1793-1881).  Without  the  financial  support 
of  this  childless  patriarch  political  dissent  in  Essex  would  have 
suffered  greatly.  The  Unitarianism  of  the  Courtaulds  was  open  and 
known.  Yet  it  is  not  long  since  members  of  the  Bocking  Congre 
gational  Church  could  recall  the  Courtauld  carriage  stopping  often 
on  Sundays  at  their  chapel,  and  in  October  1852,  speaking  at  the 
Jubilee  celebration  of  Thomas  Craig  the  minister,  Samuel  Courtauld 
spoke  repeatedly  of  *  our  venerable  and  beloved  pastor '  and  *  our 
congregational  testimonial.'11  Doubtless  the  religious  beliefs  of 
a  millionaire  are  in  a  particular  way  his  own  affair,  but  a  parallel 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  Essex. 

Like  the  church  at  Bocking,  those  at  Witham  and  Little  Baddow 
were  of  seventeenth  century  origin.  Throughout  their  history 
they  had  attracted  the  pony  traps  of  yeomen  to  their  forecourts. 
Occasionally  the  traps  had  become  carriages  and  the  yeomanry 
had  assumed  gentility.  They  still  tended  to  frequent  the  Meeting 
House.  The  Shaen  family  attended  both  chapels  as  members  and  as 
subscribers.  Their  Nonconformity  was  as  old  as  the  chapels  they 
attended.  Their  property  was  attractive  and  extensive  and  their 
family  connections  were  gratifying.  In  particular  they  were  con 
nected  with  the  Sollys,  a  London  Unitarian  family  of  great  enlight 
enment  and  fluctuating  wealth,  moving  like  many  Unitarian  families 
towards  the  Broad  Church  views  of  F.  D.  Maurice.  For  decades 
the  Shaens,  as  country  cousins,  had  nursed  their  heterodoxy  in 
orthodox  chapels.  Yet  the  kindness  of  the  family  led  the  son  of 
a  Witham  minister  towards  the  light  of  liberal  religion,  and  it  was 
William  Shaen  (1822-1887),  Bishop  Colenso's  legal  adviser,  who 
when  the  Free  Christian  Union  was  formed,  objected  to  '  Christian  ' 
'  as  being  calculated  to  exclude  many  of  the  great  thinkers  and  public 
instructors  of  the  age.'12  When  rumours  of  Rivulet  and  '  Leicester ' 
re-opened  these  pockets  of  heresy  which  had  lived  happily  in  east 

"J.  F.  Shearcroft  (ed.)  :  Record  of  the  Jubilee  Services  which  were  held  in 
Commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craig's 
Pastoral  Connection  with  the  Church  and  Congregation  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  at  Bocking,  in  the  County  of  Essex.  October  J2-14th,  1852. 
1852,  pp.  26-28. 

12H.  Solly  :  These  Eighty  Years  or  the  Story  of  an  Unfinished  Life.  1893, 
Vol.  II,  p.  338. 
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country  churches  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy,  something  of  the 
terror  and  the  bitterness  revealed  in  sermons  at  annual  meetings 
may  more  easily  be  understood. 

The  third  point  emphasizes  certain  implications  of  this.  Some 
congregations  were  unable  to  countenance  the  doctrinal  com 
placency  which  such  situations  suggested.  They  suffered  disruption. 
In  the  three  following  instances  it  took  at  least  one  World  War 
for  unity  to  be  restored  to  a  straightened  inheritance.  At  Royston, 
Sudbury  and  Halstead,  a  second  church,  a  secession  from  the  parent 
church,  had  appeared  within  the  fifty  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille.  In  each  instance  the  parent  church  and  the  secession  re 
mained  Congregational,  yet  in  two  if  not  in  all  three,  the  parent 
body  was  at  least  tinged  with  heterodoxy.  It  is,  therefore,  inade 
quate  to  regard  this  as  the  end  of  the  process  whereby  Unitarianism 
emerged  as  a  separate  religious  body.  By  1850  these  three  small 
country  towns,  which  had  always  possessed  three  Congregational 
chapels,  now  possessed  six,  which  apparently  flourished.  There 
is  a  further  point  :  the  carriages  continued  to  frequent  the  parent 
chapel.  It  was  the  pony  traps  which  favoured  the  secession. 

The  split  at  Sudbury  was  the  latest.  From  1773  to  1837  the 
pastorate  of  John  Mead  Ray,  pupil  of  Dr.  Ryland  and  a  father 
and  founder  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  had  covered  a 
multitude  of  change.13  His  death  provided  the  occasion  for  some 
of  his  flock — among  them  Miss  Gainsborough  who  rejoiced  in 
her  relationship  with  the  celebrated  portraitist — to  secure  a  new 
cause  pointedly  to  be  called  Trinity.  Trinitarian  suspicion  nagged 
at  relations  between  these  two  Congregational  churches  throughout 
their  separate  existence.14 

The  split  at  Royston  was  the  earliest.  Royston  was  the  home 
land  of  Benjamin  Flower  and  his  Fordham  relations.  Their  culture 
and  their  pretensions — can  there  be  a  more  vivid  vignette  than 
that  of  Mrs.  William  Beldam  and  '  her  chariot  with  coachman 
and  footmen  when  no  other  carriage  was  known  in  Royston  '- 
are  attractively  glimpsed  in  Crabb  Robinson's  literary  remains. 
From  1790  to  1794  their  pastor  was  Robinson's  uncle,  Habakkuk 
Crabb,  a  pleasant  and  sociable  man,  a  pillar  of  the  celebrated 
Royston  Book  Club,  steeped  in  east  country  dissent — and  an 
Arianiser.  It  was  this  which  caused  an  orthodox  secession  to  form 
the  cause  in  Kneesworth,  Street  which  still  exists.  But  the  parent 

13J.  Browne  :   History  of  Congregationalism  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  1877, 
p.  449.       ^Trinity  Church  Minute  Book,  1856-1884. 
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cause  also  survived,  and  somehow  it  remained  Congregational, 
the  families  which  had  dominated  it  in  1780,  still  dominating  it 
sixty  years  later.15 

The  issues  at  Halstead  are  less  clear.16  In  1829  the  church  at 
Halstead  had  a  membership  of  113  plus  eight  communicants.  The 
membership  was  prosperous.  The  solicitor,  physician,  brewer, 
farmer,  were  well  in  evidence  :  so  were  certain  families,  notably 
the  Vaizeys,  whose  style  of  life  and  large  acres  and  drawing  rooms 
gave  them  every  right  to  the  designation  '  gentlemen.'  The  opulence 
of  many  Essex  small-town  chapels  belied  the  belief  that  dissent  in 
the  country  was  a  socially  perilous  thing — even  so,  Old  Meeting 
Halstead  must  have  been  exceptional.  In  March  1829  James  Bass, 
the  well-loved  minister  since  1797,  died.  On  24  June  1832,  John 
Carter,  minister  of  the  Braintree  church,  preached  and  was  're 
ceived  with  loud  marks  of  disapprobation  and  the  worship  of  God 
(was)  prevented.'  This  was  the  signal  for  a  secession  of  fifty  mem 
bers  who  within  six  months,  aided  by  John  Carter  and  from  afar 
by  Thomas  Wilson  (whose  son  in  law,  Stratten  of  Paddington, 
preached  at  the  opening  in  October  1833)  formed  a  new  church, 
meeting  in  High  Street.  Meanwhile  on  5  October  1832  the  church 
at  Old  Meeting  was  dissolved,  to  be  reformed  under  a  new  pastor 
in  April  1833. 

The  causes  for  the  disruption  are  lost.  It  is  of  course  always 
hard  to  find  a  suitable  successor  to  a  loved  and  long-lived  pastor, 
but  clues  might  be  found  in  the  man  who  ministered  at  Old  Meet 
ing  between  1829  and  1832. 

John  Savill  (1780-1836)  was  rare  in  his  wealth.  When  he  moved 
to  Halstead  he  was  able  to  lease  a  house  for  ten  years  at  £150 — 
three  times  as  much  as  many  fellow  ministers  in  Essex  received 
as  stipend.  He  owed  his  money  partly  to  his  own  family,  long 
established  in  the  Essex  textile  industry,  and  partly  to  his  wife, 
Frances  Maitland,  the  heiress  of  one  of  that  widespread  mercantile 
family  which  has  since  provided  England  with  M.Ps.,  generals, 
a  field  marshal  and  a  great  constitutional  historian — and  which 

15The  records  of  the  John  Street  and  Kneesworth  Street  Churches  are 
fragmentary  but  varied  :  the  Kneesworth  Street  Minute  Book  1794-1828, 
various  Quarterage  Books,  and  a  typescript,  R.  Cox  The  Beldam  Family 
of  Royston  (1948)  are  suggestive.  Among  the  Crabb  Robinson  correspon 
dence  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library  is  a  charmingly  garrulous  letter  from 
Habakkuk  Crabb  to  his  sister  Robinson,  27  August  1790 — H.C.R. 
1790.  34. 

16I  have  drawn  from  the  following  sources  :-  High  Street  Church  Book 
c.  1833-1880.  Old  Meeting  Book  c.  1758-1828.  Old  Meeting  Book  1829- 
1865. 
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at  that  time  dissented.  He  consolidated  this  good  fortune  by  mar 
rying  a  daughter  to  one  of  the  Vaizey  family. 

From  1809  to  1828  he  ministered  at  Lion  Walk,  Colchester,17 
His  ministry  was  both  successful  and  evangelical  but  it  ended  in 
difficulty.  He  was  accused  of  blurring  theological  truths  both  in  his 
preaching  and  in  his  admission  of  new  members.  He  was  also 
accused  both  of  too  much  emphasis  on  personal  religion  and  of 
too  great  a  love  for  '  the  world '.  It  was  said  that  his  visiting  of 
the  poor  was  inadequate  and  doubtless  his  fine  house  on  East  Hill 
underlined  this.  He  attracted  the  jealous  attentions  of  Joseph  Her- 
rick  of  Stockwell  Chapel,  a  neighbouring  and  crotchety  minister. 
Suitably  enough  the  discontent  came  to  a  head  in  September  1827 
while  Savill  was  abroad. 

Clearly  Savill  suffered  the  occupational  hazards  of  any  minister 
in  nineteenth  century  England  ;  but  the  fact  that  his  next  charge 
at  Halstead  should  end  rapidly  in  disaster  might  suggest  that  sub 
stance  lies  both  in  his  doctrinal  *  laxity ' — which  might  indeed 
seem  heterodoxy  to  hyper-Calvinists  amongst  his  hearers — and  in 
his  good  living.  It  was  this  second  factor  which  underlined  the  first. 
In  1829  the  Church  at  Halstead  was  dominated  by  the  propertied, 
and  above  all  by  deacon  John  Vaizey,  J.P.,  of  Star  Stile  (d.  1831). 
Vaizey's  son  married  Savill's  daughter,  an  alliance  possibly  not 
relished  by  some  in  the  congregation.  Vaizey  was  an  efficient  and 
innovating  agriculturalist.  In  1816  his  use  of  threshing  machines 
and  improved  ploughs  aroused  unrest  among  his  labourers  in  a 
year  when  unrest  in  eastern  England  reached  frightening  propor 
tions.18  The  years  1829-1832 — in  an  England  now  aroused  for 
political  reform — were  not  for  countrymen  so  very  long  after. 

But  conclusions  may  never  be  drawn — save  that  variety  exhila 
rated  Congregationalists  even  when  disruption  issued  ;  that  by  no 
means  all  Congregationalists,  however  subtle  or  woolly,  could 
tolerate  Spurgeon  and  Maurice  with  equanimity  ;  and  that  the 
parent  church  at  Halstead  continued  to  attract  respectable  and 
able  pastors,  but  their  pastorates  contrived  to  be  laced  with  dis 
ruption,  though  the  social  complexion  of  their  congregations  was 
a  little  more  varied  after  1832. 

CLYDE   BINFIELD 

17 Minute  Books  and  Registers  of  Lion  Walk,  (Books,  1-6) ;  E.  A.  Blaxill 
History  of  Lion  Walk  1642-1937.  Colchester,  1938,  esp.  pp.  27.  J.  A. 
Tabor  :  A  Brief  History  of  the  Independent  Church  Assembling  in  the 
Lion  Walk,  Colchester.  Colchester,  priv.  1861,  pp.  45-46. 

18A.  J.  Peacock  :  Bread  or  Blood.  1965,  pp.  70  ;  73. 
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The  history  of  Nonconformity  in  England  often  presents  a 
complicated  pattern.  Presbyterian  churches  have  become  Congre- 
gationalist  or  Unitarian  ;  old  General  Baptist  churches  have  become 
New  Connexion  General  Baptist,  Particular  Baptist  or  Unitarian  ; 
Union  churches  of  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  have  become 
Baptist  or  Congregationalist ;  open-Communion  Baptist  churches 
have  become  Strict ;  even  more  surprising  some  once  Independent 
churches  are  now  Strict  Baptist. 

Church  Books  often  show  traces  of  these  changes  in  pattern. 
The  first  Church  Book  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Hopton, 
Yorkshire,  contains  in  its  early  pages  the  entries  of  the  Presby 
terian  church  which  it  succeeded  in  the  1740's.1  The  first  Church 
Book  of  Fuller  Baptist  Church,  Kettering,  contains  in  its  early 
pages  entries  of  an  Independent  church,  and  the  later  pages  relate 
to  the  Baptist  Church,  an  entry  of  1723  having  a  note  '  All  Befor 
this  We  have  nothing  to  dow  with  But  what  follows  In  the  following 
Part  of  the  Booke.'2 

The  early  Church  Books  of  a  Bedfordshire  church  and  of  a 
church  from  the  Cambridgeshire /Huntingdonshire  border  also 
survive  and  are  worthy  of  study  by  both  Baptist  and  Congregational 
historians.  The  Bedfordshire  church  was  connected  with  the  famous 
Independent,  Richard  Davis  of  Rothwell,  Northants.,  and  with 
John  Warburton  the  Strict  Baptist.  The  Cambridgeshire /Hunting 
donshire  one  was  connected  with  Francis  Holcroft,  early  members 
of  the  well-known  Conder  family  of  Independents,  and  later  with 
Ann  Dutton,  the  correspondent  of  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield  and 
Doddridge.3 

SOUTHILL,  BEDS. 

From  Rothwell  Independent  Church,  Northants.,  sprang  the 
Independent  church  at  Guyhirn,  Cambridgeshire  ;  the  Independent 
churches  at  Ringstead,  Thorpe  Waterville  and  Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire  ;  and  the  Huntingdonshire  Independent  churches 
at  Kimbolton  and  Needingworth.  One  of  the  accusations  laid 

Information  from  the  present  minister,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Hickling. 

2Quoted  in  '  Nonconformity  in  Kettering '  in  the  Kettering  Leader  and 
Observer  issue  covering  the  Bi-centenary  celebrations  of  Fuller  Chapel, 
Kettering. 

3I  have  completed  transcripts  of  the  minutes  of  both  churches  for  their 
Independent  periods  and  somewhat  beyond  into  their  Baptist  periods.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  officers  of  both  churches  for  permitting  me  to  borrow  their 
first  Church  Books  and  make  the  transcripts.  Copies  of  the  transcripts 
have  been  given  to  the  churches. 
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against  Richard  Davis,  pastor  at  Rothwell  from  1690-1714,  was 
that  he  recruited  members  from  territories  which  other  ministers 
considered  to  be  their  own  preserves.  Among  the  aggrieved  pastors 
was  Ebenezer  Chandler,  Bunyan's  successor  in  the  Independent 
Church  at  Bedford,  and  the  Rothwell  Church  Book  records  among 
its  members  a  number  coming  from  villages  in  north  Bedfordshire 
and  one  from  Bedford  itself,  three  from  Kempston,  one  from 
Stagsden  and  one  from  Wootton  Pillinge,  all  just  to  the  west  of 
the  county  town.4 

The  Southill  Independent  Church  was  formed  in  June  1693 
and  appears  to  have  been  known  initially  as  the  '  church  in  and 
about  Bedford  ' — it  was  thus  a  rival  to  the  Bedford  church  of  which 
Bunyan  had  been  pastor  until  his  death  in  1688. 5  The  Rothwell 
Church  Book  notes  that  in  May  1694  '  two  brethren  from  Bedford 
requested  Brother  Killingworth's  dismission  to  them  ;  when,  after 
a  long  unripping  of  former  matters,  the  church  judged  our  Brother 
had  been  falsely  accused  and  consented  to  dismiss  him.'  In  October 
1694  the  Rothwell  Church  Book  records  '  a  letter  from  Stagsden, 
Bedfordshire  to  request  our  brethren  to  be  at  the  ordination  of 
Brother  Killingworth.' 

Entries  in  the  Southill  Church  Book  tell  the  story  of  these  early 
days  : 

This  following  request  was  sent  from  the  persons  sub 
scribing  inhabitants  in  and  about  Bedpford  on  the  24  day  of 
May  1693  to  5  churches  of  Christ,  viz.,  Harrford,  Rothwell, 
Wellingborow,  Kimbolton,  Needingworth. 

Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Beloved.  We  a  small  remnant  in  and  about  Bedphord, 
whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  joyntly  consent  in  purpose 
of  heart  to  cleave  to  the  Lord,  and  having  appointed  a  day, 
even  the  23  of  June  next,  to  enter  into  covenant  by  giving  up 

4For  Davis  and  the  Rothwell  church  see  N.  Glass,  Early  history  of  the 
Independent  church  at  Rothwell  (1871);  also  the  references  quoted  in 
G.  F.  Nuttall  Visible  Saints.  The  Congregational  Way  1640-1660  and  his 
'  Northamptonshire  and  The  Modern  Question '  The  Journal  of  Theo 
logical  Studies.  N.S.  vol.  xvi.  Pt.  1.  1965.  pp.  101-123. 

5I  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  first  Church  Book  of  Southill 
Meeting  when  my  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford,  1650-1950  (1950)  appeared 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  Church  Book  of  Carlton  Meeting,  Beds., 
under  date  6  June  1695  refers  to  Thomas  Killingworth  and  William 
Carter  as  being  messengers  to  the  Carlton  church  to  settle  a  dispute  ; 
representatives  of  Bunyan's  Bedford  church  and  of  the  churches  at  Roth 
well,  Wellingborough,  Newport  Pagnell,  Kimbolton,  Stevington  and  Gold- 
ington  were  also  present  at  Carlton  on  that  occasion. 
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our  sellves  up  to  the  Lord  and  to  one  another,  by  the  will  of 
God,  We  have  this  day,  after  fasting  and  prayer,  agreed  to 
request  you  in  the  bowells  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  you  will 
give  your  consent  for  beloved  pastours  and  elders,  with  any 
other  bretheren  amongst  you,  to  come  to  Bedphord  on  the 
day  apointed,  to  advise  and  direct  us  according  to  the  rulle 
of  the  Gospell,  and  as  wittnesses  in  our  glorious  an  Ingagement 
and  to  this  request,  we  have  subscribed  our  hands  one  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer,  being  the  24  of  May  1693. 

Thomas  Reynolds,  Joseph  Simonds,  Thomas  Green,  Henry 
Drage,  Walter  Kemp,  William  Jackson,  Edward  Waite,  Edward 
Reinolds,  Mary  Jackson,  Jean  Taylor,  Elizabeth  Jonson,  Sarah 
Cunningham,  Ellizabeth  Conquest. 

Accordingly  one  the  day  apointed  these  following  messengers 
came  from  there  respective  churches  :  from  Roell,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Tibbut,  Mr.  Whells.  From  Wellingborough,  Mr.  Bettson, 
John  Allsbourn.  From  Kimbolton,  Edward  Marling,  Samuel 
Gurrey.  From  Needingworth  messenger  allso,  besides  others  as 
from  Harfot  church  was  some  members. 

1693  one  the  23  day  of  June,  We  whose  names  are  under 
written,  did  solemnly  enter  into  covenant  on  with  another  by 
giving  up  our  sellves  to  the  Lord  and  one  another  by  the  will 
of  God  to  walk  as  a  church  of  Christ  in  all  his  holly  ordinances 
in  maner  and  form  as  ffoloing. 

'  We  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Sion's  crowned 
king  and  in  the  presence  of  his  holy  angells,  his  peopple  and 
all  here  present  do  solemnly  give  up  our  selves  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  to  one  another  by  the  will  of  God,  solemnly  promis 
ing  to  wallke  in  the  observation  of  all  gospell  ordinances  and 
in  the  discharge  of  all  rellative  duties  as  the  Lord  shall  enable 
us  in  this  house  of  the  living  God. 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  the  thirteen  persons  who  signed 
the  original  request  of  24  May  1693.] 

Jully  2  folowing  we  received,  Henory  Clark,  Christopher 
Munsfi  and  William  Carter,  Thomas  Fisher,  Peter  Sosbery, 
Mary  Carter,  with  a  dismision  from  the  church  at  Roell. 

August  20  at  a  church  meeting  we  received  Thomas  Bun- 
ian.7  Afterward  we  received  Elizabeth  Muns  with  a  dismission. 

GMuns  later  became  a  member  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford  and  there 
are  a  number  of  references  to  him  in  that  church's  first  Church  Book. 

7 Brother  of  the  author  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Thomas  Bunyan  lived 
at  Northill,  Beds.,  a  village  near  Southill. 
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September  22  at  a  church  meeting,  after  somtime  was  spent 
in  fasting  and  prayer,  the  church,  with  joint  consent  requested 
brother  Killingworth  to  minister  the  word  of  God  amongst 
us  in  order  to  be  called  as  pastour  to  go  in  and  out  before 
us  in  the  administration  of  all  gospell  ordinances,  which  after 
the  renewin  our  call  over  and  over,  did  consent  at  a  church 
meeting  November  4,  1693. 

During  the  period  January  1694 — July  1698  new  members  are 
noted  as  coming  from  Astwood,  Bedford,  Biddenham,  Bromham, 
Kempston,  Stagsden,  Turvey  and  Wootton  Pillinge.  Killingworth 
was  ordained  on  24th  October,  1694  and  a  church  meeting  was  held 
at  Bedford  on  28th  March,  1697. 

The  first  reference  to  Southill  occurs  in  an  entry  dated  23 
September  1696  and  for  some  eight  or  nine  years  after  this  mem 
bers  were  received  not  only  from  village  and  hamlets  in  the  South- 
ill /Biggleswade  area  but  also  from  places  over  the  border  in 
Hertfordshire,  e.g.,  Ashwell,  Baldock,  Clothall,  Cottered,  Hadham, 
Sandon,  Stevenage  and  Weston  ;  recruitment  of  members  from 
the  Bedford  area  ceased  after  1698,  and  members  from  Hertford 
shire  become  fewer  in  number  after  the  establishment  first  of  a 
meeting  at  Weston  in  Hertfordshire  and  later  at  Clothall  in  the 
same  county. 

Killingworth's  ministry  continued  until  his  death  in  January 
1721  /  22  as  the  Church  Book  relates  : 

After  Mr.  Killingworth  apprehending  his  time  of  departure 
to  be  at  hand,  he  having  sett  this  house  of  God  in  the  best 
order  he  could  by  providing  officers  and  giving  propper 
directions  to  them,  he  slept  in  the  Lord  January  24,  1721/22 
having  been  pastor  to  this  church  which  God  gave  him  to 
see  as  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  28  years  and  a  half  and  was 
decently  entombed  in  the  place  where  his  pulpit  first  stood 
in  his  meeting  house.  Mr.  Chandler  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  from  Matthew  25,  2 1.8 

The  next  pastor  was  Griffith  Rudd  from  Willingham  who  was  at 
Southill  from  1725-57.  An  Independent  like  his  predecessor,  Rudd, 
in  his  last  two  years  of  his  ministry  was  aided  by  William  Wells,  a 
member  of  the  Southill  church.  Rudd  died  on  1  March  1757  and 
his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Samuel  Sanderson  of  the 

8Ebenezer  Chandler,  minister  of  Bunyan's  church  at  Bedford  from  1690- 
1747. 
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Bedford  church.9  William  Wells  then  became  pastor  and  was 
ordained  on  2  June  1757  when  William  Clayton  the  Baptist 
minister  of  Stevington,  Beds.,  Samuel  Sanderson  the  Independent 
minister  from  Bedford,  the  Independent  ministers  of  Keysoe,  Beds., 
and  of  Hitchin,  Herts.,  and  the  Baptist  minister  of  Gamlingay, 
Cambs.,  took  part  in  the  service. 

By  the  time  of  Wells'  ordination  the  area  from  which  the 
Southill  church  drew  its  members  had  become  limited  to  some 
thing  like  a  radius  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  Unfortunately  for  the 
church  Wells  died  after  having  being  pastor  at  Southill  for  only 
four  years  and  a  few  months:  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Samuel  Sanderson  of  Bedford. 

The  next  pastor,  Henry  Field,  came  from  Saffron  Walden  and 
was  another  Independent.  He  was  ordained  at  Southill  on  17 
November  1763  but  the  entries  in  the  Church  Book  for  his 
ministry  of  seven  or  eight  years  are  very  few  in  number  and  there 
appear  to  have  been  difficulties.  Eventually  Field  was  dismissed 
from  his  pastorate  on  the  grounds  of  having  stolen  hay. 

Joseph  King  from  Tring  was  ordained  at  Southill  on  11  July 
1776  when  a  new  Covenant  was  drawn  up  consisting  of  thirteen 
Heads  of  which  the  last  reads  '  and  we  do  agree  that  the  church 
shall  be  kept  open  for  all  those  who  appeare  to  have  the  grace 
of  god  in  truth,  both  of  the  Baptist  and  Independent  judgement.' 
From  this  time  onwards  references  to  immersions  in  '  Clifton 
River '  occur  regularly  in  the  Church  Book  although  Independents 
were  accepted  to  membership  without  this  rite.  The  Independent 
interest  at  Southill  gradually  died  away  until  in  October  1846 
John  Warburton,  on  becoming  pastor,  was  able  to  persuade  the 
Southill  church  to  adopt  both  closed  communion  and  closed  mem 
bership,  a  position  which  the  church  has  maintained  ever  since.10 

GREAT  GRANSDEN,  HUNTS. 

The  contents  of  the  earliest  Church  Book  of  Great  Gransden 
fall  naturally  into  three  parts  : 

a.  An  account,  apparently  written  by  Richard  Conder,  senior, 
about  1690,  of  the  life  of  'God's  servant'  (i.e.,  Francis 
Holcroft,  the  ejected  vicar  of  Bassingbourn  to  whose  in- 

9Samuel  Sanderson,  minister  of  Bunyan's  church  at  Bedford  from  1737- 
1766. 

10S.  F.  Paul,  Further  History  of  the  Gospel  Standard  Baptists  vol.  3.  (1958) 
pp.  53-92  gives  a  history  of  the  Southill  cause  (with  an  illustration)  but 
naturally  concentrates  on  the  Baptist  part  of  its  history. 
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fluence  a  number  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire 
Dissenting  churches  owe  their  origin).11 

b.  The  minutes  of  the  Croydon-cum-Clopton,  Cambs.,  Inde 
pendent  church   during  part  of  the  pastorate  of  Richard 
Conder,  junior,   with  some  entries  and  lists  of   members 
added  during  the  pastorate  of  Richard  Dix  and  Jabez  Conder 
(i.e.,  covering  roughly  the  period  from  1694-1732).12 

c.  The  minutes  of  the  Great  Gransden  church  (Independent 
1732-1733  and  Baptist  from  1733)  until  1775. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  print  here  the  fascinating  document  men 
tioned  at  a.  above  although  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  better 
known.13 

On  the  death  of  Francis  Holcroft  in  January  1691/92,  the  Croy 
don-cum-Clopton  Independent  church  in  south-west  Cambridge 
shire  reorganised  itself  and  Richard  Conder,  junior,  became  its 
pastor.  The  following  entries  from  the  Church  Book  are  among 
those  which  tell  of  those  early  days  : 

.  .  .  wee  was  incoriged  to  folio  the  lord  and  renu  our  cofenant, 
and  on  July  the  15  on  the  lord's  day,  being  asembeled  togither 
to  seek  the  lord  and  exort  on  another  to  folio  the  lord,  wee 
read  over  the  cofenant  that  was  last  renwed  by  God's  servant 
and  the  church,  deploring  and  lamenting  our  casse  that  wee 
had  not  God's  servant  to  goe  befoar  us,  but  being  refifed  with 
the  thoughts  of  this  that  the  lord  Jeasus  was  allwais  readi 

11For  Holcroft  see  D.N.B. ;  also  Calamy  Revised  ed.  A.  G.  Matthews. 
(1934).  Some  extracts  from  Richard  Conder's  account  of  Holcroft  are  in 
the  pamphlet  The  Three  Graves.  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  at  the 
Commemoration  Festival  at  Oakington,  Wednesday,  July  24,  1867,  with 
a  Biography  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Holcroft,  Oddy  and  Oasland.  Cambridge 
1867  (copy  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  London). 

12For  the  early  Conders  and  the  Croydon  church  see  Memoir  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Conder  D.D.  (Evangelical  Magazine  1795,  pp.  393-405).  Bod 
leian  Library  Ms.  Rawlinson  D.1480  folios  123r-126v  is  a  list  of  several 
hundred  names  headed  '  The  number  of  the  names  of  the  disciples  in  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Cambridgeshire  on  the  26  of  the  second  month 
1675.'  This  is  the  church  which  Francis  Holcroft  and  others  ministered 
to  and  which  had  groups  of  members  in  many  villages  in  the  St.  Ives, 
Hunts,  area,  the  Cambridge  area  and  the  Royston,  Herts,  area.  In  the 
section  of  the  list  headed  '  Harrington,  Orway,  Tripplo  and  Croydon ' 
there  are  99  names  ;  included  in  these  are  six  members  of  the  Conder 
family  and  two  members  of  the  Evsden  family— families  represented  in 
the  surviving  Croydon  Church  Book.  A  photostatic  copy  of  this  list 
is  now  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  London. 

lal  hope  to  publish  this  document  in  a  future  number  of  Transactions  of 
the  Congregational  Historical  Society. 
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to  goo  befoar  his  peopell  wee  toock  corig  in  our  lord  to  pro- 
ced  and  ingaiged  to  on  another  if  their  was  anithing  lay  in 
the  way  that  stombled  ani  of  them  or  other  of  our  bretheren 
wee  wold  as  much  as  in  us  lay,  indeafor  to  remoofe  it,  and 
so  wee  procedid  to  renu  our  cofenant  in  the  form  of  words 
as  foolleth  : 

wee  do  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  Jesus,  the  awefull  crowned 
king  of  Sion,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  holy  angels  and 
people,  and  all  besides  heare  presant  so  lumly  give  up  our 
selves  to  the  lord  and  to  one  another  by  the  will  of  God  sol- 
lumly  promising  and  ingaging  in  the  aforesaid  presence  to 
walk  with  the  lord  and  with  one  another  in  the  obsarvation 
of  all  gospell  ordinancis  and  the  discharge  of  all  relative  dutys 
in  this  church  of  God  and  els  where  as  the  lord  shall  inliten 
and  inable  us. 

In  these  early  years  members  were  received  not  only  from  Croy- 
don  but  also  from  a  number  of  villages  and  towns  within  an  area 
of  a  dozen  miles  or  so  e.g.,  Abington,  Bassingbourn,  Chishill, 
Eversden,  Gamlingay,  Meldreth,  Melbourn,  Tadlow  and  Whaddon. 
Differences  between  the  Croydon  church  which  owed  its  origin 
to  Francis  Holcroft,  and  the  Guyhirn  (Cambs.)  and  Needingworth 
(Hunts.)  churches  which  owed  their  origin  to  Richard  Davis  of 
Rothwell,  Northants.,  and  became  Independent  in  January  1693 
and  July  1693  respectively,  are  reflected  in  the  Croydon  Church 
Book  which  accuses  those  churches  and  Chishill  of  taking  Croydon 
members  without  proper  dismission  or  recommendation. 

Richard  Conder  died  and  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by  Richard 
Dix  who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Jabez  Conder  but  the  entries 
in  the  Church  Book  after  1704  are  very  fragmentary.  On  the  death 
of  Jabez  Conder  relations  between  the  Croydon  church  and  its 
related  group  of  members  at  Great  Gransden  became  very  strained. 
The  Great  Gransden  members  invited  Benjamin  Dutton,  son  of 
the  Baptist  pastor  at  Eversholt,  Beds.,  to  preach  to  them  and  then 
offered  him  the  pastorate.  The  Croydon  members  objected  but  the 
Great  Gransden  group  had  the  Church  Book  and  entries  from 
1732  onwards  relate  to  Great  Gransden  only — the  Croydon  church 
soon  faded  away. 

At  first  the  Great  Gransden  church  based  itself  on  the  old  Croy 
don  Covenant  and  indeed  the  Covenant  was  repeated  in  the  Church 
Book  and  re-subscribed  in  June  1732.  By  August  1733,  however, 
Dutton  had  brought  the  church  into  the  Particular  Baptist  fold. 
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A  number  of  pages  in  the  Church  Book  are  filled  with  reasons 
why  the  church  had  become  Baptist ;  there  are  also  nine  Articles 
of  Faith  with  an  Appendix  concerning  election,  effectual  calling, 
and  the  estate  of  a  believer  after  death.  With  date  5  September  1733 
the  original  Croydon  Covenant  was  entered  once  more  m  the 
Church  Book  and  subscribed  but  on  this  occasion  with  the  sig 
nificant  addition  of  the  following  words  '  Receiving  none  into  our 
Communion,  but  such  that  have  been  enabled  to  Believe  in  Jesus, 
and  upon  Profession  thereof,  have  been  Baptized  in  his  Name,  by 
Immersion,  or  Dipping,  according  to  Christ's  Institution.' 

Button's  wife  was  the  celebrated  Ann  Dutton,  the  correspondent 
of  Doddridge,  John  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  Ann  lived  to  be  buried 
at  Great  Gransden  but  her  husband  was  lost  at  sea  when  his  vessel 
sank  on  his  return  from  a  preaching  mission  in  America.14  The 
Great  Gransden  Church  is  today  a  strict  Baptist  one. 

H.   G.   TIBBUTT 


14For  Benjamin  Dutton  see  his  The  Superaboundings  of  the  Exceeding 
Riches  of  God's  Free-Grace  towards  the  Chief  of  the  Chief  of  Sinners, 
shewn  forth  in  the  Lord's  gracious  Dealings  with  that  Poor,  Unworthy, 
Hell-Deserving  Worm,  Benjamin  Dutton,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Pastor  of  a  Church  of  Christ  at  Great  Gransden,  Huntingdonshire  (1743) 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  Dr.  William s's  Library  ;  see  also  my  article 
'Mrs.  Dutton's  Husband'  Bedfordshire  Magazine  Autumn  1965,  which 
reproduces  a  portrait  of  Ann.  For  Ann  Dutton  see  J.  C.  Whitebrook's 
account  in  Baptist  Historical  Society  Transactions  vii  (1920-1921  ;  also 
G.  F.  Nuttall  Northamptonshire  and  the  Modern  Question,  (see  Note  4 
above)  p.  119  fn.  6.  A  brief  recent  account  of  the  Great  Gransden  Church 
(with  illustration)  is  in  R.  F.  Chambers  The  Strict  Baptist  Chapels  of 
England  vol.  4  (1963)  pp.  124-125. 


HENRY  WALTER 

A  Seventeenth  Century  Minister  at  Newport 

Monmouthshire  is  rich  in  its  historical  associations  and  has 
produced  men  who  have  become  famous  as  soldiers,  scholars 
and  church  leaders.  Among  the  last  is  Henry  Walter,  second  son 
of  John  Walter  of  Piercefield  Park,  Chepstow,  and  minister  of 
Newport  1653-1660. 

The  family  seat  dates  back  to  the  Conquest.  His  father  John 
Walter,  squire  and  owner  of  much  property  in  the  County,  was 
patron  of  the  Mounton  Church  nearby.1 

Henry  Walter  was  born  in  1611  and  was  to  inherit  upon  the 
death  of  his  brother  the  tithes  accruing  from  the  estate.  He  was 
sent  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  matriculating  in  1633  at  the  age  of 
22.  He  gained  a  degree  in  Civil  Law  later  in  that  year  and  settled 
in  the  Curacy  at  Mounton  Church  which  was  now  in  the  gift  of 
his  brother.  Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  William 
Wroth  (1576-1641). 

Wroth  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Welsh  Nonconformity,  and 
his  Parish  of  Llanfaches  became  the  nursery  of  Welsh  Indepen 
dents.2  In  that  group  of  enthusiasts  were  William  Erbery,  son  of 
a  Roath  merchant  of  Cardiff,  and  later  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  in  that 
City,  and  Walter  Cradock  of  Trevela,  near  Usk,  who  was  called 
by  Henry  Maurice  (1634-1682)  'the  Apostle  of  Wales'  ;  Richard 
Symmonds,  and  Morgan  Llwyd  may  have  been  of  that  number. 

The  place  he  held  in  the  esteem  of  the  aged  Vicar,  Wm.  Wroth, 
is  indicated  in  his  choice  of  Walter  to  be  executor  of  his  will  and 
the  note  given  along  with  it.  The  note  is  missing  but  the  will  is 
preserved  and  directs,  '  that  three  acres  of  land  in  the  Parish  of 
Magor  be  divided  between  the  poorest  people  in  the  Parish  of 
Llanfaches  .  .  .  according  to  the  discretion  of  Henry  Walter.'  When 
the  Parish  of  Mynydd  Islwyn  lost  its  Vicar,  Marmaduke  Matthews, 
by  the  action  of  Laud's  Court  of  High  Commission  in  1636,  Henry 

*!.  A.  Bradney,  History  of  Monmouthshire,  see  under  Chepstow  and  Mount- 
on  Church. 

2Thomas  Richards,  The  Puritan  Movement  in  Wales,  pp.  27,  221.  I  came 
across  an  Advowson  in  the  Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Record  Office, 
the  earliest  yet  :  '  Edward  Lewis  (sir)  of  the  Vann  ...  in  the  County 
of  Glamorgan  .  .  .  confirmed  upon  William  Wroth  of  the  vann  the  first 
and  next  advowson  ...  of  the  ecclesiastical  Parish  of  Llanfaches  in  the 
Co.  of  Mounmouth.'  It  is  dated  3  January  1609.  It  raises  the  problem  of  the 
date  of  Wroth's  entry  to  Llanfaches  for  this  is  pushed  back  a  further  two 
years  from  the  accepted  date,  161 1. 
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Walter  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Was  it  the  influence  of  his 
family  in  the  County  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  appointed 
when  Wroth,  Erbery  and  Matthews  were  charged  to  appear  before 
the  High  Commission  and  were  later  removed  from  their  livings  ? 
However,  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Tudor  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  a  branch  of  the  Llanf aches  Independents.  These  Independents 
were  happy  to  worship  in  the  parish  church  and  under  ministers 
such  as  Matthews  and  Walter  they  were  well  content.  Situated 
eleven  miles  from  Newport  in  the  Sirhowy  Valley  they  became  the 
hub  of  Independency  in  the  surrounding  districts  of  Bedwas,  Pen- 
main  and  Bedwellty.  The  old  prophet,  Edmund  Jones,  in  his  His 
tory  of  the  Parish  of  A  berystruth  describes  him  as  '  a  popular 
and  diligent  preacher '  and  says  that  '  the  people  flocked  from 
distant  parts  to  hear  him  preach  V 

In  August  1642  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and  most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  two  churches  fled  to  Bristol  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  Parliamentary  Army.  Thence  they  moved  to  London.  We  find 
Henry  Walter  in  1646  among  the  number  sent  from  All  Hallows 
the  Great,  London,  without  certificate  it  would  appear,  to  preach 
in  Wales  and  with  instructions  to  preach  in  Welsh.  In  1650  he 
heads  the  list  of  25  Puritans  sent  as  approvers  under  the  Act  for 
the  Better  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales,  who,  in  addition  to 
their  other  duties,  were  to  '  send  suitable  preachers  into  the  remote 
parts  of  these  Counties  of  Wales  '.4 

When  the  Act  was  not  renewed  in  1653  Henry  Walter  was  made 
the  minister  of  Newport,  receiving  £100  salary  in  the  first  year. 
He  remained  in  this  position  until  the  Ejection,  being  a  prophet 
who  received  honour  in  his  own  Country.5  His  name  appears  in 
many  county  wills,  showing  the  respect  paid  him.  As  an  approver 
under  the  Act  and  by  his  patronage  a  number  of  churches  sprang 
up,  of  which  Mill  Street  is  the  oldest. 

After  the  Restoration,  Walter  and  his  fellow  Independents  could 
not  expect  to  live  in  peace,  as  witness  an  attack  made  upon  him 
in  July  1660  at  Llantarnam,  where  he  had  a  house  in  the  Park. 
Here  he  was  most  certainly  a  tenant  of  a  Roman  Catholic  one  of 
the  Morgan's  of  Llantarnam.6  His  place  at  Mynydd  Islwyn  was 

3Edmund  Jones,  (1702-1793),  History  of  the  Parish  of  Aberystruth,  p.  96. 
4T.  Richards,  Op.  cit.  pp.  81-90,  for  text  of  Propagation  Act. 
5See  article  in  Y  Bywgraffiadur  Cymreig,  hyd  1940,  on  Henry  Walter  by 
T.    Richards.   English    edition  published  by    the    Cymmrodorion   Society. 
Diet,  of  Welsh  Biography. 

6His  Will  reads  '  ...  of  Park  Pill  of  the  Parish  of  Llanvihangel  Llantarnam 
.  .  .  Monmouthshire.' 
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filled  by  Watkin  Jones  in  1668,  but  in  1672  he  was  granted  a  licence 
to  preach.  Henry  Maurice  regards  him  in  1672  as  the  founder  and 
supporter  of  the  cause  at  Mynydd  Islwyn,  and  as  being  the  spiritual 
heir  of  the  old  Llanfaches  Church,  and  the  main  support  of  at  least 
300  dissenters  between  Newport  and  Chepstow.7  According  to  the 
Broadmead  records  he  was  paying  visits  to  Bristol  and  preaching 
there  in  1675.8 

His  will  is  dated  13  January  1675,  and  in  it  he  followed  Wroth's 
example  and  '  made  provision  for  the  needy  nonconformists '  of 
Mynydd  Islwyn  and  Penmain  Churches.9  He  left  chattels  to  the 
value  of  £58.  Three  sons  and  two  daughters  are  named,  Enoch, 
Mordicai,  Zacheus,  Mary  and  Apphia.  The  youngest  son  is  given 
'  20  shillings  to  buy  him  a  ring '.  The  will  was  proved  4  February 
1678  ;  he  had  died  the  previous  year.  It  also  refers  to  '  Three  vol 
umes  of  Canon  Civil  Law  formerly  lent  unto  Thomas  Aubrey.' 

His  final  resting  place  is  not  known.  The  Independent  Church 
at  Penmain,  its  ancient  furniture  and  many  branches,  are  an  abiding 
memorial  to  Henry  Walter,  who  with  others  was  instrumental  in 
founding  Independency  in  the  County  of  Monmouthshire. 

TREVOR  WATTS 

7For  note  of  Walter's  Catholic  neighbours,  see,  T.  Richards,  Article  on 
Eglwys  Llanfaches,  in  Trans  of  the  Hon.  Soc.  of  Cymmrodorion,  1941. 
pp.  175,  177. 

8Broadmead  Records,  Appendix,  p.  516. 

9Will  at  Nat.  Liby.  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 
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H.G.T. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SMITH'S  PEWS 

The  Rev.  William  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh  University  and 
licensed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  became  Minister  of  Silver 
Street  Independent  Chapel  in  the  City  of  London  in  the  year  1770 
(probably  his  first  pastorate),  and  continued  there  until  1789,  when 
the  congregation,  being  unable  to  sustain  the  building,  moved  to 
Monkwell  Street  Chapel  and  soon  after  ceased  altogether. 

Smith  became  interested  in  the  Mansion  House  Academy  for 
young  gentlemen  at  Camberwell,  then  a  village  some  four  miles 
from  the  City  and  largely  inhabited  by  prosperous  merchants  and 
well-known  people,  such  as  the  famous  Dr.  Lettsom.  The  owner 
of  the  Academy,  a  Mr.  Gerrard,  was  anxious  to  retire,  and  in  1772 
Smith  made  a  trial  of  teaching  six  young  boarders.  This  trial  proved 
successful  and  in  1774  he  took  over  the  Academy.  During  his 
first  year  the  number  of  boarders  rapidly  increased  to  about  a 
hundred. 

The  Mansion  House  was  an  imposing  building  built  originally 
for  the  Bowyer  family,  who  were  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Cam 
berwell,  and  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones 
(1573-1652).  A  copy  of  the  notice  of  the  auction  of  the  materials 
of  the  building  prior  to  its  demolition  in  the  1860s  to  make  way 
for  the  London,  Brighton  and  Chatham  railway  shows  that  it  then 
contained  some  fine  oak  staircases,  panelled  rooms,  and  beautifully 
carved  mouldings,  doorways  and  chimney  pieces. 

Smith  took  over  the  house  on  lease  from  the  Bowyer  estate  and 
included  in  the  lease  was  the  right  to  use  three  pews  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Giles.  (It  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Lettsom,  a  Quaker, 
had  at  this  time  a  right  to  a  pew  in  the  church,  but  he  surrendered 
it  at  the  turn  of  the  century).  Each  Sunday  Mr.  Gow,  the  usher, 
went  to  church  with  the  young  gentlemen  who  occupied  the  pews. 

During  1774  Smith  was  approached  by  some  of  the  local  residents 
to  open  a  place  of  worship  for  dissenters  in  Camberwell,  and  in 
the  August  of  that  year  an  application  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  under  an  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  for  permission  to 
use  '  the  large  hall  and  two  parlours  of  the  Mansion  House  as  a 
place  of  Worship  for  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  under 
the  denomination  of  independents.'  The  original  application,  which 
was  granted  automatically,  is  now  held  in  the  Record  Office  of  the 
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Greater  London  Council  at  County  Hall  and  bears  the  signatures 
of  William  Smith,  David  Bogue,  Alexander  Gow,  Henry  Ferguson, 
Alexander  Gray  and  Caleb  White. 

David  Bogue,  who  trained  many  missionaries,  was  usher  at  the 
Academy  from  about  1772,  having  been  licensed  by  the  church 
of  Scotland  the  previous  year.  He  became  assistant  to  Smith  at 
Silver  Street  in  1774,  but  moved  to  Gosport  in  1777  and  three 
years  later  became  tutor  at  Gosport  Academy. 

With  the  opening  of  the  dissenters'  place  of  worship,  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Academy  attended  there.  Smith  therefore  sub 
let  the  pews,  two  of  them  for  a  time  to  a  Mrs.  Pullen,  who  kept 
a  nearby  boarding  school  for  young  ladies.  A  few  years  later  Smith 
went  to  considerable  expense  in  converting  the  three  pews  into 
five,  and  in  1784  he  secured  a  renewal  of  his  lease  of  the  Mansion 
House  and  the  pews  for  another  74  years.  He  let  each  pew  at 
£5  per  annum,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Vicar,  he  let  one  of  the 
pews  to  a  relative  of  the  latter. 

A  chapel  was  built  in  the  grounds  of  the  Mansion  House  and 
opened  in  1779.  A  fresh  application  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
was  signed  by  Maynard  Torin,  Thomas  Rutledge,  William  Hinshall 
and  George  Smith  in  addition  to  the  minister.  Two  well-known 
Presbyterian  preachers  of  the  day,  James  Fordyce  and  Henry 
Hunter,  were  the  preachers  at  the  opening.  The  chapel,  later 
extended,  was  transferred  to  different  denominational  ownership 
when  the  Congregational  church  moved  to  a  new  building  in 
1853  ;  it  survived  until  destroyed  by  bombing  in  the  second  world 
war. 

Smith  ceased  to  be  minister  of  the  Mansion  House  Chapel  in 
1799,  but  stayed  on  in  the  Academy.  He  continued  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  pew  rents  without  trouble  until  December,  1816, 
when  certain  of  his  tenants  complained  that  they  had  been 
refused  access  to  their  pews  and  had  had  their  cushions  thrown  out. 
He  took  the  matter  to  the  Bowyer  estate  steward,  who  said  the 
churchwardens  had  no  power  to  do  this.  His  own  solicitor  advised 
him  to  challenge  the  churchwardens  by  sending  someone  to  occupy 
the  pews  after  giving  due  notice  of  the  intention,  but  Smith  refused 
to  take  such  action.  The  position  continued  unresolved  until  a 
Saturday  in  February,  1818,  when  Smith  received  a  hint  that  the 
pews  were  being  taken  down.  He  went  to  the  church  the  same  day 
and  found  that  the  pews  had  already  been  removed  and  the  pulpit 
brought  forward  into  their  place. 
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A  legal  tussle  ensued,  but  Smith  found  that  the  appropriate 
legal  action  to  effect  the  alteration  in  the  church  had  been  taken— 
a  notice  had  been  exhibited  in  the  church  porch  for  the  required 
period,  no  objections  had  been  received,  the  Vestry  had  considered 
and  agreed,  and  the  Bishop  had  signified  his  approval. 

By  this  time  Smith  had  given  up  the  Academy,  though  he  had 
had  a  house  built  in  the  grounds,  but  his  successor  was  anxious 
to  take  his  boys  to  the  parish  church  instead  of  to  the  nearby 
Baptist  Chapel,  to  which  he  was  paying  £65  per  annum.  Smith, 
therefore,  entered  a  claim  that  either  pews  should  be  provided  in 
lieu  of  those  removed  or  compensation  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
should  be  paid. 

It  proved  impossible  to  reach  an  agreed  settlement  and  finally 
the  documents  and  statements  concerning  the  history  of  the  case 
since  1774  were  referred  for  the  opinion  of  Counsel.  In  his  judgment 
he  ruled  that  Smith  was  not  entitled  to  compensation,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  not  in  possession,  and  this  closed  the  matter. 
The  documents  are  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Apart  from  the  disclosure  of  the  interesting  situation  in  which 
a  dissenting  minister  was  enabled  to  draw  a  steady  income  for 
more  than  forty  years  from  the  letting  of  pews  in  the  parish  church, 
the  documents  mentioned  have  established  the  beginning  of  Cam- 
berwell  Green  Congregational  Church  in  1774  and  continuity  there 
after.  During  the  past  year  the  church  has  moved  again,  the  site 
of  the  building  opened  in  1853  being  required  for  a  large  develop 
ment  scheme. 

ROGER  KENRICK 


Note :  The  two  applications  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  men 
tioned  above  are  included  in  the  entries  on  pages  128  ff.  of  C.  H. 
S.  Transactions,  Vol.  XVII.  All  the  items  mentioned  on  those  pages 
are  now  in  the  Record  Office,  County  Hall,  not  Southwark  Library 
as  then  stated. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  Tibbutt  has  an  article  in  the  1966  issue  of  North 
amptonshire  Past  and  Present  (Vol.  IV.  no.  1.  N.  Rec.  Soc.  Delapre 
Abbey,  Northampton)  entitled,  New  Light  on  Northamptonshire 
Nonconformist  History.  This  deals  with  the  relationship  of  Kim- 
bolton  church  and  its  neighbours,  showing  its  gravitation  towards 
Northamptonshire  rather  than  Huntingdonshire  or  Bedfordshire. 
The  author  goes  on  to  describe  how  a  number  of  churches  were 
associated  with  Rothwell  church  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  speaks  of  the  foundation  of  the  Northants  Baptist  Association 
in  1764.  Lastly  he  quotes  from  the  diary  of  Joshua  Symonds  of 
Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford,  1766-1788,  illustrating  his  interests  in 
the  other  county  and  there  is  one  particularly  interesting  reference 
to  his  going  to  hear  John  Newton  '  preach  in  his  own  Church '. 

The  Writings  of  Henry  Barrow,  1590-91,  edited  by  Leland  H. 
Carlson,  (Allen  and  Unwin,  London,  1966,  £4  4s.  Od.)  This  is 
volume  V  in  the  series  on  '  Elizabethan  Nonconformist  Texts.' 
Twenty-one  pages  are  Introduction  ;  there  follow  the  long  work 
'  A  Plaine  Refutation  of  Mr.  George  Giffarde's  Reprochful  Booke, 
Intituled,  A  Short  Treatise  against  the  Donatists  of  England,'  the 
short  piece  *  A  Refutation  of  Mr.  Giffard's  Reasons  concerning  our 
Purposes  in  the  Practise  of  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,' 
and  a  number  of  Appendices.  Barrow's  aggressive  style  and  extreme 
position  appear  at  every  turn  but  his  positive  principles  are  clearly 
set  down.  By  the  church  he  means  '  everie  particular  congregation 
subsisting  of  all  members  ' ;  '  Neither  hath  Christ  given  anie  one 
church  more  power  or  prerogative  than  unto  al  other '  ;  Pastors 
and  elders  have  office  only  in  their  own  churches  and  '  not  unto  all 
churches  ' ;  excommunication  is  not  tied  to  anyone's  office  but  is 
'  a  publick  dutie  of  the  whole  congregation  to  be  donne  of  al  with 
one  consent '.  It  is  interesting  to  find  him  describing  overseers  as 
*  bishops,  episcopal ';  '  Arch  and  lord  bishops '  belong  to  '  an 
other  head,  an  other  bodie,  even  antichrist,  and  that  whoore,  the 
false  church  his  spouse '.  But  you  must  read  for  yourself. 

Mr.  O.  O.  Williams  of  Lewes  has  sent  us  his  booklet,  Some 
Important  Dates  relating  to  Nonconformity  in  Lewes. 

J.H.T. 
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Editorial 

This  year's  Annual  Meeting  on  17th  May  was  singularly 
discouraging.  The  lecturer  was  well  known  and  attractive  and  his 
paper  no  disappointment ;  but  the  attendance  was  little  over  thirty. 
The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  Assembly  of  the  new 
Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales  made  a  spot  decision 
at  the  close  of  the  morning  session  to  continue  business  in  the 
afternoon,  abandoning  the  scheduled  programme.  Teething  troubles 
with  a  new  Assembly  programme  and  agenda  are  inevitable,  but 
the  May  Meetings  will  become  very  much  poorer,  and  less  useful 
and  attractive  if  the  subsidiary  meetings  of  groups  like  ours  get 
pushed  aside.  As  it  happened,  those  who  attended  our  meeting 
went  away  refreshed  and  inspired,  which  is  more  than  those  who 
went  to  the  business  session  reported  at  tea  time. 

The  new  law  on  charities  requires  our  registration,  which  in  turn 
involves  us  in  adopting  a  Constitution.  The  Annual  Meeting  took 
this  step  and  we  publish  our  simple  Constitution  overleaf.  Mr. 
Biggs  was  thanked  for  his  work  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Welch 
was  made  the  new  Research  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

WHEREAS  the  Congregational  Historical  Society  was  formed  in 

1900,  when  objects  were  agreed,  conditions  of  membership 

formulated,  and  officers  appointed, 
WHEREAS  the  Society  has  continued  to  function  without  a  break 

for   the   same    purposes    and   under   similar   conditions,   but 

without  formal  constitution, 
IT  WAS  RESOLVED  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held 

at   Westminster  Chapel,   Buckingham   Gate,  London,   S.W.I 

on    18th   May,    1966,   to   formulate   the   Constitution   in  the 

following  terms  : 

I.  NAME  :   The  Society  shall  be  known  as  The  Congregational 

Historical  Society  (hereinafter  called  '  The  Society ') 

II.  MEMBERSHIP  : 

1.  Membership  shall  be  by  subscription. 

2.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members  : 

a.  ordinary    members,    paying    an    annual    subscription 
agreed  by  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 

b.  corporate    members    (Churches,    Colleges,   Libraries, 
etc.),  paying  the  same  agreed  subscription, 

c.  life  members,  paying  a  sum  agreed  by  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  in  lieu  of  annual  subscriptions. 

III.  OBJECTS  : 

The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  : 

1.  to  encourage  interest  in  and  research  into  the  origins  and 
history  of  Congregational  churches  and  principles, 

2.  to  issue  Transactions  containing  results  of  such  research 
and  articles  furthering  the  aims  of  the  Society, 

3.  to   print   and   to   encourage   the  printing   of  MSS   and 
documents,  and  to  publish  rare  books  and  tracts, 

4.  to  provide  an  annual  lecture  and  to  encourage  the  giving 
of  other  lectures, 

5.  to  bring  together  and  to  maintain  a  corpus  of  material 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Congregational  churches  and 
their  ministers. 

IV.  MEETINGS  : 

1.  Once  a  year  there  shall  be  held  an  Annual  Meeting  to 
which  all  members  are  summoned. 

2.  At  that  meeting  the  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  present 
reports    for    consideration    and    adoption,    officers    and 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  appointed, 
and  other  appropriate  business  shall  be  transacted. 
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V.    OFFICERS  :     The    following    officers   shall    be    appointed 
at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  : 

1.  a  President,  who  shall  preside  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  and  shall  normally  serve  for  five  years  ; 

2.  a    Chairman,    who    shall    preside    at    meetings    of    the 
Executive  Committee  ; 

3.  a  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  meetings  and 
records  of  membership,  be  responsible  for  correspondence, 
present  an  annual  report,  and  generally  undertake  such 
duties  as  normally  appertain  to  such  an  office  ; 

4.  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  keep  the  accounts  and  arrange  for 
their   audit   and    presentation   to    the   Annual  General 
Meeting,    and   be   responsible   for   the   investment   and 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  ; 

5.  an  Editor,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  publications 
of  the  Society  ; 

6.  a  Research    Secretary,    who    shall    be    responsible    for 
research  projects  and  enquiries. 

VI    EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  : 

1.  Between  Annual  Meetings  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall 
be  administered  by  an  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society 
ex  officio,  and   such   number   of   the   members   of  the 
Society,  normally  not  exceeding  six,  as  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  among 
the  Officers  and  in  its  own  membership  between  Annual 
General  Meetings. 

4.  Meetings  shall  be  called  at  such  times  as  are  agreed  by 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

VII.  FINANCE  : 

1.  The  Finances  of  the  Society  shall  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

2.  It  shall  be  competent  to  invest  Life  Subscriptions,  special 
gifts,  and  accumulated  funds  in  Trustee  Securities. 

3.  Cheques  on  the  account  of  the  Society  may  be  drawn 
only  over  the  signatures  of  the  Treasurer,  and  either  the 
Chairman  or  the  Editor. 

VIII.  AMENDMENTS  TO   THE   CONSTITUTION  : 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  made  only  by  an 
Annual   General   Meeting,   notice   of  intention  having  been 
given  with  the  call  to  the  meeting,  and  by  vote  of  more  than 
one  half  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 


SOME  CONGREGATIONAL  PATHFINDERS 
IN  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 


In  the  entrance-hall  of  the  former  offices  of  the  WCC  in  Geneva 
there  used  to  hang  half-a-dozen  photographs  of  men  who  played  a 
creative  part  in  that  movement  which  resulted  in  a  World  Council 
of  Churches.  There  was  John  R.  Mott,  J.  H.  Oldham,  William 
Paton,  the  Orthodox  Archbishop  Germanos  of  Thyateira,  the 
Lutheran  Archbishop  Nathan  Soderblom,  William  Temple  and 
A.  E.  Garvie.  Only  two  of  these  lived  to  see  the  launching  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  at  Amsterdam  in  1948  but  all  of  them 
were  architects  and  builders  of  it.  During  my  days  in  Geneva  I 
often  stood  appreciatively  before  these  pictures  and  many  times 
have  I  made,  or  heard  the  comment  :  "  Dear  old  Garvie  !  "  It 
was  with  some  notion  that  this  lecture  might  constitute  a  salute 
to  Garvie  and  a  few  others  of  his  generation,  that  I  chose  my  title. 

I  still  hope  it  may  be  delivered  and  accepted  in  this  spirit.  But 
as  I  have  toyed  with  this  theme  I  have  become  aware  of  a  desire 
to  do  something  more,  even  though  I  lack  the  scholarship  and 
have  not  been  able  to  guard  the  time  of  preparation  for  such  a 
task.  Inadequate  as  my  endeavour  must  be,  I  risk  wandering  within 
broader  dimensions  of  Christian  history.  I  want  to  trace  some 
characteristic  contributions  of  Congregationalists  to  the  movement 
we  call  ecumenical  through  the  longer  story  of  our  churchmanship. 
For  I  believe  this  would  be  the  right  way  in  which  to  see  the  role 
of  an  A.  E.  Garvie  and  his  contemporaries.  I  have  a  feeling,  also, 
that  while  enhancing  our  sense  of  indebtedness  to  earlier  path 
finders,  it  may  remind  us,  their  successors,  of  signposts  which  still 
point  in  directions — or  even  away  from  some  misleading  paths — 
that  we  do  well  to  heed. 

The  ecumenical  movement.  Familiar  as  the  phrase  has  become, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  define  the  term,  or  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
being  used.  Garvie's  picture  is  associated  with  the  WCC.  He  did, 
in  fact,  in  1937,  as  Vice-President  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order,  preside  over  the  session  at  which  the  historic 
decision  was  taken  to  create  a  World  Council  of  Churches  in  which 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement  would  continue  its  work.  Ten 
years  earlier  Garvie  had  been  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Lausanne 
Faith  and  Order  Conference  and  as  early  as  1914  he  had  been  a 
member  of  a  small  committee,  meeting  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  began  to  plan  for  the  organisation 
which  took  the  name  of  Faith  and  Order.  Garvie  had  occupied  a 
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similar  position — as  the  close  colleague  of  Archbishop  Soderblom 
— in  the  formative  years  of  the  Universal  Christian  Council  on 
Life  and  Work  which  constituted  the  second  of  the  two  main 
strands  which  were  woven  into  the  structure  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  To  a  unique  degree,  therefore,  he  was  involved  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  WCC  and  determining  its  character. 
I  shall  allude  to  him  again  later.  Here  I  will  only  recall  a  modest 
confession  of  Garvie's  that  he  owed  these  early  opportunities 
largely  to  his  linguistic  ability  ;  he  was  often  interpreter  as  well 
as  chairman.  He  records  an  early  experience  in  this  role  when 
it  became  clear  to  him  that  if  he  had  translated  all  that  a  certain 
speaker  said,  the  conference  would  have  ended  in  an  uproar.  He 
therefore  gave  the  audience  what  he  felt  the  speaker  ought  to  have 
said.1  This  experience  taught  him — he  declared — the  value  in 
ecumenical  relationships  of  the  injunction  to  be  wise  as  serpents 
and  harmless  as  doves. 

While  Garvie  was  deeply  involved  in  the  process  which  resulted 
in  the  WCC,  the  movement  that  he  served — and  that  others  served 
long  before  him — was  more  than  a  history  of  conferences  leading 
to  an  organisation  called  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  What 
is  that  ecumenical  movement  ?  It  is  the  quickening  of  the  People 
of  Christ  to  the  world-wide  range  of  their  obligations  and  the 
world-wide  scope  of  their  fellowship.  It  is  a  movement  of  the 
Spirit,  exerting  its  pressures  in  every  age — and  through  the  differing 
circumstances  of  the  age — upon  all  who  confess  and  call  themselves 
Christian.  It  constrains  us  to  recognise  and  express  our  solidarity 
with  all  who  confess  the  Name  that  is  above  every  name  ;  it  bids 
us  bear  witness  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel  to  all,  in  all  the  world, 
who  do  not  know  or  acknowledge  that  Name.  Within  dimensions 
as  wide  as  the  world,  the  ecumenical  movement  is  evangelistic 
and  unifying.  It  speaks  of  mission  and  unity  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  the  end  of  time. 

What  has  been  the  relation  of  historic  Congregationalism  to  this 
movement  ?  What  paths  have  its  pathfinders  trodden  ?  At  the 
risk  of  too  slight  a  treatment  of  so  great  a  theme,  I  will  glance 
at  certain  great  stages  in  our  story.  (1)  The  classical  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  (2)  The  missionary  and  evangelical  awakening 
from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  (3)  The  search  for  organic  unity  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth,  and  first  three  decades  of  the  twentieth 
centuries.  Obviously  this  would  constitute  a  better  outline  for  a 

1cf.  A.  E.  Garvie,  Memories  and  Meanings  of  My  Life  (1938)  p.  196. 
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series  of  volumes  than  for  an  hour's  discourse.  I  hope,  however, 
there  is  value  in  trying  to  sense  the  most  characteristic  role  of 
Congregationalists — the  main  accent  of  their  witness  and  concern 
— in  these  great  epochs  of  Christian  history. 

(1)  At  first  it  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  to  speak  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  in  conjunction  with  the  events  of  our 
classical  period.  If  ecumenical  signifies  a  movement  towards  whole 
ness,  world- wide  unity  and  comprehension,  surely  seventeenth 
century  Congregationalism  illustrates  the  reverse  of  this.  It  was 
the  period  when  great  divisions  within  the  community  of  Christians, 
notably  those  made  more  radical  by  the  Reformation,  became 
accentuated.  Were  we  not  born  in  disunity  and  separation  ?  Was 
not  this  even  an  a« //-ecumenical  period  ?  To  assume  that  the 
answer  to  this  is  Yes  is,  of  course,  to  be  content  with  a  very  super 
ficial  reading  of  history  ;  it  is  to  miss  the  meaning  of  Reformation 
and  even  the  purpose  of  Separatism.  For  the  real  end  of 
Reformation  is  the  right-ordering  of  the  Church  universal,  and 
the  concern  of  the  great  separatists — more  often  than  not,  reluctant 
separatists — has  been  fidelity  to  principles  without  which  there 
can  be  no  universal  Church  which  is  true  to  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel.  I  here  attempt  no  elaboration  of  this  :  I  simply  re-assert 
what  is  too  often  overlooked  even  in  some  allegedly  '  ecumenical 
conversations '  today.  Reformers  and  their  heirs  broke  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  it  is  assumed.  There  were  minor  justifications  for 
their  behaviour.  '  The  Church '  might  have  handled  them  more 
wisely  and  given  less  cause  for  offence.  But  all  this  is  past  and  the 
wanderers  may  return.  Their  ecumenical  movement  is  to  move 
back  home.  So  far,  even  the  main  outcome  of  Vatican  Council  II 
— for  all  the  precious  incidental  consequences  of  a  '  change  of 
climate '  and  even  the  valour  of  reformers  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  —  scarcely  takes  us  beyond  this.  In  this  situation 
the  pathfinders  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  still,  I  believe, 
point  to  the  fundamental  questions  :  '  What  sort  of  Church  is 
being  unified  ?  To  what  Gospel,  to  what  understanding  of  God, 
the  world,  and  grace,  must  a  universal  Church  testify  in  its  order 
as  well  as  its  faith,  in  all  its  life  and  work  ?  '  What  we  have  also 
to  make  more  than  ever  clear  is  that  these  questions  press  upon 
us  within  a  concern  for  the  whole  Church  and  for  the  wholeness 
of  the  Church,  a  concern  for  the  unity  of  Christ's  people  in  the 
'  true  nature  of  a  Gospel  Church '.  That  phrase  of  John  Owen 
reminds  us  of  one  of  the  pathfinders  who,  even  amidst  the  sharp 
ness  of  controversy  and  strife,  thought  of  himself  as  a  Catholic 
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Christian  and  believed  that  thanks  to  God's  'singular  care  and 
power '  the  separated  churches,  '  like  so  many  ships,  launched 
singly  and  sailing  apart  in  the  vast  ocean  of  these  tumultuating 
times ',  were  found  '  to  have  steered  their  course  by  the  same 
chart  and  to  have  been  bound  for  one  and  the  same  Port.'2 
Again  he  wrote  :  '  Let  men  say  ...  what  they  please  or  can  to 
the  contrary,  I  am  no  schismatic.' 

Whilst  I  have  any  comfortable  persuasion,  on  grounds 
infallible,  that  I  hold  the  head,  and  that  I  am  by  faith  a 
member  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ ;  whilst  I  make  pro 
fession  of  all  the  necessary  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  ; 
.  .  .  whilst  I  labour  to  exercise  faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  love  toward  all  the  saints,  I  do  keep  the  unity 
which  is  of  the  appointment  of  Christ.3 

Of  course,  in  a  period  when,  as  an  issue  of  life  and  death,  what 
mattered  was  the  defence  of  dissent  and  the  justification  for 
separation,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  dominating  emphasis 
would  be  upon  the  wholeness  of  the  Church.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  dissidence  of  dissent  should 
find  expression,  or  that  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  and  its  life,  should  be  a  question 
which  loomed  larger  than  the  matter  of  its  visible  unity.  It  is  the 
more  significant,  therefore,  that  even  in  such  circumstances,  there 
were  those  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  need  to  give  expression  in 
spirit  and  behaviour  to  the  unity  of  all  Christians  in  Christ.  Listen 
again  to  John  Owen  : 

It  is  the  universal,  collective  body  of  them  that  profess 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world  which  we  own  as  the  catholic 
church  of  Christ.  Whatever  share  we  are  forced  to  bear  in 
differences  with  or  divisions  from  the  members  of  this  church, 
...  as  it  is  a  continual  sorrow  and  trouble  unto  us,  so  we 
acknowledge  it  to  be  our  duty  to  endeavour  after  the  strictest 
communion  with  them  in  all  spiritual  things  that  the  gospel 
doth  require,  or  whereof  our  condition  in  this  world  is 
capable. 

In  the  meantime,  were  Christians  duly  instructed  how 
many  lesser  differences,  in  mind,  judgment  and  practice,  are 
really  consistent  with  the  nature,  ends  and  genuine  fruit  of 
the  unity  that  Christ  requires  among  them,  it  would 

Introduction  to  The  Savoy  Declaration. 

3O/  Schism  (1657),  quoted  by  James  Moffatt,  The  Golden  Book  of  John 
Owen  (1904),  p.  102. 
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undoubtedly  prevail  with  them  so  to  manage  themselves  in 
their  differences  by  mutual  forbearance  and  condescension  in 
their  love,  as  not  to  contract  the  guilt  of  being  disturbers  or 
breakers  of  it.4 

Of  all  these  reconciling  pathfinders,  I  suppose  none  is  more 
appealing  than  Richard  Baxter  who,  though  not  strictly  a 
Congregationalist,  represents  a  catholic  independency  which  has 
left  its  own  distinctive  mark  upon  our  tradition.  The  term  by 
which  he  preferred  to  be  known  was  that  of  a  'Catholick  Christian'. 
Failing  this,  he  said,  '  You  could  not  have  trulier  called  me  than 
an  Episcopal-Presbyterian-Independent '.  His  famous  Associations 
of  ministers  -  -  Conformist  and  Non-conformist,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  -  -  were  more  than  '  ministers' 
fraternals  '.  They  were  endeavours  to  maintain  or  re-establish  the 
unity  of  Christ's  people  across  the  doctrinal  and  political  divisions 
of  the  age.  Of  the  four  contending  parties,  when  '  controversies 
about  Church  government  were  in  most  men's  mouths  and  made 
the  greatest  noise  ',  each  one,  he  said, 

had  some  truths  in  peculiar  which  the  other  overlooked  or 

took  little  notice  of,  and  each  one  had  their  proper  mistakes 

which  gave  advantage  to  their  adversaries,  though  all  of  them 

had  so  much  truth  in  common  among  them  as  would  have 

made  these  kingdoms  happy  if  it  had  been  unanimously  and 

soberly  reduced  to  practice  by  prudent  and  charitable  men  .  .  . 

Again,  he  writes  :   '  I  apprehend  it  a  matter  of  great  necessity  to 

imprint  true  Catholicism  upon  the  minds  of  Christians,  it  being 

a  most  lamentable  thing  to  observe  how  few  Christians  in  the 

world  there  be  that  fall  not  into  one  sect  or  another  and  wrong 

the  common  interest  of  Christianity  .  .  .  '.  But  alas,  he  had  to 

say  :  '  while  we  wrangle  here  in  the  dark  we  are  dying  and  passing 

to  the  world  that  will  decide  all  our  controversies  '.  Then  he  added : 

*  the  safest  passage  thither  is  by  peaceable  holiness.'5 

What  made  such  a  man  a  dissenter,  a  man  who  cared  beyond 
most  others  for  the  unity  of  Catholic  Christians  ?  It  was  because, 
pathfinder  to  unity  as  he  sought  to  be,  he  knew  there  were  some 
roads  over  which  it  would  have  to  be  written — for  the  Gospel's 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  about  the  Church— NO  ENTRY. 
These  were  roads  on  which  a  particular  liturgical  attire — so  to 
speak — was  made  compulsory  ;  or  to  traverse  which  the  imprimatur 
of  a  bishop  was  made  essential.  Baxter  had  been  episcopally 

4 A  Discourse  concerning  Evangelical  Love,  Church  Peace,  and  Unity  (1672) 
Moffatt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  103f. 
5cf.  Autobiography. 
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ordained  and  he  favoured  what  he  called  '  the  primitive  episcopate.' 
He  was  not  opposed  to  the  use  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
But,  to  quote  Geoffrey  Nuttall's  summary  of  the  matter,  '  ....  to  a 
Church  established  on  terms  intended  to  exclude,  he  could  not 
conform  '.6  He  was,  in  fact,  offered  a  bishopric,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  Anglicanism,  as  it  had  become,  had  so  distorted 
the  office  and  spiritual  significance  of  the  bishop,  that  to  accept  it 
would — as  he  said — '  disable  me  from  an  effectual  promoting  of 
the  Church's  peace  '.7 

Out  of  this  classical  period,  then,  there  emerge  pathfinders  who, 
amidst  all  the  agonies  of  separation,  agonized  also  for  the  unity  of 
Christ's  people.  They  nevertheless  saw  that  the  question  of  truth 
about  the  nature  of  the  Church  was  inseparable  from  the  attain 
ment  of  its  wholeness.  And  within  this  question  of  truth  was  the 
conviction  that  if  within  the  ordering  of  the  Church  there  was  an 
element,  an  office,  a  claim  to  authority,  which  finally  conditioned 
or  determined  the  sphere  of  grace,  this  was  a  denial  of  the  true 
nature  of  a  Gospel  Church  and  a  hindrance  to  its  ultimate  unity. 
I  shall  return  to  this  at  later  points  in  this  lecture.  I  now  glance 
at  that  second  great  period,  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth — the  best  years  of  '  the  great 
century  '  of  missionary  and  evangelical  enterprise. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  no  accident  that  the  first  two 
great  missionary  organizations  to  be  born  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  led  by  men — and  mainly  supported  by  churches — in  the 
Independent  tradition  :  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  1792 
and  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1795.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  retell  this  familiar  story,  even  in  summary.  I  simply  affirm,  for 
example,  that  the  famous  '  fundamental  principle '  of  the  LMS — 
which  Van  Dusen  takes  as  the  starting  point  of  the  modern 
ecumenical  movement — was  and  is  congenial  to  Congregationalists 
on  grounds  which  belong  to  our  conception  of  the  essence  of  the 
Church.  David  Bogue's  funeral  sermon  on  the  Death  of  Bigotry 
proved,  alas,  to  be  a  bit  premature,  but  his  instinct  was  sound  ; 
and  Alexander  Waugh's  perspectives  were  right  when  he  made  his 
appeal  : 

Art  thou,  my  brother,  inclined  to  approve  of  that  particular 
form  of  church  order  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Episcopal,  or  Independent,  or  Presbyterian  ?  We  invite  thee 
to  come  and  assist  us  with  thy  countenance,  thy  counsel,  thy 

Gsf.  Richard  Baxter  (1965). 
7cf.  Autobiography. 
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prayers,  and  a  reasonable  measure  of  thy  substance,  while 
we  are  employed  in  sending  the  word  of  life,  the  oracles  of 
God,  to  the  heathen,  and  assuredly  all  the  Episcopacy,  all  the 
Independency  and  all  the  Presbyterianism  that  he  hath  put 
into  them.  The  Word  of  Life,  this  good,  this  perfect  gift,  which 
hath  come  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights  .  .  .  forms  the 
central,  uniting  point  of  our  exertions.8 

All  the  Episcopacy,  all  the  Independency  and  all  the 
Presbyterianism  which  he  hath  put  into  his  Word.  Unfortunately, 
Waugh  didn't  say  how  much  that  was  and  this  nice  point  has  for 
many  decades  provided  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  with  an 
unfinished  exercise.  Waugh  and  his  fellow-pathfinders  were  not 
contending  that  this  was  unimportant.  They  were  contending — for 
they  had  realized  it  in  faith  and  obedience — that  such  questions 
were  subordinate  ;  subordinate  to  the  fact  of  our  given  unity  in  the 
Spirit,  subordinate  to  our  response  to  the  driving  force  of  the 
Spirit  which  sends  Christ's  witnesses  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
In  crossing  the  frontiers  of  mission  there  are  given  experiences 
which  create  the  unity  which  otherwise  we  seek  in  vain.  It  was 
for  this  reason — not  because  of  secondary  factors  or  occasions, 
such  as  economy  in  man-power,  avoiding  overlapping,  or  even 
removing  the  '  scandal '  of  disunity — that  organic  unity  between 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  was  achieved  fifty  years  ago 
in  India  and  forty  years  ago  in  China,  and  that  South  India  has 
confronted  us  with  the  practicability  of  union  on  a  basis  which 
includes  episcopal  as  well  as  congregational  and  presbyterian 
elements.  I  want  here  to  stress  what  I  think  has  received  too  little 
recognition  in  recent  years,  namely,  that  the  radical  modification 
of  the  episcopate  which  characterizes  the  Church  of  South  India 
was  largely  due  to  the  influence,  the  pressure — to  what  was  often 
regarded  as  stubbornness — on  the  part  of  Congregational 
missionaries  and  Indian  leaders  nurtured  in  our  tradition.  There 
were  times  when  original  sin  seemed  more  potent  in  this  than  any 
original  theology,  but  over  the  long  period  a  considerable 
theological  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  episcopacy  was  made 
by  Congregationalists.  In  particular,  it  was  Vernon  Bartlet  who 
did  more  than  any  other  theologian  outside  India  to  influence  the 
scheme  of  union  as  finally  adopted.  The  result  is,  I  believe,  a 
conception  of  the  episcopate  and  of  its  place  in  the  wholeness  of 
the  Church  which  Baxter  may  have  been  glad  to  accept — so  much 

sFour  Sermons  Preached  in  London  at  the  Third  General  Meeting  of  The 
Missionary  Society  (1797). 
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so  that  the  Church  of  England  is  still  out  of  communion  with  the 
Church  of  South  India  and  still — through  successive  Lambeth 
Conferences — urges  its  children  elsewhere  not  to  follow  the  CSI 
pattern. 

The  modern  missionary  movement  gave  us  pathfinders  who,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  have  opened  the  way  to  unities  achieved 
in  mission.  They  would  say  still,  I  believe,  that  only  in  this 
missionary  obedience  can  the  unity  that  Christ  wills  be  discerned 
and  fulfilled.  They  may  well  go  further  and  contend  that  achieved 
unities  in  the  structural  or  institutional  life  of  the  Church  will  only 
remain  instruments  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  so  long  as  mission — 
the  Church's  responsibility  and  privilege  to  witness  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth — remains  primary.  If  even  a  Church  of  South  India 
ceases  to  put  this  first  its  structural  unity  will  break. 

I  want  now  to  put  alongside  this  brief  allusion  to  the  missionary 
awakening  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  a 
similarly  brief  reflection  upon  the  evangelical  movement  in  its 
somewhat  later  phase  towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1845  there  was  published  a  volume  called  Essays  on  Christian 
Union  to  which  eight  authors  contributed.  Of  these,  two  were 
Congregationalists — John  Angell  James  of  Carrs  Lane,  Birming 
ham,  and  Ralph  Wardlaw  of  the  Glasgow  Church  which  later 
became  known  as  Elgin  Place.  Both  these  names  are  linked  with 
that  of  David  Bogue  who,  though  he  never  served  abroad,  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  founding-fathers  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  founder  of  the  Academy  at  Gosport  which 
was  the  nursery  of  a  great  company  of  missionaries.  Bogue  was 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the  Haldane  brothers — Robert 
and  James — the  founders  of  Scottish  Congregationalism,  and  it 
was  the  Haldanes  who  fired  Ralph  Wardlaw's  evangelistic  passion. 
John  Angell  James  was  a  student  at  Bogue's  Academy  and  held 
a  Haldane  Scholarship  there.  All  these  men  belonged  to  those 
interlocking  movements  out  of  which  emerged  the  London  Mis 
sionary  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  anti-slavery  movements  and  an  immense  range  of 
Christian  benevolences.  In  the  volume  to  which  I  have  referred, 
Essays  on  Christian  Union,  John  Angell  James  cried  : 

Why  cannot  we  be  one  ?  Is  there  no  means  to  be  devised 
by  which  we  can  come  nearer  to  each  other  ?  .  .  .  Shall 
the  infidel  ever  point  the  finger  of  scorn  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  possessed  and  rent  and  torn  by  the  unclean  spirit  of 
sectarianism  ?  .  .  .  What  we  want  is  a  formal,  visible  union 
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of  parties  ...  of  which  not  only  our  own  hearts  shall  be 

conscious  .  .  .  but  which  shall  be  apparent  to  others  .  .  . 

I   have   quoted   James'   words,   eliminating   rotundities   which 

separate  most  of  these  words  from  one  another.  The  man  who 

could  preach  a  memorized  sermon  lasting  two  hours,  with  only 

a  pause  to  suck  an  orange  mid-way,  was  not  content  with  one 

version  of  a  rhetorical  question.  But  I  must  quote  more  fully  one 

of  his  arguments  for  giving  a  lead  to  Christian  unity  in  England  : 

Our  national  greatness  gives  extraordinary  publicity  to  our 

conduct  and  weight  to  our  example  .  .  .  With  a  population 

of  18  million,  a  commerce  whose  sails  whiten  every  sea  and 

lands  its   merchandise   on   every   shore  ;   great   in   learning, 

science  and  the  arts  ;  terrible  in  power  and  generous  in  spirit, 

she  is  feared  by  many,  envied  by  more  and  respected  by  all 

.  .  .  How  much  therefore  is  it  to  be  desiderated  that  such 

a  nation  should  set  an  example  to  all  others  of  Christian 

union  ?  From  what  country  on  earth  will  such  a  lesson  go  forth 

as  from  this  ?  It  seems  our  very  calling.  Providence  has  placed 

us  on  this  pinnacle  for  this  .  .  .  How  high  and  sacred  an 

honour  would  it  be  if  we  could  say  to  all  the  bigoted  and 

intolerant  nations  of  the  globe  Look  on  us  ...  How  blessed 

a  report  would  it  be  to  go  forth  from  hence  that  in  England, 

free    England,    great    and    mighty    England,    the    different 

denominations  of  professing  Christians  had  agreed  together 

to  retain  their  principles  but  abandon  their  prejudices  .  .  . 

There  was  more  to  it  than  this,  but  these  were  the  men  whose 

initiative,  through  such  tracts  for  the  times  as  this  volume,  led  to 

the  creation  in  1846  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  There  were,  of 

course,  limits  to  the  charity  of  these  good  men.  For  John  Angell 

James  'Popery,  Puseyism  and  Plymouth-Brethrenism '  were  without 

the  pale,  though  it  was  upon  the  systems  represented  by  these 

terms  that  he  poured  his  verbal  fire  and  brimstone.  Individuals 

within  these  vile  systems  could  be  rescued  by  a  genuine  evangelical 

experience — and   indeed   from   the   beginning   large   numbers   of 

evangelical  Anglicans  found  themselves  at  home  in  the  Alliance. 

When  we   think  of  the  later  stages  of  the  modern  ecumenical 

movement  we  tend  to  give  greatest  credit  for  nursing  its  leaders 

to  the  Student  Christian  Movement.  More  credit  than  is  commonly 

accorded  is,  in  fact,  also  due  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  In  its 

formative  years  it  commanded  the  allegiance  of  such  large-hearted 

Congregationalists  as  Thomas  Binney  and  John  Stoughton  both 

of  whom  were  intimate  friends  of  Dean  Stanley  and  were  workers 
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with  him  and  other  leading  Anglicans  in  a  host  of  reconciling 
endeavours.  John  Stoughton — a  very  readable  historian,  whose  long 
ministry  in  Kensington  was  in  the  spiritual  succession  of  Richard 
Baxter,  though  accompanied  by  fewer  hazards — suggested  in  1862 
that  the  bicentenary  of  1662  should  be  made  an  occasion  for 
honouring  all  sacrifices  for  conscience  sake  and  he  therefore  paid 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jeremy  Taylor  as  well  as  Richard  Baxter.9 

Pathfinders  of  this  spirit,  whether  working  through  such 
organizations  as  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  or  through  a  wide- 
ranging  personal  ministry  across  the  denominational  frontiers  like 
that  of  Henry  Allon  of  Islington  Chapel,  pointed  to  the  supreme 
importance  of  building  institutional  unity  on  the  basis  of  the 
deepest  personal  relationships  in  the  faith.  They  were  the  kind  of 
men  who  could  make  one  of  John  Wesley's  favourite  texts  their 
own  :  '  Is  thy  heart  right  as  my  heart  is  right  with  thy  heart  ? 
If  it  be,  give  me  thy  hand.'  And  they  point  still  to  the  truth  that 
without  charity  of  this  kind  structural  devices  for  unity  will  profit 
nothing. 

I  turn  now  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  three  periods  from  which 
I  draw — very  sketchily — my  illustrations.  It  was  the  period  in 
which — largely  because  of  those  experienced  unities  which  were 
the  product  of  missionary  obedience  and  of  personal  commitment 
to  one  another  in  Christ,  great  endeavours  were  made  to  express 
the  unity  of  all  Christ's  people  in  the  ordering  of  the  Church. 
This  was  and  is — the  quest  for  organic  unity.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  Anglican  communion  that  notable  initiatives  were  taken 
during  this  period  by  successive  Lambeth  Conferences  as  well  as 
by  individual  leaders.  These  had  their  parallels  and  in  some 
instances  their  response  in  a  considerable  number  of  Free  Church 
endeavours  in  which  Congregationalists  played  a  large  part.  The 
starting-point  of  the  Lambeth  appeals  was  in  1888  when  it  was  still 
a  new  thing  for  the  Anglican  communion  throughout  the  world  to 
try  to  speak  through  an  official  representative  voice.  These 
conferences  of  bishops  got  off  to  a  doubtful  start  in  1867  and  it 
was  only  in  1888  that  it  was  decided  to  make  them  decennial 
affairs,  of  a  consultative,  not  mandatory,  character.  It  was  at  this 
conference  that  a  commission  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
'  Home  Reunion,'  and  out  of  the  work  of  this  commission  there 
emerged  what  became  known  as  the  '  Lambeth  Quadrilateral ' 
As  this  famous  declaration  has  remained  central  to  union  dis- 

9John  Stoughton  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life  (1894). 
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cussions  in  this  country  for  nearly  eighty  years — and  is  still 
regarded  as  fundamental  by  Anglicans,  it  is  as  well  to  recall  some 
of  its  original  terms,  though  they  have  since  been  presented  in  less 
rigid  contexts  : 

We  do  hereby  affirm  that  the  Christian  unity  now  so 
earnestly  desired  .  .  .  can  be  restored  only  by  the  return  of 
all  Christian  communions  to  the  principles  of  unity  exemplified 
by  the  undivided  Catholic  Church  during  the  first  ages  of  its 
existence  :  which  principles  we  believe  to  be  the  substantial 
deposit  of  Christian  Faith  and  Order  committed  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  to  the  Church  unto  the  end  of  the  world  and 
therefore  incapable  of  compromise  or  surrender  : 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as 
containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  and  as  being 
the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  faith  : 

2.  The   Nicene   Creed   as    the   sufficient   statement  of   the 
Christian  faith  : 

3.  The   two   sacraments,   Baptism  and  the   Supper  of  the 
Lord,  ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  Christ's  words  of 
institution  : 

4.  The  historic  episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods 
of  its  administration. 

What  was  the  reaction  of  our  Congregational  pathfinders  to 
this  ?  The  largest  NO  ENTRY  sign  was  put  up  by  one  of  those 
many  Congregationalists  who  in  spirit  and  in  the  range  of  their 
personal  friendships  reflected,  again,  much  of  the  temper  of  Baxter. 
They  believed  in  and  lived  for  the  true  nature  of  a  Gospel  and 
Catholic  Church.  The  one  I  now  quote  was  Robert  Forman  Horton, 
scholar,  preacher,  mystic,  inspirer  of  countless  missionaries  and 
the  minister  of  Lyndhurst  Road  Church,  Hampstead,  in  its  greatest 
period.  Said  Horton  : 

To  come  forward  and  invite  the  Nonconformists  to  reunion 

on  the  bland  terms  that  they  should  incontinently  surrender 

the  very  point  for  which  they  had  striven  .  .  .  was  not,  when 

one  comes  to  reflect,  a  probable  way  of  securing  the  object. 

Confusion  of  thought  could  hardly  go  further  ;  it  raised  a 

previous  question,  whether  Episcopal  intelligence  could  justify 

the  surrender  which  Episcopal  charity  demanded.10 

I  must  emphasize  what  I  have  said  about  subsequent  uses  of  the 

Lambeth  Quadrilateral  in  less  rigid  contexts.  In  particular,  the 

Lambeth  Conference  of  1920,  in  what  was  felt  at  the  time  to  be 

10R.  F.  Horton,  The  Reunion  of  English  Christendom  (1905),  pp.  143f. 
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an  epoch-making  '  Appeal  to  All  Christian  People  '  associated  with 
this  '  substantial  deposit '  admissions  and  tentative  proposals  which 
reflected  a  very  different  atmosphere.  There  was,  first,  a  far  more 
explicit  acknowledgement  than  had  been  contemplated  hitherto 
that  non-episcopal  ministries  had  been  blessed  of  God  and  used 
by  his  Spirit ;  secondly,  that  elusive  phrase  '  the  historic  episcopate  ' 
appeared  still  to  be  open  to  discussion  and  capable  of  more  than 
one  interpretation  ;  thirdly,  procedures  for  the  mutual  recognition 
of  ministers,  or  for  the  ;  unification '  of  the  ministry,  gave  some 
promise  of  clearly  avoiding  the  inference  that  re-ordination  was 
implied.  Between  these  Lambeth  Conferences  of  1888  and  1920 
and  in  the  few  years  following  1920  Congregationalists  were  active, 
in  public  speech  and  writing,  and  especially  in  conference  with 
other  denominational  leaders,  to  so  great  an  extent  that  even  a 
list  of  significant  names  would  be  too  lengthy  to  repeat.  Again, 

I  can  only  be  selective.  Horton  was  only  one  of  a  great  company 
of  eminent  men  who,   by   their  scholarship,   their  eminence   in 
public  affairs  as  well  as  their  pulpit  renown,  were  greatly  respected 
in  all  the  churches  and  not  least  by  many  leading  Anglicans. 
Arnold  Thomas  of  Bristol  was  a  contemporary  and  kindred  spirit 
to  Horton.  '  There  is  no  good  reason ',  he  wrote,  '  why  we  should 
continue  to  be  Nonconformists,  and  I  trust  the  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  no  longer  be  called  by  that  name.  I  confess  I  do 
not  relish  the  name.'  And  yet,  out  of  experience  of  his  discussions 
with  Anglicans  he  had  to  say  : 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  belief  prevailing  at  the  present 
day  which  is  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  than  this  belief  (in  the  '  Apostolic  Succession ' — Ed.) 
For  it  is  fatal  to  that  unity  of  spirit  and  abiding  peace  among 
Christian  people  without  which  the  work  of  the  Church  can 
never  be  effectually  accomplished  ....  Probably  there  is 
no  heresy  which  is  more  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church.11 

Alexander  Mackennal  of  Manchester  publicly  acknowledged  that 
in  their  endeavour  to  interpret  eirenically  the  intention  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1888,  Anglican  leaders  had  shown  a 
'  marvellous  spirit  of  generosity  and  self-abnegation ' ;  he  could 
accept  the  first  three  articles  of  the  Quadrilateral ;  but  Noncon 
formists,  he  believed  would  never  assent  to  exalting  the  historic 
episcopate  into  a  position  alongside  the  Bible,  the  Creeds  and  the 
Sacraments. 

II  Arnold  Thomas  of  Bristol :  Collected  Papers  and  Addresses  (Edited  by 
Nathaniel  Micklem  (1925),  pp.  61  f.,  64. 
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He  had  been  reminded,  he  said,  of  a  moment  in  the  Savoy 
Conference  when  the  question  was  put  to  the  Puritan  Non 
conformists  :   "  You  say  it  is  a  matter  of  non-conscience  to 
you  the  wearing  of  vestments  or  even  the  acknowledgement 
of  the  episcopate  itself.  Why  then,  do  you  make  so  strenous 
an  objection  to  it  ?  "  The  Puritan  reply  was  :   "  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  conscience  in  itself,  but  the  position  to  which  you 
are  exalting  it  makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience  with  us."12 
Of  the  position  and  experience  of  our  pathfinders  towards  the 
end  of  this  period   1888-1920,  the  period  of  the  main  Lambeth 
Conferences,  I  shall  say  a  word  shortly  as  I  bring  this  survey  to 
a  close.  Before  then — and  still  more  briefly — I  remind  you  that 
this  was  the  period  which  saw  the  creation  of  the  Free  Church 
Council,  the  first  of  the  meetings  of  an  International  Congregational 
Council,   and   a  World   Presbyterian  Alliance,   and   the  famous 
Grindelwald   Conferences,   organized   by   Henry   Lunn,   between 
Anglicans  and  Free  Churchmen.  Mackennal,  Dale,  C.  A.  Berry, 
as  well  as  others  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  were  leading 
lights  in  all  these  movements.  Most  significant  in  relation  to  the 
post- 1920  developments  and  the  period  in  which  we  stand,  there 
came  the  World  Missionary  Conference  of  Edinburgh  1910,  itself 
an  achievement  which  would  not  have  been  possible  apart  from 
preparatory  processes,  direct  and  indirect,  which  engaged  some  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  home  churches  as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  great  missionary  societies.  Here  also  the  difficulty  is  to  do 
justice  to  the  role  of  Congregationalists  without  compiling  long 
lists  of  names.  Present  at  Edinburgh  itself  there  were  Wardlaw 
Thompson  and  R.  F.  Horton,  R.  J.  Wells  and  Nelson  Bitton, 
Albert  Spicer  and  Talbot  Wilson,  Basil  Mathews  and  H.  C.  Carter. 
In  the  leadership  and  sometimes  the  staff-work  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement,  with  all  the  impetus  which  this  movement 
gave  both  to  mission  and  unity,  Congregationalists  included  such 
men  as  Frank  Lenwood,  Morton  Barwell,  McEwan  Lawson  and 
Malcolm     Spencer.    Their    concern    for    Christian    unity    was 
inseparable  from  their  passion  for  social  justice,  for  evangelism 
and  for  foreign  missions.  Moreover,  there  was  a  growing  conviction 
among  such  men  that  unity  was  not  only  relevant  to  social  action 
and   effective  missionary  witness  ;   it  was  needful  for  the  local 
Church's  true  understanding  of  its  nature  and  calling.  'Might  it 
not  be,'  wrote  Malcolm  Spencer, 

12Dugald   Macfadyen,   Life   and  Letters   of   Alexander  Mackennal  (1905), 
p.  226. 
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that  our  individual  churches  lack  the  high  spiritual  vitality 
proper  to  a  Church  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  braced 
and  stimulated  by  the  pressure  of  the  revelation  enshrined 
in  other  Churches  (just  as  the  others  may  be  suffering  from 
the  lack  of  our  emphasis  upon  the  important  principle  of  local 
autonomy)  ? 

If  the  single  local  Christian  congregation  is  to  have  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  whole  Church  it  must  learn  how 
to  maintain  contact  with  the  representatives  of  other  Christian 
Communions,  to  accept  the  discipline  of  trying  in  humility  to 
understand  and  appreciate  their  special  insights.13 
Why  was  it  that  a  period  which  culminated  in  the  Lambeth 
Appeal  of  1920,  which  included  Congregationalists  and  other  Free 
Churchmen  of  the  temper  just  illustrated  and  which  was  blessed 
with  the  spiritual  significance  of  Edinburgh  1910,  did  not  result  in 
more  impressive  achievements  in  the  realm  of  organic  unity  ? 
Why  did  Lambeth  1920  fail,  to  such  an  extent  that  ten  years  later, 
when  Lambeth  1930  met,  the  general  mood  was  a  much  more 
discouraging  one  and  the  prospects  for  unity  less  hopeful  ?  To 
some  of  the  most  notable  Congregational  pathfinders — or  path 
seekers — of  this  period,  the  main  reason  was  clear.  Faults  on  all 
sides  were  admitted.  There  were  intransigent  Free  Churchmen  just 
as  there  were  intransigent  Anglicans.  But  the  insuperable 
stumbling-block  and  the  ground  of  repeated  frustration  and  dis 
appointment  in  discussion  and  conference,  lay  in  that  fourth  article 
of  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  concerning  the  '  historic  episcopate  '. 
Some,  indeed  most,  of  the  Congregationalists  I  have  named  in  the 
last  few  minutes  were  prepared  to  do  what  years  later  Archbishop 
Fisher  asked  the  Free  Churches  to  do — to  take  episcopacy  into 
their  system,  PROVIDED  it  was  a  kind  of  episcopacy  which  was 
not  made  finally  determinative  of  the  gift  of  grace  in  ordination. 
As  K.  L.  Parry  put  it,  in  an  address  to  Anglicans  in  1929  :  '  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  retain  Episcopacy  within  the  Fellowship. 
But  we  cannot  consent,  and  never  will  consent,  to  confine  the 
Fellowship  within  the  institution  of  Episcopacy.14  Episcopal 
functions,  yes  ;  spiritual  oversight  and  care  .  .  .  but  not  a 
conception  of  episcopal  authority  and  office  as  the  only  and 

13"  The  Reconciliation  of  Individual  and  Corporate  Revelation  ",  an  address 
to  the  Eighth  Theological  Conference  of  Congregationalists,  1934,  repro 
duced  in  The  Congregational  Quarterly,  (October,  1934)  pp.  542ff. 

14"  The  Free  Churches  and  Unity  ",  an  address  given  at  All  Hallows  Church, 
Lombard  Street,  London  ;  reproduced  in  The  Congregational  Quarterly 
(July,  1929). 
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essential  guarantee  of  grace  in  ordination  and  continuity  with  the 
Church  of  the  New  Testament.  J.  D.  Jones — who  was  sometimes 
suspected  by  his  Free  Church  brethren  of  being  too  willing  to 
compromise  at  this  point  was,  in  fact,  in  no  doubt  about  the  issue 
at  stake.  He  had  been  signatory,  with  the  two  Archbishops,  to  a 
statement  which  said  : 

Ministries  which  imply  a  sincere  intention  to  preach  Christ's 
words  and  administer  the  Sacraments,  as  Christ  has  ordained, 
and  to  whom  authority  so  to  do  has  been  solemnly  given  by 
the  Church  concerned  are  real  ministers  of  Christ's  Word  and 
Sacraments  in  the  Universal  Church. 

But,  alas  ;  recalling  this  agreement,  J.  D.  Jones  had  to  say,  '  Our 
Anglican  friends  have  not  yet  accepted  the  logical  consequences 
of  that  declaration '  ;  and  after  his  retirement  he  wrote  :  A  solid 
union  can  never  be  built  on  the  basis  of  studied  ambiguities,  and 
all  the  Schemes  hitherto  propounded  abound  in  them.  The 
differences  between  Anglicans  and  Free  Churchmen  strike  deep. 
We  are  not  one  in  our  conception  of  the  ministry  '.ls  In  the  same 
sad  vein  Garvie  confessed  towards  the  end,  '  Much  as  I  have 
pondered  this  matter  I  must  admit  that  I  have  not  yet  got  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  synthesis  in  which  the  Catholic  thesis  and  the 
Protestant  antithesis  can  be  harmonized  ...  I  have  tried  to  under 
stand  the  Catholic  position  so  as  to  rise,  if  I  could,  above  the 
opposition,  but  I  have  failed.' 

Yet  none  of  these  men  would  either  give  up  the  quest  or  retreat 
into  any  kind  of  contentment  with  separation. '  I  think  that  possibly 
I  have  always  had  a  keener  sense  of  the  Catholic  Church,'  wrote 
J.  D.  Jones, '  than  have  most  Congregationalists.  Congregationalists 
have  been  tremendously  devoted  to  the  local  Church,  but  have  not 
always  given  much  thought  to  the  total  Church.  I  did  not  belong 
simply  to  the  Congregational  Church,  I  belonged  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.'16  Along  what  road  this  might  still  be  made 
more  manifest  was  the  unceasing  quest  of  these  Congregational 
pathfinders.  If  they  did  not  always  succeed  in  being  path- finders 
they  continued  to  be  path-seekers,  leaving  with  us  the  lessons  they 
learned,  the  experience  they  gained  and  the  hopes  they  cherished. 
I  began  this  lecture  with  a  salute  to  A.  E.  Garvie,  and  I  have  had 
to  return  to  his  name  in  connection  with  disappointments  in  the 
quest.  But  Garvie's  ecumenical  zeal  was  not  quenched  between 


15J.  D.  Jones,  Three  Score  Years  and  Ten  (1940)  pp.  200f  ;  205. 
.  cit.,  p.  199. 
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1920  and  1930.  After  Lambeth  1920  came  COPEC— a  famous 
conference  on  Christian  responsibility  in  Politics,  Economics  and 
Citizenship — with  the  Congregationalists  Malcolm  Spencer  and 
Will  Reason  amongst  its  architects  and  Garvie  its  enthusiastic 
chairman.  In  1925  Garvie  was  at  Stockholm  for  the  Life  and  Work 
Conference,  and  in  1927  (with  W.  B.  Selbie,  Vernon  Bartlet  and 
others)  he  was  at  Lausanne  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference. 
In  the  '30s  came  the  decision  to  launch  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and,  even  through  the  dark  years  which  followed, 
ecumenical  relationships  were  widened  and  deepened,  leading  to 
the  achievements  of  these  last  few  decades  which  constitute  at  least 
the  beginning  of  a  new  ecumenical  era.  Within  the  manifold  tasks 
and  pursuits  of  the  movement  in  this  era,  we  have  still  to  discover, 
in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  that  reconciliation  which  the 
pathfinders  sought  but  did  not  attain.  In  this,  I  believe,  the  reaching 
of  agreement  on  the  meaning  and  role  of  episkope  within  the 
wholeness  of  the  Church  constitutes  still  our  hardest  problem,  and 
one  in  which  we  must  take  heed  still  even  of  some  of  the  earlier 
NO  ENTRY  signs.  Yet  even  at  this  intractable  point  there  is  to 
be  discerned  at  least  a  new  willingness  within  the  historic  episcopal 
churches  to  distinguish  between  episkope  as  a  function  of  the 
Church  and  the  episcopate  as  an  office  determinative  of  the  ways 
of  grace.  But  whether  progress  in  this  sphere  is  accelerated  or 
tarries,  the  term  *  change  of  climate '  is  justified  in  relation  to 
more  than  the  consequences  of  Vatican  Council  II.  In  this  change 
of  climate  and  in  this  strange  new  world,  if  we  take  its  newness 
seriously  and  are  not  daunted  by  its  strangeness,  we  may  yet  find 
paths  to  that  better  country  in  which  the  unity  that  Christ  wills  is 
perceived  in  its  true  nature  and  realised  in  glad  obedience — paths 
by  way  of  which  the  solidarity  of  Christ's  people  is  seen  and 
found,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  consequence  of  concern 
for  the  unity  of  all  mankind  in  the  knowledge,  the  saving  power 
and  the  service  of  Christ. 

NORMAN  GOODALL 


"  QUEEN  ANNE'S  DEAD  ! ' 
AN  UNUSUAL  FUNERAL  SERMON 

"  Queen  Anne's  dead  !  "  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Quotations 
refers  us  to  The  Heir  at  Law,  a  comedy  by  George  Colman  first 
produced  in  1797.  It  would  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  before 
appearing  in  literary  form  ;  and  it  seems  likely  to  have  arisen  among 
the  Dissenters,  who  had  good  reason  to  dwell  gratefully  on  Queen 
Anne's  death.  "  Pray,  Sir,  is  this  a  funeral  ?  "  one  of  the  black- 
gowned  London  ministers  was  asked  when  they  were  on  their  way 
with  a  Loyal  Address  to  the  new  King,  George  I.  "  Yes  ! "  replied 
Thomas  Bradbury,  their  leader  against  Jacobitism  and  High 
Church,  and  the  minister  who  prayed  boldly  for  the  House  of 
Hanover  when  apprised  of  the  Queen's  death  by  the  dropping  of 
a  handkerchief  from  the  gallery  :  "  Yes  !  It  is  the  funeral  of  the 
Schism  Bill,  and  the  resurrection  of  liberty  !  " 

The  purpose  of  the  Schism  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in  the 
previous  year,  was  to  prohibit  Dissenters  from  teaching  in  schools 
or  Academies.  One  of  the  Academies  temporarily  closed  was  that 
at  Warrington  superintended  by  Charles  Owen,  the  Dissenting 
minister  in  the  town.  Owen,  who  was  to  become  a  leader  of  Hano 
verian  Nonconformity  in  the  North  of  England,  thus  had  good 
grounds  for  rejoicing  in  the  Queen's  death  and  the  change  of 
dynasty  ;  within  five  years  the  Schism  Act  was,  in  fact,  repealed. 

Now  in  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches  .  .  . 
in  London,  iii  (1810),  Walter  Wilson  claims  to  have  seen  a  sermon 
on  the  Queen's  death  preached  by  Owen  from  /  Kings  xvi.  30 
('  And  Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri,  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
above  all  that  were  before  him ').  He  does  not  give  its  title,  how 
ever.  In  Lancashire  Nonconformity  Halley  picks  up  Wilson's  ref 
erence  ;  Gordon  also  mentions  the  sermon  in  his  article  on  Owen 
in  the  D.N.B. ;  but  they  appear  not  to  have  seen  it,  for  again  no 
title  is  given. 

A  copy  of  A  hob's  Evil :  a  Funeral  Discourse  on  a  Late  Occasion 
(followed  by  the  text),  London  :  Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Baker  in 
Pater-Noster-Row,  1714,  Price  6d.,  is  in  the  library  of  New  College, 
London,  with  a  manuscript  attribution  to  Charles  Owen,  and  with 
the  signature  of  a  former  owner,  R[oger]  Flexman,  minister  at 
Jamaica  Row,  Rotherhithe,  from  1747  to  1783.  That  Owen  pub 
lished  the  sermon  anonymously  (as  he  did  several  other  pieces) 
and  with  no  overt  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  '  late  occasion ' 
is  not  surprising.  For  another  publication  in  the  following  year 
he  was  in  fact  prosecuted. 
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Of  the  sermon's  38  pages  only  pages  3-15  are  given  to  conven 
tional  exposition  of  the  text.  Owen  then  proceeds  to  '  reflect  back 
upon  the  Lives  of  some  of  our  Kings,  that  we  may  see  how  many 
of  them  have  deserv'd  the  Memory  of  Blessed,'  and  provides  scorn 
ful  and  racy  comment  on  each  of  the  Stuarts  in  turn.  James  I 
was  '  a  great  Blasphemer,  and  would  swear  faster  than  speak.' 
Charles  I  was  '  a  Prince  that  raised  and  wasted  more  Treasures, 
wilfully  spilt  more  innocent  Blood,  divested  more  the  Lands  and 
Habitations  of  his  Subjects,  ruin'd  more  Families,  and  more 
embroil'd  this  gallant  Nation,  than  any  since  the  coming  in  of  the 
Norman  Race.'  Charles  II '  continu'd  to  persecute  many  of  the  People 
of  God,  whilst  himself  made  Provision  for  the  Flesh,  to  fulfil  it  in 
the  Lust  thereof.'  Of  James  II  he  says  that  '  tho'  not  altogether 
so  lascivious  as  the  former,  yet  he  was  a  very  Bigot  to  the  Church 
of  Rome '  ;  till  '  the  Sacred  Fences  of  our  Laws,  the  very  Consti 
tution  of  our  Legislature  were  quite  broken  thro'.'  '  And  now  comes 
in  the  Brave  K.  William,  a  Prince  of  Blessed  Memory  indeed.' '  who 
deliver'd  us  from  Popery,  French  Slavery,  and  Arbitrary  Govern 
ment.'  Then  we  have  the  following. 

But  as  for  Queen  Anne,  I  only  say,  that  she  dy'd  the  first 
Day  of  August,  that  very  Day  that  the  Schism-Bill  took  place, 
and  was  buried  on  that  Day  commonly  called  Black  Bartholo 
mew,  the  very  Day  on  which  her  Uncle  turn'd  2000  godly 
Ministers  out  of  their  Livings.  And  there's  an  End  of  the  Race 
of  the  Stuarts,  I  say  an  End  of  the  Stuarts,  (p.  30). 
To  claim  this  passage  as  the  actual  source  of  the  saying  "  Queen 
Anne's  dead  !  "  is  not  necessary  ;  but  it  may  indicate  the  milieu 
in  which  the  saying  originated.  Owen's  sermon  evidently  enjoyed 
some  popularity  at  the  time,  for  it  ran  into  five  editions  (the  New 
College  copy  is  the  second).  It  appears  now  to  be  rare.  There  is 
a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  is  left  anonymous,  as  it  is 
in  W.   T.  Morgan's  Bibliography  of  British  History,  1700-1715 
(Bloomington,    Ind.,    1934-42).   This   work  lists   another  sermon, 
The  Rebel's  Doom  (1716)  as  '  by  the  author  of  Ahab's  Evil'  The 
New  College  copy  of  Ahab's  Evil  is  bound  with  another  anonymous 
sermon  also  with  Flexman's    autograph  and  also  attributed    to 
Charles  Owen,  A  Funeral  Sermon  Preachd  to  a  Congregation  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  Upon  the  sad  Occasion  Of  the  Death  of  the 
Late  Bishop  of  Sarum.  This  was  Gilbert  Burnet,  whom  Owen  com 
pares  admiringly  with  Samuel. 

GEOFFREY   F.    NUTTAI L 


ARCHIVES  AT  CHESHUNT  COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 


In  1964  one  of  the  writers  of  this  article  wrote  (Archives,  vol. 
VI,  p.  237)  that  Cheshunt  College  had  no  archives.  At  that  time 
the  College  believed  this  to  be  true,  but  two  years  later  the  other 
writer  looked  more  closely  in  different  parts  of  the  College  and 
found  more  than  100  volumes  of  minutes,  accounts  and  the  like 
in  the  common  room  and  five  boxes  of  papers  in  the  secretary's 
office.  Other  manuscripts  and  archives  were  found  in  the  com 
bination  room  and  the  library  during  the  course  of  a  search  which 
brought  to  light  cuneiform  tablets  and  a  collection  of  butterflies. 
The  removal  of  the  college  to  Westminster  College  buildings  in  the 
autumn  of  1967  has  made  it  necessary  to  discover  the  extent  of 
the  College's  possessions  in  detail. 

Cheshunt  College  is  the  direct  descendant  of  Trevecka  College 
founded  by  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon  at  Talgarth  in  Breck 
nockshire  in  1768.  The  original  buildings  still  stand,  although  they 
are  now  occupied  by  a  farmer,  close  to  the  settlement  established 
by  Howell  Harris.  Long  after  the  Countess's  College  had  moved 
to  Hertfordshire  Howell  Harris's  settlement  became  a  second 
Trevecka  College,  for  training  ministers  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church.  It  has  more  recently  been  used  as  a  school  and 
in  1966  was  converted  into  a  youth  centre — both  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Welsh  Church. 

Because  the  Countess's  building  was  only  held  on  a  short  lease 
it  was  soon  decided  to  move  elsewhere.  The  Countess  favoured 
a  site  near  her  chapel  at  Swansea,  but  the  Apostolic  Society,  which 
took  over  the  responsibility  for  her  College  four  years  before  her 
death  in  1791,  moved  it  in  the  following  year  to  Cheshunt  in 
Hertfordshire.  In  1905  the  college  moved  to  temporary  buildings 
in  Cambridge  and  in  1913  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present 
building  was  laid  by  Viscount  Haldane. 

The  archives  now  discovered  can  be  divided  into  three  main 
groups— the  papers  of  the  Countess,  the  archives  of  her  College, 
and  the  papers  relating  to  her  Connexion,  together  with  a  few 
other  miscellaneous  items  which  have  been  given  to  the  College. 

When  found  the  Countess's  papers  were  arranged  in  bundles, 
some  of  which  had  been  examined  between  1905  and  1916.  At 
that  time  a  few  letters  of  particular  interest  had  been  extracted 
and  placed  in  showcases  in  the  library  (where  they  still  remain). 
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The  rest  of  the  bundles  have  probably  not  been  examined  since 
1792  when  they  were  parcelled  up  for  the  move  from  Trevecka. 
There  is  no  definite  evidence  that  any  of  them  were  used  for  the 
Countess's  official  biography,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  (2  vols.,  London,  1844),  and  their  existence 
has  been  unknown  to  almost  everyone  for  180  years. 

But  the  collection  of  papers  is  curiously  incomplete.  Almost 
nothing  earlier  than  1770  survives  and  there  are  curious  gaps 
after  that  date,  including  the  correspondence  with  Howell  Harris. 
This  correspondence  can  be  recovered  from  the  Trevecka  letters 
at  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  but  other  gaps  are  not  so  easily 
filled.  Since  these  papers  were  almost  certainly  at  Trevecka  in  1791 
of  the  other  houses  in  her  possession  and  that  it  was  these  other 
papers  which  her  official  biographer  used  in  1844.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Countess  left  the  rest  of  the  archives  at  one 
their  present  location  is  unknown.  Some  of  her  earlier  papers  are 
still  to  be  found  with  the  Hastings  family  archives  and  have  been 
printed  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  in  their  Report 
on  the  Hastings  MSS,  vol.  Ill  and  by  the  Huntington  Library  in 
The  Letters  of  Dr.  George  Cheyne  (ed.  C.  F.  Mullett,  California, 
1940). 

There  are  about  1 ,000  letters  and  papers  ;  one  half  is  concerned 
with  the  Countess's  chapels  and  other  Methodists  and  the  other 
half  with  the  Orphan  House  established  by  George  Whitefield  in 
Georgia.  The  Countess  inherited  this  property  by  Whitefield's 
will  and  her  attempts  to  run  it  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic 
were  hampered  by  ineffective  agents,  fire  and  the  American 
Revolution.  These  problems  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  her 
difficulties  in  establishing  and  maintaining  congregations  in 
England  and  Wales.  While  reinforcing  the  picture  of  the  Countess 
as  an  energetic  and  optimistic  woman,  the  papers  show  a  far 
more  pleasant  and  human  character  than  the  picture  of  the 
Countess  drawn  by  her  sanctimonious  official  biographer,  A.  C.  H. 
Seymour. 

The  college  archives  begin  with  the  printed  proceedings  at  its 
opening  in  1768  and  the  minute  book  of  the  Apostolic  Society 
established  in  1787  to  '  preserve  the  Countess's  College  in  Wales 
or  elsewhere '  and  which  took  over  the  responsibility  for  it  after 
her  death.  This  volume  contains  the  minutes  of  the  governing  body 
up  to  1793  and  it  is  followed  by  a  continuous  series  of  trustees' 
minute  books  up  to  the  present  time  as  well  as  several  committee 
minute  books.  The  printed  annual  reports  begin  in  1792  and  a 
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continuous  series  of  these  has  also  been  preserved.  The  books 
into  which  letters  have  been  copied  by  the  old-fashioned  '  press ' 
method  run  from  about  1864  to  1910.  Unfortunately  the  dates  on 
these  volumes  are  not  always  clear  and  the  copies  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  read,  but  they  form  a  useful  addition  to  the  formal 
minutes.  The  subscriptions  of  the  trustees  and  staff  between  1787 
and  1899  to  fifteen  articles  of  faith  and  the  rules  for  the  govern 
ment  of  the  college  are  preserved  in  one  volume.  There  are  also 
various  registers  and  photographs  of  students  and  bundles  of 
correspondence  relating  to  the  trust,  the  admission  of  students  and 
similar  matters.  Other  papers  are  concerned  with  William  Bull  and 
the  academy  at  Newport  Pagnell  which  amalgamated  with 
Cheshunt  and  the  Oldham  Trust. 

The  archives  of  the  Countess's  Connexion  preserved  at  the 
college  are  not  very  extensive  and  this  is  particularly  disheartening 
because  the  secretary  of  the  Connexion  has  no  minute  books  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old.  There  is  a  set  of  printed  trust  deeds  and 
a  few  bundles  of  papers  of  general  interest,  but  the  rest  relate  to 
individual  churches.  The  early  records  of  Spa  Fields  (later 
Northampton)  chapel,  London  are  there.  The  other  chapels  repre 
sented  by  minute  books  and  accounts  are  Ashbourne  (Derbys.)  and 
Enfield  (Middx.).  As  the  boxes  containing  these  papers  have  not 
yet  been  examined  in  detail,  it  is  possible  that  more  will  eventually 
be  discovered. 

The  miscellaneous  papers,  which  have  evidently  been  presented 
to  the  college  at  different  times,  include  a  large  quantity  of  manu 
script  sermons.  Some  of  these,  together  with  a  few  letters,  originally 
came  from  the  Congregational  churches  at  Bideford  and  Barnstaple 
in  North  Devon  and  include  late  seventeenth  as  well  as  eighteenth 
century  papers.  There  are  eight  volumes  of  William  Copeland 
Astbury's  diary  recording  the  activities  of  an  active  and  ecumenical 
Evangelical  gentleman  in  the  1830s  and  1840s.  He  played  an 
important  part  in  the  revitalising  of  Repton  School.  William  Bull 
may  have  presented  the  manuscript  translation  of  a  work  by  Mme. 
Guyon  which  has  also  come  to  light.  But  perhaps  the  most 
surprising  discovery  is  a  contemporary  manuscript  copy  of  Henry 
Barrowe's  book — A  True  Description  of  the  Word  of  God  of  the 
Visible  Church,  1589.  Its  discovery  raises  the  interesting  question 
about  other  theological  colleges — How  many  similar  priceless 
documents  have  been  presented  to  them  and  are  now  hidden 
away  in  their  cupboards  and  boxes  ? 

STEPHEN  ORCHARD  AND  C.  EDWIN  WELCH 


INFANT'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 

BRUNSWICK  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
Pastor  —  Rev.  T.  P.  Lansdowne1 

RULES 

I.  That  this  Society  be  known  as  the  "  Infants'  Friend  Society, 
Brunswick  Congregational  Church." 

II.  That  its  object  be  the  Relief  of  Poor  Married  Women  during 
their  confinement. 

III.  That  the  Society  be  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Ladies  (at 
least  six),  who  shall  be  elected  annually.   Two-thirds  of  the 
Committee  constitute  a  quorum. 

IV.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  work  of  the  Society. 

V.  That  a  Meeting  be  held  twice  during  the  year,  to  which  the 
Mothers  who  have  been  helped  be  invited.  A  Tea  to  be  provided, 
followed  by  a  Baptismal  Service. 

VI.  That  a  Statement  of  Accounts  be  rendered  to  the  Church  at 
its  Annual  Meeting,  and  that  the  Officers  be  elected. 

VII.  That  no  person  receiving  help  from  another  similar  Society 
be  eligible  for  this  one. 

VIII.  That  there  be  provided  for  the  use  of  every  poor  woman 
relieved  two  chemises,  two  night-gowns,  a  shawl,  a  pair  of  sheets, 
two  pillow-cases.  For  the  infant  two  shirts,  two  blankets,  two 
gowns  and  twelve  diapers. 

IX.  That  all  articles  belonging  to  the  Society  be  plainly  stamped, 
and  with  every  box  a  pound  of  soap  be  enclosed  ;  also  a  Bible 
and  suitable  tracts. 

X.  That  the  Member  of  the  Society  recommending  the  case  shall, 
with  one  other,  visit  the  recipient,  and  relieve  her  with  a  sum 
not  exceeding  two  shillings  of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

XL  That,  at  the  expiration  of  one  month,  the  Committee  see 
that  the  box  of  linen  be  returned  clean  and  in  good  order. 

XII.  That  in  the  event  of  the  clothes  being  returned  clean  and 
in  good  order,  half  the  Infant's  Clothes  shall  be  given  to  the 
poor  woman,  with  one  additional  shilling. 

*T.  P.  Lansdowne  was  minister  from  1 894-99. 
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Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall,  The  Puritan  Spirit  :  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Epworth  Press,  358  pp.  42s. 

This  is  a  book  to  browse  in  and  also  one  to  treasure  for 
future  reference.  By  bringing  together  lectures,  articles  and  reviews 
prepared  during  a  period  of  some  thirty-five  years,  Dr.  Nuttall 
has  provided  rich  and  varied,  as  well  as  substantial,  fare.  It  reveals 
the  wide  range  of  the  author's  interests  and  scholarship.  Papers  on 
Dante  and  Erasmus  and  on  a  visit  to  Chartres  are  to  be  found  side 
by  side  with  more  substantial  (and  less  unexpected)  treatments 
of  George  Fox,  Richard  Baxter  and  Philip  Doddridge.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  volume,  together  with  two  University  Sermons  and 
some  shrewd  comments  on  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  one  comes 
upon  brief  but  welcome  appreciations  of  W.  B.  Selbie,  William 
Temple,  A.  D.  Martin  and  A.  G.  Matthews. 

Dr.  Nuttall  is  famed  for  his  mastery  of  17th  Century  Non 
conformity  and  is  acquainted  with  the  by-ways  as  well  as  the 
more  familiar  places  and  personalities.  It  is  good  to  have  brought 
together  here  material  which  supplements  his  notable  book  on 
The  Holy  Spirit  in  Puritan  Faith  and  Experience  and  his 
illuminating,  detailed  studies  of  '  Visible  Saints ',  both  English 
and  Welsh.  One  reader  at  least  takes  leave  to  doubt,  however, 
whether  Arminianism  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  missionary 
revival  at  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  as  is  suggested  in  the  paper 
read  to  an  Arminius-Symposium  in  1961.  Both  William  Carey 
and  Andrew  Fuller  were  under  the  influence  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

'  We  are  all  shy  and  reserved  about  our  greatest  experiences ', 
writes  Dr.  Nuttall  in  his  paper  on  *  The  Minister's  Devotional 
Life '.  This  is  in  fact  one  of  the  two  papers  which  reveal^  most 
of  the  author's  personal  convictions  and  attitudes.  The  other  is 
his  Drew  Lecture  on  Immortality.  One  could  wish  indeed  for  a 
little  more  self -disclosure.  Unlike  many  of  his  denominational 
contemporaries,  Dr.  Nuttall  emphasises  that  *  part  of  the  historical 
interest  of  Congregationalism  is  in  its  inter-weaving  of  the 
Calvinist  and  Anabaptist  strands '  and  declares  his  own  sympathy 
with  the  Anabaptist  strand.  An  ancestry  running  back  into 
Northamptonshire  Nonconformity  through  six  generations  and 
illustrated  by  references  to  inscriptions  in  a  burial-ground  in 
Sibbertoft  help  to  explain  this.  His  understanding  of  more  radical 
religious  attitudes  was  no  doubt  strengthened  by  having  among 
his  tutors  A.  D.  Lindsay  and  W.  B.  Selbie  and  by  friendship  with 
F.  J.  Powicke. 
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Three  things  Dr.  Nuttall  believes  Christian  ministers  should 
constantly  have  in  mind  are  the  large  outlook,  the  ordered  life 
and  the  tender  spirit.  The  reader  of  these  pages  will  realise  what 
the  author's  friends  well  know,  that  he  has  himself  cultivated 
these  qualities  with  marked  success.  In  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
papers  he  quotes  a  remark  of  B.  L.  Manning  :  '  The  main  value 
of  history  is  for  the  heart.  It  keeps  the  heart  tender,  as  only  a 
study  of  our  own  poor  humanity  can.'  Would  that  this  was  more 
widely  realised. 

To  both  author  and  publisher  we  must  be  grateful  for  this 
attractive  and  satisfying  volume. 

E.A.P. 

Lady  Glenorchy  and  Her  Churches — The  Story  of  Two  Hundred 
Years  by  Rev.  D.  P.  Thomson  (Perth,  1967).  Obtainable  from  The 
Research  Unit,  Barnoak,  Crieff,  Perthshire,  7s.  6d. 

It  would  be  as  unfair  to  call  Lady  Glenorchy  the  Scottish 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  as  it  would  be  to  call  Howell  Harris 
the  Welsh  George  Whitefield.  Yet  to  most  people  outside  Scotland 
it  is  the  best  potted  biography.  The  editor  of  the  Concise 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  was  obviously  of  this  view 
when  he  summed  up  Lady  Glenorchy's  life — •'  adopted  peculiar 
religious  views  c.1764  ;  founded  chapels  for  her  followers  .  .  .  .  ' 

Lady  Glenorchy  was  born  in  1741,  the  daughter  of  a  Dr.  Max 
well,  but  her  mother  was  an  heiress  who  married  secondly  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland.  As  a  result  of  the  second  marriage 
both  Miss  Maxwells  married  members  of  the  Scottish  peerage 
in  1761.  Lord  Glenorchy,  Dr.  Thomson  hints,  had  a  bad  reputation, 
but  no  proof  of  the  contemporary  gossip  about  him  is  supplied 
here.  A  few  years  later  Lady  Glenorchy  came  into  contact  with 
the  English  Calvinistic  Methodist  movement.  Dr.  Thomson  is 
equally  uninformative  about  this.  He  briefly  mentions  her 
acquaintance  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Hill  and  ignores 
her  meeting  with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  in  order  to  con 
centrate  on  her  one  meeting  with  John  Wesley.  But  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  link  was  undoubtedly  more  important  in  her  life  than 
the  Wesleyan  and  it  was  Sir  Richard  Hill  who  made  her  acquainted 
with  her  two  earliest  chaplains — Erasmus  Middleton  and  Thomas 
Grove,  two  of  the  St.  Edmund  Hall  Methodists. 

Lady  Glenorchy  founded  or  revived  meetings  at  Edinburgh 
(1770),  Strathfillan  (1773),  Exmouth  (1777),  Carlisle  (1781),  Matlock 
Bath  (1784),  Bristol  and  Workington  (1786).  The  two  Scottish 
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churches  became  Presbyterian  and  survived  in  different  ways  the 
Disruption  of  1843  ;  the  English  churches  all  became  Congre 
gational.  She  died  in  1786  and  although  her  friend  Lady  Maxwell 
continued  her  work  for  a  time  the  meetings  seem  to  have  been 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  She  also  appears  to  have  founded 
an  academy  on  the  same  plan  as  Trevecka  College,  but  Dr. 
Thomson  gives  no  details  of  this.  On  the  basis  of  this  book  it 
is  a  small  achievement  and  it  does  not  justify  Dr.  Thomson's 
disparaging  reference  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  in  his  intro 
duction. 

However  it  is  clear  that  this  book  was  written  in  a  hurry — 
between  the  early  summer  of  1966  and  March  1967  according  to 
the  introduction — and  it  suffers  from  the  usual  defects  of  centennial 
histories. 

C.E.W. 

Also  received :  A  Profile  in  Courage  (Henry  Montgomery,  1788- 
1865)  by  William  McMillan  (Newry,  1966),  n.p.,  E.  Hodgett  Ltd., 
4  Margaret  St.,  Newry. 
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The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  England, 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  3  (May  1966)  includes  a  brief  article  by  N.  Caplan 
on  '  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Sussex  :  Checking  the  accuracy  of 
Common  Fund  Surveys,  1690-91  '. 

Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XIII,  No. 
4  (May  1966)  includes  the  Index  to  Vol.  XIII.  Roger  Thomas 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  tracing  of  some  MSS  of  Edmund 
Calamy,  which  had  been  assumed  lost. 

The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society,  Vol.  51,  No.  1  (1965) 
'  The  Apprenticeship  of  George  Fox '  is  an  attempt  by  Janet  P. 
Whitney  to  describe  the  formative  period  of  Fox's  life. 
Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXXV,  Parts 
5,  6,  7  and  8  (March  to  December,  1966).  The  Index  to  Vol.  XXXV 
is  included  in  Part  8. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXI,  No's  5,  6,  7  and  8  (January  to 
October,  1966).  No.  6  has  a  useful  survey  by  M.  J.  Walker  on 
'  Baptist  Theology  of  Infancy  in  the  17th  Century '.  An  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  last  century  is  given  by  K.  R.  M.  Short  in  No.  7  : 
*  English  Baptists  and  the  Corn  Laws  '. 
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Editorial 

Should  anyone  suppose  that  this  periodical  is  the  preserve  of 
Congregationalists,  let  him  think  again.  Although  the  title  of  our 
first  article  in  this  issue  might  encourage  such  false  notions,  the 
second  and  third  counteract  them.  Dr.  White  is  a  Baptist,  on  the 
staff  of  Regents  Park  College,  Oxford,  and  John  Creasey  of  Dr. 
Williams's  Library,  London,  is  an  Anglican.  Nor  do  we  favour 
British  contributors  more  than  others.  Distance  need  not  be  an 
obstacle  in  these  days,  yet  often  it  seems  to  be.  We  welcome 
contributions,  but  not  long  theses,  from  abroad  and  at  home. 

We  hope  to  see  this  year  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  the 
nineteen  volumes  of  Transactions  up  to  1964  by  the  Kraus  Reprint 
Corporation. 

Literary  works  on  nonconformist  church  life  are  none  too 
common,  and  hence  the  value  placed  upon  Mark  Hale  White 
(Rutherford)  for  the  Victorian  period.  Perhaps  a  similar  value  will 
become  attached  to  a  recent  story,  The  Concrete  Village  (H  &  S, 
1967,  30s.)  by  an  East  End  Congregational  minister  who  is  also  a 
journalist.  John  Pellow  can  hardly  be  called  a  mainstream  minister, 
but  his  descriptions  of  life  during  a  time  of  rebuilding,  of  house 
groups  and  theological  conflicts,  and  his  vivid  renderings  of 
cockney  cut  and  thrust,  take  a  lot  of  beating. 
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Is  there  anything  resembling  a  tradition  of  ordination  among 
Congregationalists  ?  Have  they  a  doctrine,  or  a  diversity  of  views  ? 
How  have  these  things  changed  over  the  years  ?  This  is  a 
brief  report  upon  what  the  author  has  seen  on  an  exploratory  trip 
into  the  period  up  to  the  time  of  Forsyth. 

Classical  Independency 

It  is  not  unknown  for  ecumenical  conversations  to  reach  a  state 
of  confusion  and  weariness.  Who  has  not  longed  to  start  all  over 
again,  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  none  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  please  ?  But  it  is  impossible.  The  early  Congregationalists  came 
as  near  doing  it  as  anyone  could.  They  set  about  it  in  the  conviction 
that  by  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  the  Bible  would  yield  the  blue 
print  of  the  true  Church.  They  were  probably  less  conscious  than 
thinkers  today  of  subjective  pressures  :  the  effect  that  their  bitter 
experiences  at  the  hands  of  Anglican  bishops  would  have  upon 
their  doctrines. 

They  raised  the  banner  of  the  local  gathered  church  under  the 
direct  authority  of  Christ,  against  the  old,  catholic  idea  of  the 
Church,  which  they  found  in  practice  cruel  and  corrupt.  William 
Bartlet  in  his  Ichnographia  (1647)  neatly  sums  it  up:  'The 
Church  under  the  Gospell  ...  is  not  Universall  and  Nationall, 
or  Diocesan,  but  congregational  only  '-1  The  Savoy  Declaration, 
the  authoritative  statement  of  English  Congregationalists,  issued 
just  before  the  death  of  Cromwell,  says  precisely  that  God  *  hath 
given  all  that  Power  and  Authority,  which  is  any  way  needfull 
for  ...  Order  in  Worship  and  Discipline  '  to  '  particular  Societies 
or  Churches ' : 

These  particular  Churches  thus  appointed  by  the  Authority 
of  Christ  ...  are  each  of  them  ...  the  seat  of  that  Power 
which  he  is  pleased  to  communicate  to  his  Saints  or  Subjects 
in  this  world.2 
Then  the  document  states  the  negative  side : 

Besides  these  particular  Churches,  there  is  not  instituted  by 
Christ  any  Church  more  extensive  or  Catholique  entrusted 
with  power  for  the  administration  of  his  Ordinances,  or  the 
execution  of  any  authority  in  his  name.3 

1O/?.  cit.,  p.  65. 

zSavoy  Declaration  (ed.  A.  G.  Matthews  (1959)),  Inst.  Chs.  IV,  V. 
VI. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  ministry  and  ordination  had  to  fit  into  this 
framework. 

Before  we  leave  the  negative  aspect  of  the  doctrine  behind,  let 
us  pause  and  listen  to  Thomas  Hooker  showing  his  disgust  at 
episcopal  ordination.  Its  spiritual  nature  is  dead.  The  bishop  lays 
hands  on  a  young  man's  head,  they  *  put  his  parchments  into  his 
boxe,  sealed  with  the  great  scale  of  the  Bishops  office '  and  send 
him  off  to  *  take  possession  of  his  parish  and  tithes  ',  and  *  the 
poor  multitude  suffer  themselves  so  far  to  be  fooled  and  oppressed 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  Prelate,  that  they  are  constrained  to 
submit  .  .  .  '4  This  is  the  background  to  doctrine.  Men  who  felt 
like  this,  who  suffered  persecution  and  exile,  not  surprisingly 
renounced  their  Anglican  orders,  thinking  them  false,  and  were 
ordained  afresh.  Some  who  did  were  Hooker  himself,  John  Cotton, 
Richard  Mather,  William  Bridge,  and  Hugh  Peter.5 

It  follows  that  the  early  Congregationalists  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  election  of  the  minister  by  the  local  church  rather  than  upon 
his  ordination.  Indeed  the  Congregational  ordination  service  has 
always  kept  in  the  public  eye  the  Congregationalists'  characteristic 
freedom  to  choose  their  ministers.  Statements  by  the  church  and 
by  the  candidate  are  made  declaring  their  free  choice  of  one 
another  under  the  direction  of  God  and  the  election  is  ratified. 
These  features  are  as  apparent  today  as  they  were  in  1645,  when 
Cotton  said,  '  the  Brethren  of  that  Church  declare  their  Election 
of  him  with  one  accord,  by  lifting  up  their  hands  '.6  So  then, 
*  calling  a  minister ',  says  John  Norton,  *  is  more  important  than 
ordaining  him  '.7 

At  this  point  we  must  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall,  who  in  his  Visible  Saints  (1957),  pp.  81-96, 
provides  us  with  a  survey  map  for  this  part  of  our  journey.  Now 
this  stress  upon  election  brings  us  directly  to  the  first  of  two 
principles  which  Dr.  Nuttall  sets  out  :  that  *  the  church  exists 
before  it  has  a  minister '.  In  other  words,  *  the  ministry  is  not 
essential  to  the  church '.  This  is  in  contrast  to  catholic  doctrine : 
'  We  are  thus  at  the  opposite  pole  from  John  Henry  Newman's 
assertion,  "A  sacerdotal  order  is  historically  the  essence  of  the 
Church  'V8 


*Summe  of  Church  Discipline  (1648),  ch.  ix.  3-5. 

5T.  G.  Crippen,  C.H.S.  Transactions,  VII,  pp.  336-8. 

*Way  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  England  (1645),  p.  39f. 

7The  Answer  (written  1645,  pub.  1648)  ed.  Douglas  Horton  (1958),  p.  120. 

8p.  85. 
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Related  to  this  principle  of  early  Congregationalism  is  the 
second :  '  that  equipment  for  the  ministry  and  recognition  of  that 
equipment  are  both  described  in  charismatic  terms '.  Election 
presupposes  that  the  Spirit  endows  men  with  gifts  for  the  pastoral 
ministry,  and  furthermore,  that  He  enables  men  in  churches  to 
discern  them.  Evidence  for  both  principles  is  furnished  amply  by 
Dr.  Nuttall.9 

What  then  of  ordination  itself  ?  The  Savoy  representatives  saw 
it  as  scriptural  and  valuable. 

The  way  appointed  by  Christ  for  the  calling  of  any  person, 
fitted  and  gifted  by  the  holy  Ghost,  unto  the  Office  of  Pastor, 
Teacher,  or  Elder  in  a  Church,  is,  that  he  be  chosen  there 
unto  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  Church  itself,  and  solemnly 
set  apart  by  Fasting  and  Prayer,  with  Imposition  of  Hands 
of  the  Eldership  of  that  Church.10 

It  is  the  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  is  already 
in  the  man  making  him  a  potential  pastor. 

But  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  so  they  made  it  optional.11  Norton  is  rather  startling: 
'  Cheirothesia ',  he  says,  *  is  an  adiaphoron ',  no  more  necessary 
than  *  coronation  is  necessary  to  being  a  king,  or  a  wedding  to 
being  married  '  ! 12 

It  is  an  "  external  adjunct '  agrees  John  Owen  and  it  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  now  necessary  since  the  *  cessation  of  the 
communication  of  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost'.  One 
thing  it  is  not,  however,  is  '  the  sole  conveyance  of  a  successive 
flux  of  office-power,  which  is  destructive  of  the  whole  nature  of 
the  institution  .  .  .  '13  All  agree  that  prayer  is  the  significant  part 
of  the  ordination,  '  the  maine  weight  of  the  work '  as  Hooker  puts 
it.14 

Douglas  Horton's  edition  of  John  Norton's  Answer  came  out 
after  Dr.  Nuttall's  book,  Norton  was  almost  unknown  and  un 
knowable.  His  list  of  points  which  Congregationalists  do  not 
believe  about  ordination  as  propounded  by  '  papistical '  (as  he 
calls  them)  teachers  is  worth  quoting  because  it  covers  all  the 
issues  succinctly. 

First,  they  teach  that  ordination  and  the  laying  on  of  hands 
are  the  essence  of  order,  and  consequently  of  the  constituting 
of  a  minister,  transferring  to  ordination  what  is  proper  to 
calling  ; 

9p.  86f.        "XL         "XII.         120/>.  cit.  p.  122. 
™The   True   Nature  of  a    Gospel   Church    (pub.    1689),   ed.    Goold,   Wks. 

XVI.  p.  73. 
14quoted  by  Nuttall,  p.  93. 
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Secondly,  in  the  ordination  of  ministers  they  leave  no  part 
to  elders  but  give  all  parts  to  the  bishops,  if  not  to  the  Pope  ; 

Thirdly,  they  try  to  make  ordination  a  sacrament ; 

Fourthly,  they  say  that  the  effect  of  this  sacrament,  by  the 
very  act  of  laying  on  hands,  is  a  grace  that  makes  one 
acceptable  ; 

Fifthly,  they  say  that  another  effect  is  to  impart  an  indelible 
mark  ; 

Sixthly,  the  ancient  but  human  distinction  between  ministers 
and  other  Christians  suggested  by  the  name  clems  (clergy 
man:  an  allotted  one)  is  made  anti-Christian  by  their  vain 
glorious  kakolalia  or  jealously  for  ordination.  The  Roman 
meaning  for  clergy  and  laity  makes  the  people  of  God  seem 
worthless  in  comparison  with  ministers.15 

It  is  not  part  of  our  plan  to  discuss  now  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  these  things.  What  we  shall  do  is  to  draw  attention  to  three 
problems  which  the  Congregational  system  brought  upon  itself. 
The  first  and  most  important  in  the  light  of  the  next  century  was 
the  status  of  the  missionary.  Owen's  doctrine  was  rigid  and  narrow. 
*  No  church  whatever  hath  power  to  ordain  men  ministers  for  the 
conversion  of  infidels.'  Missionary  work  ever  since  the  cessation 
of  extraordinary  gifts  with  the  Apostles  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
providence  and  '  left  without  the  verge  of  church-institutions  V6 
This  kind  of  Calvinist  thinking  was  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  missionary  movement.  One  can  see  why  Owen  and  his  fol 
lowers  were  so  rigid.  To  have  given  way  on  the  point  would  have 
put  ministers  before  the  church,  making  a  back-door  for 
episcopacy. 

Another  drawback  was  that  until  a  church  was  complete, 
furnished  with  a  pastor,  it  could  not  celebrate  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  for  no  visitor  could  do  this.17  The  third  problem 
was  that  just  as  the  local  church  elected  its  pastor,  so  it  had  the 


15p.  124f.  On  indelibility  with  Owen,  op.  cit.,  p.  84,  *  we  have  no  concern 
ment  in  the  figment  of  an  indelible  character  accompanying  sacred 
orders '. 

16/foW.,  p.  92f.  Owen  allows  unordained  missionaries. 

17 Savoy,  XVI.  '  where  there  are  no  teaching  Officers,  none  may  administer 
the  Seals '.  Did  some  churches  rebel  and  let  laymen  celebrate,  for  we  find 
Owen  taking  to  task  '  those  who  allow  this  practice '  and  arguing  that 
'  there  are  no  footsteps  of  any  such  practice  among  the  churches  of  God 
who  walked  in  order'.  But  the  disorderly  could,  of  course,  have  been 
people  further  left  than  Congregationalists. 
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right  to  dismiss  him,  and  as  Congregationalists  held  no  belief  in 
the  indelible  character  imprinted  upon  a  minister  at  ordination, 
dismissal  from  the  church  meant,  of  course,  dismissal  from  the 
ministry.  Injustice  might  be  done  and  the  only  redress  was  to 
appeal  to  the  local  churches  in  the  hope  that  they  might  admonish 
the  offending  church,  or  perhaps  even  sever  fellowship  with  it  and 
uphold  the  minister's  integrity.18 

Was  a  minister  reordained  when  he  took  up  a  fresh  church  ? 
Would  this  not  have  been  logical  ?  They  never  seem  to  have  gone 
this  far.  The  Cambridge  Platform  (1648)  says  that  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  the  laying  on  of  hands  again,  yet  its  wording 
suggests  this  would  not  be  an  ordination.19  Perhaps  there  was  some 
confusion.  In  England  it  was  at  last  cleared  up  in  the  Heads  of 
Agreement  (1691):  '  Ordination  is  only  intended  for  such  as  never 
before  had  been  ordained  to  the  Ministerial  Office '.  Upon  removal 
to  a  new  charge  a  minister  should  have  '  a  like  solemn  service 
recommending  him  and  his  labours  to  the  Grace  and  Blessing  of 
God  ',  but  no  more.20 

Presbyterian  Influence 

The  Heads  of  Agreement  is  the  product  of  new  men  in  a  new 
era.  Early  Congregationalism  had  had  its  hey-day.  The  Restoration 
had  come  and  gone,  bringing  with  it  the  Great  Ejectment  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Clarendon  Code.  Dissent  had  become  a  feature 
of  the  English  social  scene.  And  now  the  Age  of  Reason  and  of 
Toleration  was  emerging.  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
ministers  launched  the  ill-fated  Happy  Union,  based  upon  the 
Heads.  It  describes  the  practice  of  most  churches  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  and  beyond.  The  right  of  the  local  church 
to  choose  its  own  minister  is  asserted,  though  churches  should 
seek  the  advice  of  neighbouring  ministers  and  churches  in  making 
up  their  minds.  No  one  should  be  ordained  *  ordinarily '  except  a 
church  had  called  him.  The  ordination  should  be  carried  out  by 
an  informal  presbytery  of  local  ministers  together  with  any 
'  preaching  elder  or  elders  '  of  the  church  concerned.  This  was  no 
innovation.  Congregationalists  had  taken  part  in  similar  ordinations 
by  ministers  of  different  persuasions  since  Commonwealth  times.21 

18Cf.  Anon.  Answer  of  the  Elders  (1643),  p.  77. 

"IX.7.  (Williston  Walker,  reprint  (I960))  p.  217. 

20C.H.S.  Transactions,  VIII.  p.  38f.  The  problem  that  reordination  was 
to  a  great  many  of  those  who  chose  ejection  rather  than  conformity  with 
episcopal  ordination  is  treated  in  From  Uniformity  to  Unity  (ed.  Nuttall 
&  Chadwick  1962),  pp.  177ff. 

21Nuttall,  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 
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Nevertheless,  this  was  not  the  strict  Congregational  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers  and  there  were  people  who  resented  the  change. 

The  orderly  procedures  laid  down  by  the  London  ministers  did 
not  appeal  to  Richard  Davis  for  example.  In  1689  he  had  been 
ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  Rothwell  in  the  East  Midlands.  He 
was  ordained  by  elders  of  that  church  alone  after  the  rigid  old 
fashion.  Local  ministers  invited  to  attend  had  withdrawn  when 
they  learnt  that  this  was  to  happen.  Some  were  also  uneasy  because 
Davis  had  received  no  formal  training  for  the  ministry.  The 
incident  might  have  passed  over  but  for  Davis'  influence  as  an 
evangelist  and  organizer  of  revival  in  the  area.  He  taught  lay- 
preachers  and  sent  them  out  to  galvanize  dying  churches  into  life. 
He  assisted  at  the  ordinations  of  some  of  them,  often  giving  the 
charge  to  the  minister  or  church,  and  these  ordinations  again 
followed  the  strict  independent  pattern.  He  attacked  the  more 
conventional  ministry  for  lacking  in  fervour  and  drew  upon  himself 
a  full-scale  inquiry  into  his  alleged  antinomianism.  His  canvassing 
of  the  London  ministers  sparked  off  the  controversy  which 
destroyed  the  Happy  Union.22  He  brings  to  the  surface  a  tension 
between  the  old  and  new  schools,  between  the  less  organized,  lay 
Independents,  upholding  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  more 
organized  ministerial  group  in  London  with  its  concern  for  order. 

Isaac  Watts  has  not  much  to  say  on  Church  polity  and  very 
little  on  ordination.  Yet  there  is  one  interesting  and  characteristic 
point:  his  confession  that  the  Congregational  doctrine  about  the 
election  of  the  pastor  by  the  church  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
Bible.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  *  reason  itself  supposes ' 
that  church  in  N.T.,  times  at  least  consented  to  the  officers  set 
over  them.  Too  much  store  should  not  be  set  upon  biblical  preced 
ents  :  '  these  things  cannot,  in  every  point,  be  rulers  or  patterns 
for  all  following  times  '.23 
The  Laying  on  of  Hands 

As  we  come  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth-century  we 
are  indebted  to  Philip  Doddridge  for  giving  us  a  detailed  descrip 
tion  of  the  process  whereby  his  theological  students  became 
ordained  ministers :  how  they  were  examined  by  a  board  of  senior 
ministers  before  being  allowed  to  preach  ;  and  how  a  student 
would  go  to  reside  with  a  congregation  seeking  a  pastor  for  a  trial 
period  of  months  or  even  years.  Normally  men  were  not  ordained 

"Alexander  Gordon,  Freedom  after  Ejection,  p.  186  ;  R.  W.  Dale,  History 
of  English  Congregationalism,  p.  480 ;  T.  G.  Crippen,  C.H.S.T.,  VII,  pp. 
419ff. 

23Watts,   Wks.,   Ill,  p.  206f.  Cf.  Savoy  Declaration  :    of  Faith,  ch.  I.  vi. 
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before  they  were  27  years  old.  During  the  trial  period  they  preached 
regularly  and  performed  '  most  other  ministerial  offices  excepting ' 
— and  here  we  must  note  the  significance  that  ordination  meant — 
'  excepting  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  '.24 
When  the  ordination  prayer  is  given : 

it  is  usual  for  the  speaker  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  head,  and 
the  other  pastors  conveniently  within  reach,  frequently  to  the 
number  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  lay  their  hands  on  also,  at  the 
same  time. 

But  some  caution  is  needed  before  accepting  this  as  general 
practice.  Doddridge  himself  admits  that  usages  were  varied,  and 
the  evidence  of  two  sermons  by  prominent  men,  Samuel  Morton 
Savage  at  the  ordination  of  William  Ford  at  Miles  Lane,  London, 
in  1757,  and  Thomas  Bradbury  at  Thomas  Winter's  ordination, 
1759,  is  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  in  '  disuse  \25  Indeed  there 
seems  to  have  been  confusion  and  uncertainty  about  it. 

Bradbury  was  an  arch-conservative.  He  had  been  ordained  in 
1707  in  the  Happy  Union  style,  by  a  group  of  ministers  of  different 
denominations  and,  in  his  own  words,  he  had  *  had  the  utmost 
satisfaction  in  having  Ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  Hands  of  the 
Presbytery.'  He  understood  nothing  by  it  *  of  a  conveyance  of  a 
Ministerial  Power ' ;  that  would  have  been  a  '  Popish,  Prelactical, 
and  really  no  better  than  Mechanical  Notion '.  What  the  ministers 
did  was  to  '  give  their  Approbation,  with  a  Desire  of  a  Blessing 
on  those  that  they  admit  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Gospel.'  This  old 
view  obviously  did  not  satisfy  everyone.  Savage  tried  to  explain 
the  disappearance  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  his  sermon,  and  he 
began  from  the  opposite  pole.  The  laying  on  of  hands,  he  says, 
has  been  considered  '  a  sign  of  authority  and  communicating  office- 
power  '.  This  is  why  the  Savoy  Declaration  puts  it  squarely  in  the 
hands  of  the  elders  of  the  church  concerned,  not  in  those  of  other 
churches,  but  times  have  changed. 

Since  therefore,  the  congregational  churches  have  declined 
the  custom  of  having  other  (ruling)  elders,  besides  the  pastors 
(or  teaching  elders)  the  practice  of  imposition  of  hands  has 
dropped  along  with  it.  Upon  the  whole,  one  cannot  help 
remarking  that  our  notions  about  the  design  of  imposition 
of  hands  probably  need  correction  ;  but  surely,  the  total  disuse 
of  the  practice  itself  is  not  very  consistent  .  .  . 

**Wks.  III.  pp.  225-7. 

25These  and  subsequent  sermons  of  the  period  referred  to  here  are  in  a 

collection  at  New  College,  London,  for  the  use  of  which  I  am  grateful 

to  the  authorities. 
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The  logic  of  this  explanation  is  most  attractive,  but  whether  it  is 
true  is  rather  doubtful. 

There  was  something  else  in  the  air.  In  that  Age  of  Reason, 
men  could  not  see  the  point  of  an  empty  symbol.  Calvinists  had 
long  held  that  extraordinary  powers  ceased  with  the  Apostles. 
What  nonsense  then  was  laying  on  hands.  It  is  no  longer  necessary, 
said  Thomas  Hall  at  Thomas  Towle's  ordination  in  1747/8,  '  since 
no  extraordinary  gifts,  or  miraculous  cures  are  now  to  be  expected.' 
The  Arian  wing  of  Dissent  went  on  to  question  ordination  itself, 
as  we  see  from  a  sermon  of  Thomas  Belsham  at  Exeter  at  Timothy 
Kenrick's  ordination,  1785.  Many  people  entirely  disapprove  the 
service  :  he  is  uneasy  about  it.  Ordination  is  a  public  occasion 
when  the  candidate  makes  his  pledges.  'No  new  powers,  nor 
qualifying  a  minister  to  perform  any  part  of  ministerial  duty  to 
which  he  was  not  before  equally  fitted  '  are  involved. 

Evangelicals  and  Order 

Meanwhile  the  resurgence  of  Independency  in  the  last  half  of 
the  century  in  the  wake  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  completely 
changed  the  face  of  things.  Maybe  real  insight  into  Congregational 
principles  suffered,  but  we  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  a  reign  of 
ecclesiastical  anarchy  resulted.  Fascinated  with  events  on  the 
continent,  preachers  might  explain  Congregationalism  in  terms  of 
Christians'  rights,  as  for  example  Robert  Winter  in  1794:  Con- 
gregationalists,  he  stated,  stand  for  '  the  right  of  all  Christians  to 
chuse  their  own  religious  instructors  '.2G  Nearly  forty  years  later 
when  the  newly  formed  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  issued  its  Declaration  of  Faith,  Church  Order  and  Discipline 
(1833)  we  find  the  calling  of  a  minister  treated  in  a  rather  secular 
fashion  and  ordination,  paraphrased  as  '  dedication  to  the  duties 
of  their  office ',  is  dismissed  in  three  lines.  R.  W.  Dale,  who  knew 
extremely  well  some  of  the  architects  of  the  document,  said  the 
Union  was  comprised  of  '  popular  preachers,  children  of  the 
Revival ',  who  were  indifferent,  '  perhaps  too  indifferent  to  the 
intellectual  forms  '  in  which  their  beliefs  were  set  forth.27 

One  has  spent  more  hours  than  one  cares  to  calculate  searching 
the  leaves  of  both  the  Evangelical  Magazine  and  the  Congregational 
Magazine  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  views  of  evangelicals  on 
ordination,  but  all  in  vain.  It  seems  that  no  one  bothered  whether 
it  was  an  ordination  or  an  induction  being  reported  ;  all  is  con 
fusion,  nothing  reliable.  Apart  from  recording  when  men  were  '  set 

26E.M.,  1794,  p.  30f. 

27Hist.  of  Eng.  Cong.,  p.  704. 
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apart  over '  their  congregations,  the  subject  but  rarely  occurs. 
Perhaps  we  can  add  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  much  less 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  1840s.  But  of  doctrine  nothing  has 
come  our  way. 

Maybe  Congregationalism  had  become  somewhat  secularized, 
popularized  and  confused  with  political  notions — this  would  con 
tinue — but  all  was  not  lost.  In  the  Congregational  Magazine  for 
1824  there  is  an  outcry  by  someone  who  calls  himself  Pluribus 
Unus  against  an  unusual,  irregular  ordination,  conducted  by  such 
unimpeachable  persons  as  William  Roby  of  Manchester  and 
Thomas  Raffles  of  Liverpool.  When  they  ordained  John  Holgate 
at  Orrel,  Wigan,  late  in  1823,  they  had  also,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  it  seems,  ordained  an  old  and  trusted  friend  of  theirs,  the 
long-suffering  agent  of  the  Lancashire  Itinerant  Society  who  had 
been  at  North  Meols  since  1807.  Was  it  consistent  with  Congre 
gational  discipline,  asks  the  challenger,  '  to  ordain  a  person  with 
out  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  the  church  over  which  he 
has  the  pastoral  care,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  ?  '  The  reply 
was  that  Mr.  Greatbach  had  no  opportunity  before  the  service  to 
ask  his  people,  but  took  the  first  opportunity  afterwards — a  lame 
reply.  But  it  says  something  for  Congregationalists  that  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  that  one  has  come  across  at  any  time.28 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  the  care  taken  over  ordination  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  its  infancy.  It  is  equally  remarkable 
that  the  missionaries  were  so  keen  to  be  ordained.  Indeed,  the 
first  two  volunteers  refused. to  sail  because  no  bishop  could  be 
found  willing  to  ordain  them.29  Four  of  the  original  missionaries 
who  went  to  Tahiti  in  the  Duff  were  ordained,  all  with  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  and  the  Society  was  proud  to  report  that  three  of 
them  were  ordained  by  'Episcopalian  Seceders,  Antiburghers, 
Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Methodists  all  united  '.30  Many 
years  later,  in  1839,  it  was  reported  that  one  of  the  men  who  had 
not  been  ordained,  an  Irishman,  W.  Henry,  a  carpenter  stationed 
at  Roby  Town,  Tahiti,  was  in  conflict  with  the  Board's  Pacific 
agent,  an  Anglican,  Samuel  Marsden,  for  practising  lay-celebration. 
His  defence  was  that  he  thought  his  valedictory  service  authorized 
him  '  to  administer  every  gospel  ordinance '.  He  was  a  long  way 
from  home  and  this  is  just  what  we  might  expect,  but  the  Board 


28C.M.,  1824,  pp.   167,  356.  For  Greatbach,  see  W.  G.  Robinson,  William 

Roby,  pp.  102,  106. 

29R.  Levett,  History  of  the  L.M.S.,  p.  118. 
30£.M.,  1795,  p.  206  ;  1796,  p.  385. 
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set  about  restoring  order.  In  South  Africa  the  Board  put  Vander- 
kemp  in  charge  and  when  he  died,  H.  Schmelen.  One  of  his  letters 
reports  in  a  single  sentence  what  must  have  entailed  a  journey 
across  arid  country  of  some  700  miles,  lasting  several  weeks: 
'  I  have  made  a  tour  to  Pella  in  order  that  Br.  Bartlett  might  be 
ordained  and  other  things  settled  about  mission  affairs.'  (1817)31 
Again,  the  records  of  the  Society  in  India  display  the  same  care  in 
reporting  ordinations.32  None  of  these  ordinations  were  of  a  kind 
to  please  John  Owen  ;  they  bore  a  more  catholic  impress,  though 
not  episcopal  in  the  strict  sense  ;  but  we  may  not  say  that  these 
evangelicals  had  no  care  for  order  in  making  missionary  ministers. 

At  home,  order  was  not  left  unattended  by  Congregationalists. 
We  may  all  disparage  the  attempt  of  the  Union  to  make  a  modern 
equivalent  of  the  Savoy  Declaration  in  their  Declaration  of  1833, 
but  we  should  not  neglect  their  long  tract  entitled  A  Declaration 
on  the  Congregational  Ministry  nine  years  later.  This  tract  on 
the  ministry  was  meant  to  be  a  reply  to  Tractarian  doctrine.  It  was 
authoritative,  having  been  submitted  paragraph  by  paragraph  to 
the  Union  Assembly,  and  passed.  It  tries  to  defend  Congrega 
tionalists  against  the  charge  of  disorderliness,  saying  that  they 
*  have  stood  for  liberty,  but  they  have  never  trampled  upon  order.'33 
The  tract  emphasizes  the  very  point  the  1833  document  failed  to, 
that  the  authority  is  Christ  himself.  The  Spirit  must  rule  and  the 
church  obey  and  order.  In  electing  a  minister  and  ordaining  him 
we  need  both  '  heavenly  influence  and  human  order '.  '  A  ministry 
is  authorized  because  it  has  the  sanction  of  Christ,  orderly  because 
it  has  that  of  the  church.'  Their  quarrel  with  the  Tractarians  was 
that  they  made  validity  depend  upon  order,  thus  making  the  divine 
depend  upon  the  human.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Congregational 
churches  gave  '  their  sanction  for  order,'  because  they  judged 
'  Christ  had  given  his  for  validity  '.34  Unhappily  the  document  is 
neither  profound  nor  comprehensive  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  election  and  ordination  was  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  new  generation  ;  it  left  the  minister-missionary 
out  of  account. 

It  appears  that  just  as  there  were  two  theological  schools  of 
thought  developing  in  the  early  Victorian  period,  the  older 
Calvinist,  and  the  newer  Arminian,  so  there  were  two  schools 


^Correspondence  files  at  the  C.C.W.M.,  London. 

32T.  H.  Hacker,  A  Hundred  Years  in  Travancore  (1908),  p.  54f. 

53Op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

.  dt.,  pp.  18-20,  28£ 
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of  thought,  one  older  and  one  newer,  about  ordination.  The  newer 
and  liberal,  in  revolt  against  the  older  and  orthodox,  was  contained 
peacefully  by  Congregationalism,  though  not  without  some  fears,35 
until  the  influence  of  German  theologians  in  the  middle  decades 
of  the  century  sharpened  the  issue,  and  the  liberal  school 
triumphed. 

Lay  Celebration 

No  minister  in  Congregationalism  was  more  honoured  and 
respected  than  George  Redford.  A  founder  of  the  Congregational 
Magazine,  said  to  be  the  man  who  drafted  the  1833  Declaration, 
Chairman  of  the  Union  in  1834,  holder  of  two  doctorates,  he  was 
the  most  fitting  elder  statesman  to  preside  at  the  service  when 
R.  W.  Dale  was  ordained  at  Can's  Lane,  Birmingham  in  1854.  In 
the  course  of  his  introduction  he  not  only  voiced  the  observations 
common  in  that  century,  that  the  ordination  involved  no  *  com 
munication  of  any  official  virtue,  grace  or  influence ',  and  that  it 
had  no  *  efficacy '  and  gave  no  authority  which  was  *  before 
possessed ',  but  he  went  further  and  said,  *  we  do  not  believe  the 
NT  restricts  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  to  those  who  have  been  ordained.'36  With  Dale  this 
became  something  of  a  principle.  In  his  influential  primer,  A 
Manual  of  Congregational  Principles  (1884),  he  says,  'An 
"  ordained  minister "  is  not  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the 
service  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  fragment  of  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  that  the  elements  require  any  official  consecration.' 
The  fact  that  it  was  customary  for  the  pastor  to  perform  this 
function  was  '  a  matter  of  propriety  and  order  '.37  Dale's  liberalizing 
views  accorded  well  with  Congregationalists  who  had  no  time  for 
the  sacerdotal  teachings  of  the  Oxford  Movement ;  but  they  did 
not  fasten  on  to  his  *  high  church '  teachings  about  the  real 
presence,  as  he  called  it,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he  evinced 
from  the  Savoy  Declaration,  in  opposition  to  prevalent 
memorialism.38  So  then,  Dale's  fight  for  lay  celebration  was  not 
promoted  by  any  slighting  of  the  sacrament,  such  as  many  Con 
gregationalists  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  in  the  last  century.39 

35See  Hamilton  of  Leeds,  quoted  in  Dale,  p.  705. 

36Sermons  at  R.  W.  Dale's  ordination. 

^Op.  cit.,  III.  iii. 

^History  of  Eng.  Cong.,  pp.  707-9  ;  and  Ecclesia,  I,  pp.  386-8.  The  1833 
Declaration  said  the  sacrament  was  '  to  be  celebrated  by  Christian 
Churches  as  a  token  of  faith  in  the  saviour  and  of  brotherly  love '.  This 
prevalent  view  Dale  attributed  to  Pye-Smith  and  Halley's  influence.  It 
was  merely  subjective. 

"C.H.S.T.,  xix,  p.  237. 
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But  Dale's  view  was  not  accepted  easily  and  there  is  evidence 
of  a  rear-guard  action  to  defend  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
by  ordained  men  only.  Our  evidence  is  not  in  literature  so  much  as 
in  records.  For  example,  in  1852  Hammersmith  church  arranged 
pulpit  supplies  with  New  College  during  an  interregnum  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College  wrote  saying  that  the  students  could  not, 
of  course,  celebrate  the  sacrament,  and  so  Dr.  Harris  would  come 
on  those  Sundays — at  the  normal  fee  of  20s.  per  sermon.40  In 
1862  Joseph  Stuchbery  solemly  removed  49  members  from  the 
Tiverton  church  roll  because  in  defiance  of  his  orders  they  attended 
a  celebration  by  Mr.  King,  an  unordained  evangelist  in  charge  of 
a  small  daughter  church.  No  doubt  this  pastor  was  thought  an 
old-fashioned  reactionary.41 

New  Sacramentalism 

The  tide  of  liberalism  swept  forward  relentlessly.  Ordination 
was  almost  drowned.  '  Among  Congregationalists  ',  said  Dale's  son 
and  biographer  in  1902,  '  when  a  minister  first  enters  upon  the 
work  to  which  he  has  given  himself,  it  is  customary  to  mark  the 
occasion  by  a  service  of  "  ordination  ".'42  Ordination :  a  custom. 
R.  J.  Evans,  who  became  secretary  of  the  London  Congregational 
Union  in  1907,  told  the  writer  that  in  those  days  ordinations  were 
chiefly  social  occasions  which  appalled  him,  and  he  has  put  on 
record  that, 

During  his  Chairmanship  of  the  L.C.U.,  T.  Yates  of 
Kensington  and  I  co-operated  to  draw  up  the  Order  of  Service 
of  Ordination  and  Induction.  That  Order,  with  some 
modification  still  commands  the  support  of  the  churches.  It 
lifted  such  services  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  dignity  and  fitness 
than  had  often  previously  been  characteristic  of  them.43 

The  year  before,  1917,  P.  T.  Forsyth's  Church  and 
Sacraments  was  published,  a  real  advance  in  doctrine,  raising 
Congregationalism  from  Victorian  individualism  and  voluntaryism. 
And  with  Forsyth  we  must  conclude  ;  his  prophetic  work  is  not 
yet  completed.  His  protest  is  against  casual  individualism,  against 
a  *  sprawling  and  shambling  type  of  Church  *  which  potters  '  in 
dressing  gown  and  slippers  .  .  .  and  to  do  this  as  a  principle,  in 
the  name  of  independence '.  '  No  authority,  no  church  '.41  In  a 
chapter,  '  The  Ministry  Sacramental '  he  contests  liberal  thinking 

40Hammersmith  Collection  at  Greater  London  Record  Office,  S.  Bank. 

41W.  P.  Authers,  Tiverton  Congregational  Church,  1660-1960,  p.  89. 

*2A.  W.  W.  Dale,  Life,  p.  94. 

^Reminiscences,  MSS.,  p.  29.  G.  London  Record  Office. 

440p.  cit.,  p.  81. 
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which  made  the  minister  '  the  talking  or  the  presiding  member ' 
appointed  for  the  sake  of  '  decency  and  order  in  the  Church '.  The 
4  Church  is  sacramental  as  a  living  element  and  vehicle  of  Christ's 
redeeming  grace '  (though  not  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation  for 
Incarnation  is  not  possible  in  a  '  quasi-personal  corporation '),  and 
the  ministry  is  the  organ  which  conveys  that  *  last  Reality,  which 
gives  the  soul  any  reality  it  has  '.  It  is  the  gospel  then  which 
makes  both  Church  and  ministry. 

The  ministry  does  not  make  the  ministry,  nor  does  the  Church. 
Apostolic  Succession  is  unacceptable.  The  Apostles  were  original 
witnesses  to  the  gospel,  but  this  was  '  historically  intransmissible ' ; 
ministers  plus  the  New  Testament  took  its  place,  i.e.  '  the  ministry 
of  the  Word '.  It  is  mistaken  to  think  the  Church  can  make 
ministers,  for  ministry  is  a  gift  of  God  to  the  Church.  The  Church 
has  selective  powers  to  discern  the  gospel  which  calls  the  man. 
The  Church  can  give  opportunity  to  him. 

In  ordination,  then,  two  authorities  must  meet :  the  *  creative 
and  sacramental  authority '  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  '  judicial  and 
licensing  authority  '  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  as  the  gift  of  ministry 
is  to  the  whole  Church,  the  authority  to  ordain  belongs  to  the 
greater  Church,  whilst  the  local  church  makes  the  opportunity. 
*  That  is  ordination,  which  no  single  congregation  has  power  to 
give,  but  only  the  greater  Church.'45 

To  sum  up  this  hurried  survey  we  can  say  that  the  centuries 
have  witnessed  a  movement  away  from  the  neat  doctrine  of  the 
ministry  and  ordination  seen  in  terms  of  the  local  church  as  the 
great  Church,  to  a  wider,  more  catholic  conception,  whilst  retaining 
the  significant  place  of  the  local  church  in  the  calling  and  ordina 
tion  of  ministers  by  election.  The  agelong  debate  over  the  laying 
on  of  hands  has  not  concluded.  Although  the  practice  is  most  com 
mon  it  is  not  obligatory  and  the  same  tolerance  over  the  symbolism 
has  continued  throughout  our  history. 

Rarely  has  ordination  been  unrespected  by  Congregationalists. 
Although  it  is  said  that  some  well-known  men  of  early  this  century 
were  never  ordained,  it  has  been  impossible  to  prove  the  point ; 
in  most  ages  men  have  sought  ordination. 

Except  in  Forsyth's  sense,  sacramental  views  of  the  ministry 
have  not  been  favoured  by  Congregationalists,  but  for  all  their 
love  of  liberty,  they  have  repeatedly  seen  the  necessity  for  order 
and  thus,  ordination. 

JOHN  H.  TAYLOR 
*50p.  cit.  p.  134ff. 


JOHN  TRASKE  (1585-1636) 
AND  LONDON  PURITANISM 

John  Traske  only  held  '  Traskite '  opinions,  namely,  that  the 
Mosaic  Laws  concerning  foods  and  the  Saturday  Sabbath  were 
binding  upon  Christians,  during  one  brief  period  of  his  life  in 
London.1  Unfortunately  for  him  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
neither  forgave  nor  forgot  this  lapse  into  '  Judaism '  and  were 
never  fully  convinced  that  his  recantation  was  genuine.  Their 
suspicions  were  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  his  former  disciples,  including  his  wife,  still  maintained 
'  Traskite '  views  years  after  John  Traske  had  himself  renounced 
them. 

Little  is  known  of  Traske's  career  before  his  arrival  in  London 
about  1615.2  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster  in  his  native 
Somerset,3  seems  to  have  been  ordained  about  16 II,4  and  once 
described  himself  as  formerly  a  preacher  at  Axminster  in  Devon.5 
It  was  also  later  reported  that  he  had  boasted  that  he  had  been 
accepted  for  the  ministry  although  he  had  '  never  byn  more  than 
a  guest  in  any  University.'6  He  had,  according  to  the  same  un 
sympathetic  source,  qualified  himself  by  the  production  of  *  a 
perfect  Summe  of  all  Divinity,  only  abstracted  by  his  owne  Con 
fession  out  of  Musculus  his  common  Places.'7  His  first  book,  pub- 

*E.  Pagitt,  Heresiography,  London  1661  'the  sixt  Addition'  is  the  most 
important  single  source  for  the  Traskites.  All  references  to  the  Heresio 
graphy  in  this  article  are  to  this  edition. 

"Heresiography,  p.  184  'about'  1617.  Reasons  for  believing  that  he  had 
arrived  in  London  before  this  include  (i)  the  publication  of  his  first  book 
there  in  1615  (ii)  his  marriage,  apparently  to  a  Londoner,  in  February 
1617  (iii)  time  needed  for  the  evolution  of  his  opinions  before  his  arrest 
in  1617  (iv)  the  statement  of  'T.S.',  a  Londoner,  dated  27  December 
1636  (E.  Norrice,  The  new  gospel  not  the  true  gospel,  London  1636, 
p.  7)  that  he  had  known  Traske  '  these  full  twenty  years.' 

^Heresiography,  ibid. 

4P.R.O.  S.P.I 6  Vol.  LXXII.45  'hee  hath  binn  a  licensed  preacher  above 
16  years '  in  a  document  written  shortly  after  30  July  1627. 

5John  Traske,  The  power  of  preaching.  London  1623.  The  titlepage 
described  him  as  '  Preacher  of  Gods  Word  sometimes  at  Axminster  in 
Devon:  afterwards  at  the  Fleete  in  London:  and  now  at  Tillingham  in 
Dengie  hundred  in  Essex.' 

6John  Falconer,  A  briefe  refutation  of  John  Trashes  iudaical  and  novel 
fancy es.  St.  Omer.  1618  p.  8.  Falconer  (1577-1656)  was  a  Roman  con 
troversialist  whose  information  about  Traske  apparently  came  from 
Romanists  imprisoned  with  him. 

7Ibid.,  p.  9.  Wolfgang  Musculus  (1497-1563)  was  a  Calvinist  whose  Loci 
Communes  were  translated  into  English  and  twice  printed  under  Elizabeth 
I  in  1563,  1578. 
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lished  in  London  in  1615,  was  called  A  pearle  for  a  prince  and 
afforded  evidence  that,  to  the  influence  of  Wolfgang  Musculus, 
there  had  been  added  the  emphasis  of  the  puritan  '  preparationist ' 
theologians  who  were  to  achieve  growing  importance  both  in 
Old  and  New  England.8  In  writing  to  help  those  seeking  saving 
faith  John  Traske  stressed  that,  whilst  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
gift  of  God,  nevertheless, 

*  the  ground  wher  Faith  is  sowen,  is  an  humbled  soule,  a 
wounded  spirit,  or  rent  heart,  to  such  God  giveth  the  grace 
of  Faith,  as  are  so  prepared  for  it ;  such  as  hunger  and  thirst 
for  it,  to  such,  and  to  none  but  such,  doth  hee  open  a  fountaine 
for  sinne,  and  for  vncleannesse.  Hereby  then  thou  maist 
examine  thy  selfe:  Hast  thou  sought  to  God  with  feare  and 
trembling,  as  the  Jailor  did  ?  Has  thou  felt  thy  soule  sick  with 
sinne  ?  Hast  thou  been  pressed  down  with  the  burden  thereof  ? 
Hath  thine  heart  melted  within  thee,  and  thine  eyes  gusht  out 
with  teares,  for  thy  sinnes  ?  '9 

Only  to  such,  he  argued,  would  saving  faith  be  given.  However, 
mainstream  puritanism  did  not  continue  to  satisfy  Traske.  As  one 
who  claimed  to  have  known  him  well  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  was  later  to  write,  whatever  way  John  Traske  took  in 
doctrinal  matters  he  always  *  marched  like  Jehu  most  furiously, 
making  divisions  in  the  Church  about  London.'10 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  February  1616/7,  to  Dorothy 
Coome11  Traske  was  a  widower  of  '  thirty-two  years  or  there 
abouts  '  living  in  the  city  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre :  his  bride  was 
a  spinster  of  the  same  age  and  from  the  same  parish.  An  account 
of  his  teaching  at  this  time  suggests  that  he  was  developing  a 
highly  individual  version  of  *  preparationist '  theology.  Whilst  it 
was  alleged  that  in  any  case  he  tended  to  walk  *  in  the  path  of 
non  conformity '  it  was  further  claimed  that  he  considered  all 
men  to  be  in  one  of  three  spiritual  conditions:  in  the  first  they 
were  unconcerned  for  their  salvation,  in  the  second  they  were  in 


8N.  Petti t,  The  heart  prepared,  Yale  1966.  Passim. 

9 John  Traske,  A  pearle  for  a  prince,  London  1615,  p.  lOf. 

10Edward  Norrice,  op.  cit.,  p.  7  quoting  *  T.S. '  as  '  an  honest  Citizen  of 
London'.  T.S.  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Taske  (Heresiography,  pp.  164- 
183).  Traske's  The  power  of  preaching  (1623)  was  printed  by  T.S.  but 
this  seems  to  have  been  Thomas  Snodgrass  who  died  in  1625  (R.  B. 
McKerrow,  A  dictionary  of  printers  and  booksellers  .  .  .  1557-1640. 
London  1910,  p.  250f.) 

"Guildhall  MS  10,091/6  in  which  his  wife's  maiden  name  appeared 
twice  as  Dorothy  Coome  and  once  as  Dorothy  Coone. 
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a  state  of  penitence  seeking  to  reach  the  third,  and  final  state, 
that  of  grace.12  In  addition  he  was  reported  to  insist  that  only  the 
converted  could  convert  others,  that  '  one  child  of  God  might 
know  anothers  election,  as  certainly  as  his  own ',  and  that  those 
who  had  reached  the  state  of  grace  need  no  further  penitence 
since  they  no  longer  committed  sin.13  It  is  not  clear  how  far  such 
allegations  were  the  garbled  and  inaccurate  reports  of  enemies. 

Certainly  it  appears  that  Traske's  sermons  not  only  moved  his 
hearers  to  immediate  tears  but  also  to  a  lasting  desire  for  peace 
with  God  so  that  '  many  by  his  Preaching  were  at  their  wits  end : 
and  spared  not  to  pull  down  their  bodyes  by  fasting,  watching, 
and  hard  labour  ;  which  he  then  prescribed,  as  a  means  to  mortifie 
the  flesh.'  It  seems  likely  that,  already,  the  congregation  he  had 
gathered  round  him  was  virtually,  if  not  formally,  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Meanwhile  he  came  to  require  express 
instructions  from  the  Bible  *  for  every  thing  that  was  done .'  Such 
an  emphasis  led,  naturally  enough,  to  a  growing  concentration 
upon  the  Old  Testament  where  detailed  regulations  for  the  ordering 
of  daily  life  could  be  discovered  or,  with  some  exegetical  ingenuity, 
deduced.  The  inevitable,  given  the  unhistorical  premises  of  the 
people  chiefly  concerned,  shortly  happened.  One  of  John  Traske's 
circle  of  intimates,  a  tailor  named  Hamlet  Jackson,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  regulations  governing  the  diet  of  God's  ancient 
people  were  also  binding  upon  Christians.  Jackson  soon  secured 
Traske's  agreement.  Traske  then  won  over  the  rest  of  their  group. 
For  them  it  was  now  a  fundamental  belief  that  *  whatsoever  is  to 
be  done,  if  there  be  a  law  for  the  doing  thereof,  we  are  to  leave 
all  mens  opinions,  and  follow  that  word  in  doing  it.'  The  next 
step  was  to  adopt  from  the  Old  Testament  what  mainstream 
Puritanism  had  more  wisely  defined  as  '  laws  ceremonial '  to  guide 
the  Traskites  in  their  *  building,  planting,  wearing  of  Apparel,  and 
sundry  other  things,  as  well  as  eating.'  Meanwhile  Hamlet  Jack 
son's  private  Biblical  studies  were  leading  him  to  the  belief  that 
the  Saturday-Sabbath  had  never  been  abrogated  by  God  and  that 
Christians  should  therefore  continue  to  keep  Saturday,  not  Sunday, 
as  their  weekly  day  of  rest  and  worship.14 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  point,  before  the  Saturday-Sabbath 
became  a  matter  of  general  concern  among  the  Traskites,  that  their 
leader  decided  to  ordain  four  messengers  to  go  out  to  proclaim 

12Heresiography,  184. 
13Norrice,  op.  cit.,  p.  6ff. 
^Heresiography,  184,  188,  189. 
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their  discovery  of  the  new  principles  for  Christian  living  and 
obedience  and,  in  addition,  *  to  cure  diseases  by  anointing  with 
oyl.'  The  stir  which  followed  provoked  the  authorities  to  action 
and  to  prosecution  and  Dr.  J.  E.  C.  Hill  has  linked  Traske's 
prosecution  with  signs  that  the  leaders  of  the  English  Church  were, 
at  this  time,  growing  anxious  about  an  upsurge  of  millennialist 
teaching.15  Whilst,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  hints  of 
apocalyptic  interests  among  the  Traskites  it  seems  clear  that  the 
centre  of  their  own  excitement  lay  elsewhere:  they  believed  that 
their  interpretation  of  Scripture  had  carried  them  back  to  the 
Apostles.  For  them  the  situation  was  that  '  the  whole  letter  of  the 
Scriptures  lying  dead,  from  the  Apostles  daies  to  our  times,  were 
now  revived  and  stood  upon  their  feet.'  So,  for  these  men  who 
had  always  been  taught  that  they  would  find  God  speaking  to 
them  in  every  part  of  Scripture,  the  ancient  law  codes  of  the 
pentateuch  sprung  to  new  life.  From  being  merely  an  extended 
sermon  illustration,  a  '  type '  pointing  forward  to  the  perfect 
redemption  wrought  out  at  Calvary,  it  glowed  with  a  new  relevance 
as  it  offered  infallible  instruction  for  the  daily  diet  and  daily 
doing  of  God's  saints  in  Jacobean  England.16 

It  was  with  this  fundamental  conviction  that  the  four  newly 
minted  apostles,  Hamlet  Jackson,  Returne  Hebdon,17  and  two 
others  were  dispatched  into  the  world.  After  the  mission  had  been 
launched  it  was  Hamlet  Jackson  who,  one  Saturday,  whilst  he 
still  practised  the  Sunday-Sabbath,  '  saw  a  shining  light  about 
him,  which  struck  him  into  an  amazement  .  .  .  And  thereupon 
he  concluded,  that  the  light  of  the  law  was  more  fully  discovered 
to  him,  than  to  any  since  the  Apostles.'18  Henceforth  he  was 
resolved  to  observe  the  Saturday-Sabbath.  Soon  he  had  won1 
Traske's  support  and  soon  Traske  had  begun  to  win  over  the 
others. 


15J.  E.  C.  Hill,  Society  and  Puritanism  in  P re-Revolutionary  England, 
London  1964,  p.  202. 

1GHeresiography,  p.  190. 

™Ibid.,  p.  192  suggests  Traske  won  Hebdon  for  the  Saturday-Sabbath.  In 
1648  A  guide  to  the  godly,  containing  material  by  Hebdon  bequeathed  by 
him  to  Mrs.  Traske  was  published  '  by  a  friend  of  hers '.  The  preface 
to  the  reader  stated  that  Hebdon  was  'A  Gentlemans  Sonne  ...  of 
Holmeshurst  in  the  county  of  Sussex '  who  had  died  twenty-three  years 
before  after  eight  years  imprisonment.  The  titlepage  announced  that  he 
had  died  in  the  King's  Bench  prison. 

ispleresiography,  p.   190. 
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What  happened  next,  and  the  circumstances  in  which,  apparently, 
Traske,  Jackson,19  Mrs.  Traske,  Hebdon  and  almost  certainly 
others,  were  arrested,  are  not  recorded.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  his  arrest  was  Traske's  appearance  before  the  Court  of  High 
Commission.  There  the  bishops  first  attempted  to  argue  him  back 
to  orthodoxy  but,  finding  him  stubborn,  they  imprisoned  him 
rather  more  strictly  than  was  common  in  those  days  '  that  hee 
might  not  infecte  others.'20  This  move  was  not  immediately  suc 
cessful  either  in  converting  Traske  or  in  keeping  his  views  from 
others.  It  was  reported  that  he  not  only  boasted  of  his  personal 
abilities  but  also  that  the  King,  the  Church  of  England,  '  and  all 
other  Protestant  Churches '  would  eventually  come  to  agree  with 
him.  Meanwhile,  after  studying  the  practices  of  some  early 
Christians  as  recorded  in  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius,  he 
adopted  the  Jewish  date  for  Easter  and  the  Jewish  festival  of 
Unleavened  Bread.  John  Falconer,  a  Roman  controversialist,  was 
more  impressed  with  Traske's  folly  than  with  his  consistency 
under  pressure  however,  and  warned  him  that  '  as  he  that  putteth 
him  selfe  on  a  stage  to  play  the  Fooles  part,  must  patiently  expect 
laughter  ...  so  Traske  broaching  his  hereticall  fancies,  must 
prudently  prepare  himselfe  to  be  more  then  smiled  at  by  iudicious 
Readers.'21  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  Traske 
took  himself  very  seriously :  when  he  learned  that  Edmund  Howes, 
who  was  preparing  the  continuation  of  Stow's  General  Chronicle 
of  England,  wanted  to  see  him  Traske  provided  a  very  full  account 
of  himself  for  the  historian's  benefit.  He  must  have  been  rather 
disappointed  with  the  meagre  details  which  Howes  eventually 
published.22 

Whilst  Falconer  sought  to  use  ridicule  to  answer  Traske  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  tried  a  different  method.  From  Novem 
ber  1617  until  he  found  himself  before  the  Star  Chamber  Court 
in  June  the  following  year,23  '  hee  was  only  allowed  the  Flesh 
meates  in  his  opynion  supposed  to  bee  forbidden.'  The  prisoner's 

™Ibid.,   Jackson   was  imprisoned  for  a  time   at  the  New  Prison,   Maiden 

Lane. 
20Bodleian  Library.  Rawl.  MS.  C.303  f.38.  This  was  transcribed  in  Trans. 

Bap.  Hist.   Soc.  V.    1916-17,  pp.  8-11  under  the  heading  '  Trask  in  the 

Star-Chamber  1619'.  This  was  later  corrected  to  1618  (ibid.,  p.  114). 
21John  Falconer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  19,  58.  Falconer  published  in  1618  and 

mentioned  how  Traske  had  kept  Easter:   he  must  therefore  be  speaking 

of    the    imprisonment    which    preceded    that   which    followed    the   Star 

Chamber  hearing  of  16  June  1618. 
22Stowe   (Ed.    E.    Howes),    Annales   or  a    General   Chronicle  of  England, 

London  1631,  p.  1029. 
23'  Trask  in  the  Star  Chamber  ',  op.  cit. 
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reaction  was  to  write  *  a  most  scandalous  letter '  to  the  king  com 
plaining  of  his  treatment  by  the  bishops.  This  produced  no  reply 
so  John  Traske  wrote  a  further  letter  repeating  his  former  com 
plaints  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  compounding  his  offence 
most  grossly  in  that  he  *  thirtie  two  tymes  useth  the  uncivill  terme 
of  Thow  and  Thee  to  the  Kinges  most  excellent  Maiestie  in  the 
said  letter.'  The  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber  briskly  found  him 
guilty  of  '  detraccion  and  scandall '  upon  his  sovereign  and  of  a 
seditious  attempt  *  to  divert  his  Maiesties  subjectes  from  their 
obedience  to  followe  him  and  his  Jewish  opynions.'  After  a  dis 
course  from  Lancelot  Andrewes24  the  barbaric  sentence  was  given. 

Traske  was  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  for  life,  he  was  to  be 
degraded  from  the  ministry,  he  was  to  be  whipped  from  the  Fleet 
to  the  Palace  of  Westminster  there  to  be  nailed  by  one  ear  to  the 
pillory  and  to  have  a  '  J '  burned  upon  his  forehead  *  in  token 
that  hee  broached  Jewish  opynions  '.  Next  he  was  to  be  whipped 
from  the  Fleet  to  Cheapside  there  to  have  his  other  ear  nailed  to 
the  pillory.  Finally  he  was  to  be  fined  £1,000.  It  is  probable  that 
the  physical  side  of  this  punishment  was  carried  out25  but  that, 
as  in  other  similar  cases,  the  fine  was  not  exacted. 

Traske's  disciples  were  not,  apparently,  treated  so  harshly: 
Hamlet  Jackson  was  soon  free.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife  he  emigrated  to  Amsterdam  where  he  finally  became  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism.  It  seems  likely  that,  even  before  he  left 
London,  Jackson  and  his  friend  Christopher  Sands  had  denied  that 
Jesus  was  Israel's  Christ.26  Sands,  in  his  turn,  had  won  Mary 
Chester  to  his  opinions  and,  although  a  spell  in  prison  seemed 
to  have  cured  her,  soon  after  her  release  she  returned  to  them.27 
Sands  was  himself  summoned  before  the  court  of  High  Commis 
sion  as  late  as  1635  on  charges,  which  he  denied,  of  Judaising.28 
Hebdon  died  in  prison  in  1625. 

Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  of  all  the  Traskites  was  Mrs.  Traske 
herself.  Although  for  a  time  in  the  same  prison  with  her  husband 
she  refused  to  share  his  quarters  and  refused  to  share  his  later 
recantation.  Both  then  and  later  she  rejected  all  attempts  made 
by  friends  to  alleviate  her  extreme  poverty  even  though  all  she 

^Heresiography,  pp.  198-208.  The  MSS  at  Cambridge,  mentioned  by  W.  T. 
Whitley,  '  Trask  in  the  Star  Chamber '  op.  cit.,  p.  12  were  not  records  of 
other  speeches  but  of  this. 

25Norrice,  op.  cit.,  p.  4  '  hee  was  stigmatized  with  the  letter  I,  in  the  fore 
head  for  a  lew  which  he  bare  to  his  last.' 

26Heresiography,  pp.  189-192.  Jackson  and  his  wife  were  both  dead  by  1635. 

27 1 bid.,  pp.  192-6. 

28Cal.  S.P.D.  1635/36  provide  several  references  but  little  information. 
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had  was  an  annuity  of  forty  shillings  and  what  she  earned  by 
doing  small  services  for  other  prisoners.  For  years  she  lived  on 
bread  and  water,  roots  and  herbs,  until  after  the  Long  Parliament 
arranged  her  transfer  to  the  Gatehouse  prison  and  she  met  Paul 
Best.29  He  had  been  imprisoned  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  now  began  not  only  to  win  her  over  to  flesh  and  wine 
once  more  but  also  to  his  own  brand  of  heterodoxy.  Unfortunately 
the  change  of  diet  made  Mrs.  Traske  ill  and  it  was  to  this  that  her 
death  shortly  afterwards  was  attributed.  Her  long,  and  almost 
lonely  obstinacy  (she  seems  to  have  had  at  least  one  active 
sympathiser,  a  former  maidservant)  has  some  significance  for  the 
history  of  the  Seventh-Day  Sabbath  in  puritan  England  since  it 
virtually  bridged  the  years  between  John  Traske's  congregation  in 
1617  and  the  years  after  1648  when,  once  more,  congregations  were 
gathered  to  practice  it.30 

Meanwhile  John  Traske  had  long  ago  published  his  own 
recantation,  A  treatise  of  libertie  from  Judaisme.^  Whether  or 
not  the  punishment  imposed  upon  him  had  undermined  his  earlier 
optimism  about  the  truth  and  coming  acceptance  of  his  teaching 
or  whether  it  was  the  shock  of  his  erstwhile  disciples'  conversion 
to  Judaism  which  finally  changed  his  mind  cannot  now  be  known. 
What  is  clear  is  that  in  1620  he  set  out  to  eat  his  former  words 
with  some  thoroughness.  Towards  the  end  of  this  somewhat 
indigestible  exercise,  which  was  presumably  a  condition  of  his 
release,  he  wrote,  '  if  any  say  I  doe  hereby  vilifie  my  selfe :  I 
answer  I  will  be  yet  more  vile,  if  humble  submission  to  my  holy 
Mothers  Authoritie  be  to  be  esteemed  basenesse.' 

What  happened  to  Traske  between  the  publication  of  his 
recantation  and  his  pamphlet  entitled  The  power  of  preaching 
(1623)  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  been 
granted  some  recognition  as  a  minister  once  more  since,  on  the 
titlepage,  he  described  himself  as  '  Preacher  of  Gods  Word  ...  at 
Tillingham  in  Dengie  hundred  in  Essex.' 

When  he  was  in  trouble  with  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1627  an 
anonymous  manuscript  account  (which  was  not  in  his  own  writing) 

29Paul  Best  was  a  '  close  Prisoner  in  the  Prison  of  the  Gatehouse '  on 
10  June  1645  H.  J.  McLachlan,  Socinianism  in  Seventeenth  Century 
England,  Oxford  1951,  p.  152. 

ZQHeresiography,  pp.  196f,  21  Of.  The  account  of  the  Traskites  was  introduced 
(p.  184)  'for  an  Admonition  to  Quakers  and  Sabbatarians'  and  the 
comment  was  made  (p.  197)  that  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Traske  'there 
was  an  end  of  her  Sect,  in  less  than  half  a  generation,  '  tis  true  it  begins 
of  late  to  be  revived  again  ;  but  yet  faintly :  The  progress  it  makes  is  not 
observed  to  be  much.' 

31London,  1620,  '  printed  by  W.  Stansby  for  N.  Butter.' 
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which  has  now  found  its  way  into  the  State  Papers  and  is  entitled 
'  A  true  report  of  Mr.  Traske  his  proceedings  '  claimed  that  he  had 
been  '  though  silenced  once  yet  restored  againe  by  the  high  com 
mission,  and  hath  preached  before  an  Archbyshop  with  appro 
bation,  many  other  bishops,  and  divines  present  at  the  same 
tyme,  sence  that  hath  exercised  his  ministery  7  yeares  together 
with  good  likeing  of  the  Minister  and  congregation  as  his  severall 
testemonyes  may  declare.'  The  occasion  of  the  sermon  before  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  seven  years  before  was,  presumably,  his 
formal  recantation  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission  but  the 
narrative  went  on  to  hint  at  further  troubles  which  had  attended 
Traske  and  of  further  minor  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  It  reported  that  once  more  since 
1620  he  had  been  suspended  from  functioning  as  a  minister  *  yet 
freed  from  that  by  his  Maiesties  pardon  under  the  great  seale, 
and  if  hee  want  a  Curates  Lycense  for  ye  Last  place  he  was  in, 
hee  was  alsoe  ready  to  take  it  out,  and  onely  hindered  by  the 
Incumbent  who  retayned  him  with  him  not  as  his  curate  but  as 
his  friend.'32  With  all  the  obscurities  of  this  document,  which 
reads  rather  as  if  dictated  as  an  apologia  by  Traske  himself,  it  is 
clear  that  he  did  not  lack  friends  in  London. 

The  affair  with  which  he  was  involved  in  1627  supports  this 
view.  It  appears  that  a  certain  person,  belonging  to  London  puritan 
circles,  one  Joshua  Purcas,  was  executed  for  rape  on  30  July  1627 
at  Newgate.  The  case  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  straight 
forward  and,  rather  surprisingly,  appears  to  have  been  mixed  up 
with  ecclesiastical  politics.  In  a  letter  to  William  Laud  the  Bishop 
of  London  said  that  Purcas  had  been33  *  a  violent  Puritane '  and 
that  members  of  that  party  in  the  city  had  *  labored  much  for  his 
life  and  spoke  that  which  displeased  the  Recorder  as  if  he  fared 
the  worse  for  his  Religion  at  which  ye  Recorder  was  much  dis 
pleased.'  This  was  the  background  to  a  complaint  about  Traske 
who  had  been  intended,  the  Bishop  believed,  to  preach  the  funeral 
sermon  for  Purcas  where,  it  was  rumoured, '  he  would  have  iustified 
him  and  have  censured  the  proceedings  against  him  and  I  believe  it 
for  the  church  was  so  full  of  that  faction.'  When  the  bishop  forbade 
Traske  to  preach  and  ordered  the  curate  to  take  his  place  the 
congregation,  rather  pointedly,  melted  away. 

A  record  of  Traske's  examination  before  his  bishop  on  9  August 
1627  shows  that  whilst  he  firmly  claimed  to  have  abandoned  the 

32RR.O.  SP/ 16/72  f.45a,  b. 
33P.R.O.  SP/ 16/73  f.7  1  August  1627. 
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Jewish  Sabbath  he  had  to  admit  that  his  wife  still  remained  con 
vinced  of  it  '  notwithstanding  all  the  reasons  he  can  gyve  her  to 
the  contrary.'  He  admitted  that  he  had  spoken  to  Purcas  in  New 
gate  prison  by  permission  of  the  chaplain  but  affirmed  that,  far 
from  insisting  upon  the  prisoner's  innocence,  he  had  chiefly  sought 
to  persuade  him  to  confess  his  guilt.  He  had  been  '  utterly  un 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  till  that  day ',  Saturday  28  July, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  another  minister  he  had  been  summoned 
by  Purcas's  relatives  to  visit  him.  Traske  had  offered  prayer  at  the 
execution  at  Tyburn  but  in  that  prayer  he  affirmed  that  he  had 
said  nothing  improper  to  the  occasion,  furthermore,  he  claimed, 
he  had  never  said  he  thought  Purcas  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  had  been  condemned  but  only  that  he  *  hath  sayde  to 
divers  that  att  the  tyme  of  his  death  he  denyed  it  stoutly.'34 

Traske  then  explained  that  he  had  been  invited  to  preach  at  the 
funeral  but  had  refused  since  he  had  an  appointment  to  preach 
at  a  Christening  at  St.  Sepulchre's.  The  Christening  had  been  fixed 
a  week  before  and  a  crowd  of  Purcas's  friends  had  attended  under 
the  impression  that  Traske  was  going  to  speak  about  him.  This, 
Traske  claimed,  he  had  had  no  intention  of  doing. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  what  the  real  situation  was  but  Traske's 
version  is  quite  plausible:  he  was  quite  innocently  the  tool  of 
circumstance  and  episcopal  suspicions  dating  from  his  earlier 
'  Judaising '  phase.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possibly  significant 
that  the  friends  of  Joshua  Purcas  called  for  his  help:  it  seems 
certain  that  his  known  commitment  was  to  militant  puritanism 
rather  than  to  the  episcopal  authorities. 

At  all  events,  guilty  or  not  in  the  Purcas  affair,  it  seems  that  he 
was  for  a  time  imprisoned  and  suspended  once  more  from 
exercising  his  ministry.  This  was  indicated  by  his  letter,  dated 
13  June  1629,  addressed  to  William  Laud  who  was  by  this  time 
himself  Bishop  of  London.35  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever 
restored  to  favour  again. 

One  of  those  who  had  evidently  given  Traske  a  measure  both 
of  protection  and  employment  during  the  1620's  was  probably 
Sir  Richard  Strode  of  Cattistock,  Dorset.  The  dates  of  their  con 
nection  are  unknown  and  the  matter  was  only  raised  incidentally 
when  Sir  Richard  was  cited,  in  June  1634,  before  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  as  the  result  of  a  family  quarrel.  It  seems  likely 
that  Strode's  earlier  friendship  with  Traske  was  only  dragged  into 

34P.R.O.  SP/ 16/73  f.64  9  August  1627. 
L  S.P.D.  1628/9  P.376. 
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the  case  in  an  attempt  to  prejudice  the  court  against  him.  At  all 

events  they  complained  that,  although  he  had  known  that  Traske 

had  been  suspended  from  the  Anglican  ministry  in  1618  he 

4  did  beare  great  Respect  to  the  said  John  Thraske,  and  did 

much  countenance  him  and  ...  a  few  years  last  past  did 

entertaine  the  said  Thraske  into  his  house,  where  he  the  said 

Thraske  did  pronounce  prayers  ex  tempore  and  expounded  a 

chapter  or  text  of  Scripture  to  the  said  Sir  Richard  Stroud 

and  his  family.  And   besides   the  said   Sir  Richard   Stroud 

carried  him  the  said  Thraske  abroad  with  him  into  the  Country 

to  preach  in  other  places.  And  the  said  Sir  Richard  became  a 

Suitor  unto  the  late  Lord  Bp  of  Canterbury  and  other  his 

Maties     Commissioners     ecclesiastical     for     Mr.     Thraskes 

restitution  and  dismission  out  of  the  Commission  Court  .  .  .  '36 

Strode's  answer,  far  from  being  a  denial  of  his  relationship  with 

Traske  was  a  defence  of  his  actions  on  the  ground  that  he  had 

understood  that  Traske 

'  long  before  he  was  entertained  by  him  had  recanted  his 

erronious  opinions  and  had  preached  publiquely  abroad  in 

the  Cittie  of  London  and  other  places  which  induced  him  to 

conceive  that  he  had  bene  restored  againe  to  the  exercise 

of  his   functions   in  the  ministery  by  order  of  this   Court.' 

Unfortunately  although  it  seems  likely  that  Traske  had  known 

Sir  Richard  before  he  first  went  to  London37  no  other  evidence 

concerning  their  relationship  appears  to  remain.  It  may,  indeed, 

be  significant  that,  for  the  hearing  in  1634,  Strode  had  thought  it 

wise  to  arm  himself  with  a  certificate  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to 

the  effect  that  he  was  not  himself  now  guilty  of  any  ecclesiastical 

irregularities.  He  had  now  both  *  left  gadding  abroad  to  other 

Ministers  '  and  had  discarded  Traske  some  years  before.  In  the 

years  of  William  Laud's  ascendancy  it  was  well  even  for  West 

Country  gentry  of  puritan  leanings  to  read  carefully. 

Meanwhile,  at  some  stage  during  the  1630's,  John  Traske  had 
joined  the  London  Independent  congregation  which  had  been  led 
at  the  beginning  by  Henry  Jacob.38  His  only  appearance  in  their 
records  narrated  the  circumstances  at  his  death  in  1636:  'John 
Trash  was  taken  by  Rag  at  Mr.  Digbys  and  .  .  .  was  had  to  ye 

36RR.O.  SP/ 16/261  ff.55b,  56a. 

37John  Falconer,  op.  cit.,  p.  10  speaks  of  Traske's  *  aboad  with  Maister 
Drake  in  Devonshire'.  Sir  Richard's  sister  Joan  had  married  Francis 
Drake  Esq.,  (Diary  of  Walter  Yonge,  Camden  Society.  1848  p.  xxx). 

38Cf.  Champlin  Burrage,  Early  English  Dissenters,  2  Vols.  Cambridge  1912 
for  a  transcript  of  these  records  at  II.  pp.  292-302. 
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Lord  Mayor  .  .  .  and  was  committed  to  ye  Poultrey  Counter  for 

ten  days  and  then  was  released  upon  Bail,  wanted  his  health  and 

was  shortly  after  translated.'  The  ever-curious  '  T.S '  was  able  to 

recount  the  circumstances  of  his  burial : 39 

'  Mr.  Traske  had  at  last  turned  himselfe  to  the  Jacobites,  or 

semi-separatists  in  one  of  whose  houses  he  dyed  (at  least  the 

mans  wife  being  that  way)  from  whose  house  some  of  that 

societie  carried  him  to  his  grave  in  Lambeth  Churchyard, 

where  they  cast  him  in,  with  the  heeles  that  way  that  the 

heads  of  other  men  lie,  contrary  to  all  men,  and  least  the 

Minister  should  come  to  bury  him,  according  to  the  order, 

they  ranne  all  away,  and  there  left  him  to  bee  covered  by 

others  .  .  .  ' 

For  the  writer  it  is  clear  that  this  rather  pitiful  end  summarised 
Traske's  life.  Since  he  had  run  from  one  unorthodoxy  to  another,  it 
was  hardly  surprising  that  in  his  grave  he  should  be  '  with  the  heels 
that  way  that  the  heads  of  other  men  lie.' 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  it  appears  that  he  had  been  working 
with  one  Rice  Boy  who  also  had  had  links  with  the  Jacob-Lathrop 
congregation.40  The  two  had  adopted  views  which  Edward  Norrice 
had  flatly  described  as  Antinomian.  He  alleged  that  Traske  claimed 
that  the  truly  converted  were  '  as  free  from  sinne  as  lesus  Christ ', 
that  saving  faith  is  not  to  be  evidenced  '  by  any  signes,  fruits  or 
effects  but  only  by  the  perswasion  it  selfe,'  and  that  ministers 
invoking  the  Law  in  their  teaching  were  '  Legalists  '.  Apparently 
Traske's  latest  views  were  actually  published  '  since  his  death  (as 
its  suspected)  by  Mr.  Boye '  but  the  book  does  not  seem  to  have 
survived.  It  was,  Norrice  claimed,  entirely  characteristic  of  John 
Traske  to  be  *  turning  from  one  opinion  to  another,  as  the  yeare 
turned  about,  but  never  setling  in  the  truth.'41 

Such  was  the  career  of  John  Traske :  a  shadow  on  the  frontiers 
of  English  puritanism,  sometimes  coloured  by  personal  heterodoxy, 
always  under  the  sword  of  episcopal  displeasure,  normally  able  to 
find  some  who  would  respond  to  his  preaching  and,  at  last  finding 
a  home  among  the  earliest  London  Independent  congregation. 

B.  R.  WHITE 


39Edward  Norrice,  op.  cit.,  p.  8.  Compare  Heresiography,  p.  196  which 
ended  the  narrative  of  Traske's  burial :  '  before  he  was  covered,  the  Mr. 
of  the  house  where  he  died,  caused  him  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  the 
ordinary  way.' 

40Champlin  Burrage,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  299. 

41Edward  Norrice,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 


PHILIP   DODDRIDGE  ON 
SIR  JOHN  DODDRIDGE 

Philip  Doddridge  enjoyed  a  wide  and  varied  acquaintance  and 
amongst  it  was  the  Revd.  John  Jones  (1700-1770),  an  eccentric 
country  clergyman  best  known  as  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Free  and  candid  disquisitions  relating  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  means  of  advancing  religion  therein,  1749.  Doddridge  and 
Jones  became  acquainted  at  some  time  in  the  1730's  when  the 
latter  was  curate  of  Abbots -Ripton  in  Huntingdonshire  and  there 
are  several  letters  from  him  to  Doddridge  in  J.  D.  Humphreys: 
Correspondence  and  Diary  of  Philip  Doddridge,  and  also  an 
interesting  account  by  Doddridge  of  a  visit  from  Jones  in  1736. 

Jones  was  an  indefatigable  scribbler  and  one  of  his  literary 
projects  was  for  a  grand  biographical  dictionary.  The  scheme  came 
to  grief  from  over  elaboration  but  during  the  1730's  he  collected 
widely  for  it  and  his  collections  for  this  are  amongst  his  many 
manuscripts  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library  where  the  greater  part  of 
them  form  MS.  Jones  B.48.  Amongst  these  papers  is  the  following 
account  of  Sir  John  Doddridge  (1555-1628)  a  noted  Judge  in  his 
day  and  the  brother  of  Philip  Doddridge's  great  grandfather.  It  is 
not  in  Philip  Doddridge's  handwriting  but  he  signed  it  and  made 
some  corrections.  The  anecdote  of  the  candlesticks  has  not,  I 
believe,  hitherto  appeared  in  any  account  either  of  Sir  John  or 
of  Philip  Doddridge. 

*  Sr.  John  Doddridge  was  remarkable  for  ye  attentive  care  wth 
wch  he  heard  causes,  &  inflexible  Justice  wth  wch  he  determin'd 
them.  He  generally  sat  upon  ye  Bench  wth  his  Eyes  shut,  &  his 
memory  was  so  strong  yt  wthout  ye  assistance  of  Notes  he  could 
circumstantially  remember  ye  whole  Evidence  yt  had  been  given  in, 
even  in  a  very  long  cause,  If  he  had  any  suspicion  of  unjust  Designs 
Forgeries  Perjuries  &  ye  like,  he  applied  the  utmost  of  his  Sagacity 
to  detect  &  expose  them.  A  little  Story  wch  is  an  instance  of  ys 
has  been  long  in  our  Family.  A  Gentleman  of  a  good  estate,  but 
large  Family  had  been  sued  by  a  Person  who  on  ye  credit  of 
false  deeds  pretended  a  right  to  the  Estate  ;  &  Sr.  John  alarm'd  by 
some  suspicious  circumstances  examin'd  ye  Affair  wth  such 
dexterity,  yt  he  unravell'd  ye  whole  falshood,  so  that  ye  Rescue 
of  of  [sic,  the]  Defendents  Family  from  Ruin  was  more  owing  to 
ye  Judge  than  to  his  own  Council.  When  Sr.  John  came  off  ye 
circuit  ye  Gentleman  sent  him  a  present  of  a  large  pair  of  silver 
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candlesticks  curiously  wrought  &  of  considerable  value  ;  Sr.  John 
was  call'd  out  of  his  study,  &  ye  servant  deliver'd  his  Compliment 
wth  ye  Present  but  Sr.  John  giving  ye  Messenger  a  piece  of  gold 
dismiss'd  him  wth  ys  remarkable  answer  ;  Go  &  tell  your  master 
yt  he  is  to  thank  ye  Justice  of  his  cause  &  not  me,  &  let  him  know 
yt  I  neither  take  bribes  to  do  wrong  nor  rewards  for  doing  right. 
He  continued  all  his  Life  in  ye  Church  of  England,  but  was  a 
great  Favourer  of  ye  Puritans,  &  did  his  utmost  to  protect  ym  from 
vexatious  Prosecutions.  He  was  uncle  &  godfather  to  ye  Revd. 
Mr.  John  Doddridge  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Doddridge  a  merchant  ye 
Judges  Brother  ;  ys  godson  &  nephew  of  his  (my  Grandfather) 
was  afterwards  ejected  from  ye  living  of  Sheparton  in  Middlesex. 
He  was  a  person  very  remarkable  in  his  Day  for  his  acceptable 
preaching  &  serious  Piety,  of  wch  some  MSS.  remaining  in  my 
hand  are  Testimonies,  particularly  several  Letters  to  his  Children. 

P.  Doddridge.  Oct.  29.  1737.' 

JOHN  CREASEY 
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Dissenters  in  Public  Aj fairs  in  Mid-Victorian  England  by  F.  R. 
Salter  (Friends  of  Dr.  Williams's  Library  Lecture,  1967,  from 
Dr.  Williams's  Trust,  14  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.I,  5s.)  This 
is  a  record  of  a  most  enchanting  lecture  given  shortly  before  Frank 
Salter  died.  It  was  a  privilege  to  hear  it  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
read  it.  It  covers  the  fields  of  local  and  parliamentary  government, 
education  and  the  press,  temperance  and  disestablishment, 
philanthropy  and  the  Trade  Unions  ;  it  deals  with  the  question  of 
leadership  in  radical  politics  and  why  no  one  save  possibly  John 
Bright  came  near  it.  Ministers  in  Need  by  Ronald  W.  Thompson 
(Baptist  Church  House,  4  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.I, 
n.p.,  1968)  is  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  Aged  and  Infirm  Dissenting  Ministers,  1818-1968.  J.H.T. 

In  The  Emergence  of  Hyper-Calvinism  in  English 
Nonconformity,  1689-1765  (The  Olive  Tree,  2  Milnthorpe  Road, 
London  W.4,  pp.  171,  21s.)  Peter  Toon  gives  an  account  of 
one  such  cul-de-sac,  if  this  is  not  too  unfair  a  designation  of  a 
movement  which  gave  rise  to  the  Gospel  Standard  Strict  Baptist 
churches,  which  apparently  still  '  officially  support  no  missionary 
societies  '. 

Hyper-Calvinism  is  defined  as  '  a  system  of  the  doctrines  of 
God,  man  and  grace,  which  was  framed  to  exalt  the  honour  and 
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glory  of  God  and  did  so  at  the  expense  of  minimising  the  moral 
and  spiritual  responsibility  of  sinners  to  God.'  *  Hyper-Calvinism 
led  its  adherents  to  hold  that  evangelism  was  not  necessary '. 

A  sketch  is  given  of  the  essential  elements  of  Calvin's  theology, 
followed  by  a  brief  account  of  the  modifications  made  in  his 
system  by  the  generation  of  theologians  which  succeeded  the  great 
Reformer.  The  trends  of  nonconformist  theology  in  the  first  half 
of  the  18th  century  are  outlined:  the  emergence  of  Deism, 
Arianism  and  a  rationalistic  spirit. 

The  heart  of  the  book  consists  of  an  account  of  the  thought 
of  three  ministers  ;  Lewis  Wayman,  a  Congregationalist,  and 
John  Gill  and  John  Brine,  both  Baptists. 

The  whole  book  is  carefully  and  fully  documented.  A  somewhat 
pedestrian  account  of  a  far  from  exciting  movement.  W.W.B. 

Peter  Toon  hopes  to  publish  The  Correspondence  of  John  Owen 
and  has  found  70  letters  so  far.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  the 
whereabouts  of  any  letters  in  church  books,  etc. 
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The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  England, 
Vol.  XIII  No.  4  May  1967,  includes  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
account  by  A.  L.  Macarthur  of  '  1876  and  the  Unity  of  the 
Church'.  Doris  N.  Nix  writes  on  'Christopher  Love  1618-51.' 
Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XIV  No.  1 
October  1967,  has  an  article  by  A.  Ruston  on  'Radical  Non 
conformity  in  Hackney,  1805-1845.' 

The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society,  Vol.  51  No.  2. 
1966,  is  a  varied  issue  with  articles  ranging  from  '  George  Fox's 
1662  Appeal  for  Money'  to  one  on  '  Agrarian  Unrest  and  the 
Early  Lancashire  Quakers  '. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXII  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  (January-October 
1967)  No.  1  includes  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  place  and  influence 
of  Dissenters  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  industrial  towns 
('  Dissent  in  Urban  Yorkshire,  1800-1850 '  by  R.  W.  Ram)  In  No. 
2  Christopher  Hill  comments  on  the  complexity  of  the  denomina 
tional  pattern  in  16th  and  17th  century  England  ('History  and 
Denominational  History').  No.  3  is  a  special  issue  consisting  of 
articles  offered  as  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Ernest  Payne.  '  The  Non 
conformist  Conscience '  by  G.  W.  Rusling  is  of  particular  interest. 
Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Parts 
1,  2,  3  (February-October  1967).  W.W.B. 
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*  CHAPELS  IN  CRISIS 

MEN  AND  ISSUES  IN  VICTORIAN  EASTERN  ENGLAND 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  22  November  1871,  there  was  an 
ordination  service  in  Salem  Chapel,  York.  Such  occasions  were 
habitually  described  as  at  once  solemn  and  delightful,  it  being  a 
tendency  for  Dissenters  to  turn  their  grandest  functions  into 
jamborees.  On  this  occasion  the  ordinand  was  an  alumnus  of 
Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham.  He  was  '  a  free  lance  among 
men — whose  point  was  always  sunk  before  God ',  and  his  name 
was  John  Hunter.1  The  preacher  was  John  Hunter's  principal, 
Dr.  Simon.  James  Parsons,  Hunter's  predecessor,  and  a  vastly 
different  sort  of  man,  who  had  made  York  and  Parsons  synonymous 
in  nonconformist  eyes,  was  associated  in  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
A  contemporary  of  Hunter,  James  Ward  of  Cambridge,  gave  an 
address  which  added  to  an  already  controversial  reputation.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  the  summer  of  1872,  the  chapel  was  the  setting  for  a 
Victorian  scene  :  James  Ward  announcing  his  sermon  subject, 
*  The  Name  of  Jesus — the  name  which  is  above  every  name ',  and 
then,  by  way  of  pointed  introduction,  adding  *  Jesus  Christ — a 
perfect  gentleman '  :  and  at  that  a  rustle  of  silks  as  the  wife  of  the 
Liberal  M.P.,  who  was  also  Lord  Mayor  and  Senior  Deacon  of 
Salem,  sailed  out,  horrorstruck  at  her  Saviour  being  placed  so 
firmly  in  a  class  of  society  which  she  had  reached  with  difficulty. 

Savour  the  contradictions  in  this  :  Dr.  Simon  whose  college  was 
riddled,  so  it  was  feared,  with  religious  liberalism ;  James  Ward  a 
former  senior  student  who  later,  as  Fellow  of  a  Cambridge  College, 
would  help  to  mould  an  undergraduate  called  Bertrand  Russell; 

*This   paper   was    delivered    to   the    Society    at   its   Annual    Meeting    on 
22  May  1968. 

1P.  T.  Forsyth,  quoted  in  L.  S.  Hunter,  John  Hunter,  D.D.  :  a  life,  1921, 
p.  289. 
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John  Hunter,  a  kindred  spirit,  but  strong  enough  to  remain  an 
Independent  churchman,  a  man  who  had  known  childhood  con 
version  when  showers  of  blessing  fell  upon  Scotland  in  1 859 ; 
and  Salem,  York.  Six  hundred  of  its  people  asked  Hunter  to  their 
pulpit  when  he  was  only  22,  yet  it  was  a  fellowship  still  dominated 
by  Parsons,  whose  antique  rhetoric  was  the  chapel's  only  ornament ; 
it  would  be  the  chapel  where  Moody  would  preach  his  first  English 
sermon,  Sankey  sitting  in  the  choir.  But  John  Hunter,  its  pastor  at 
this  time,  would  be  able  in  later  years  to  persuade  his  Glasgow 
congregation  to  tolerate  a  memorial  window  commemorating 
Bishop  Colenso,  among  others,  with  the  figure  of  Isaiah  whose  face 
was  the  face  of  George  Macdonald ;  he  almost  convinced  his 
London  congregation  that  a  rood  beam  with  a  cross  on  it  would 
look  nice,  particularly  when  he  had  a  male  choir  in  surplices,  and  a 
chancel  where  the  table  was  strangely  like  an  altar. 

We  have  here  a  miniature  of  a  theology  which  is  becoming 
kindlier  and  more  imprecise,  of  externals  which  are  becoming 
richer  and  more  fashionable.  When  these  things  are  set  in  the 
context  of  Congregational  churches,  which  of  them  plays  the  larger 
part  in  such  development  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  a  firm  and 
dominating  personality  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  that  perennial  conflict 
between  social  position  and  religious  prejudice,  in  which  religion  is 
seldom  the  ultimate  victor  ?  How  many  chapels  suffered  the  out 
raged  rustling  of  the  silks  of  a  Lady  Leeman  ?  The  mere  historian 
is  loth  to  ascribe  change  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  is  sceptical  of 
the  precise  effect  of  theological  controversies  upon  men  in  the 
pew — to  what,  then,  may  he  ascribe  the  change  ? 

Forsyth,  paying  a  funeral  tribute  to  Hunter,  noted  '  his  great 
master  Maurice '  and  commented  *  He  did  not  always  get  quite 
alongside  the  religious  mind  of  his  own  communion  because  he 
had  found  his  soul  outside  it,  as  it  then  was  '.2  Silvester  Home,  in 
his  Popular  History,  underlines  this  development  when  he  affirms 
that  no  churchmen  were  so  permeated  with  Broad  Church  principles 
as  Free  Churchmen.3 

It  is  doubtless  unadventurous  to  attribute  the  changes  within 
our  churches  to  the  influence  of  the  great  Broad  Churchmen,  and 
yet  there  was  something  in  the  warm  and  woolly  nature  of  what 
good  men  thought  F.  D.  Maurice  and  his  disciples  were  trying  to 
get  across  to  them,  that  could  seep  through  the  chinks  and  crevices 

*Ibid.,  p.  290. 

3C.  Silvester  Horne,  A  Popular  History  of  the  Free  Churches  1903,  5th  ed., 
p.  390. 
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even  of  Independent  churches.  A  rediscovery  of  the  Incarnation 
was  something  at  once  disturbing  and  alluring  for  Independent 
churchmen  in  an  age  which  treasured  the  *  responsibilities  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  individual  life  '.4 

I  wish  to  illustrate  this  by  considering  certain  congregations  in 
eastern  England  in  the  later  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
were  in  turmoil.  There  was  in  them  a  more  or  less  clear  theological 
division,  and  somewhere  in  the  troubles,  it  so  happens,  there  figures 
Spring  Hill  College.  I  do  not  really  wish  to  trace  a  pattern,  because 
this  is  selective  history — I  have  chanced  upon  certain  churches  and 
have  selected  sufficient  material  from  them  to  enable  me  to  prepare 
a  paper.  Moreover,  unless  the  evidence  is  crystal  clear, — and  it 
seldom  is — it  is  dangerous  to  make  too  precise  a  distinction  between 
odium  theologicum  and  the  pious  fancies  of  good  taste. 

In  the  1870's  and  1880's  there  was  unease  even  in  the  thickened 
countryside  of  the  East  Anglian  towns.  The  shadow  of  agricultural 
depression  was  never  far  away,  yet  many  of  the  congregations 
had  entered  an  heroic  age  in  which  any  disruption  could  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  complement  to  healthy  rebuilding.  These 
were  strong  congregations,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
legendary  chairs  in  the  aisle.  In  an  England  where  Liberalism  was 
rampant  and  where  foreign  travel  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas 
Cook,  the  General  Baptist,  or  Henry  Lunn,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  was  luring  deacons  away  from  the  boarding  houses  of 
Torquay  or  Barmouth,  it  might  be  expected  that  social  tensions 
would  find  expression.  And  where  were  tensions  more  likely  than 
in  chapels  whose  apses,  or  trefoil-ended  pews,  or  five-lighted 
Early  English  windows  encased  in  Caen  Stone,  or  Lombardic 
campaniles  stood  in  permanent  memory  of  holidays  abroad  ? 

Naturally,  these  tensions  occurring  where  they  did,  the  reasons 
for  them  were  ascribed  to  doctrinal  strangeness.  Ritualism  and 
Rationalism,  those  un-English,  un-Evangelical  '  isms ',  were  tarred 
with  the  same  brush.  After  all,  both  began  with  the  same  letter. 
Renan  the  rationalist  had  once  been  a  priest  of  Rome.  For  few  in 
any  congregation  could  Renan  or  Strauss  or  Colenso  or  Darwin, 
or  John  Henry  Newman,  be  much  more  than  a  wicked  name  to  be 
hurled  at  a  wicked  brother  ;  but  if  you  must  vilify  difficult  brothers 
at  church  meetings  it  is  seemly  to  call  them  by  doctrinal  names, 
since  doctrine  plays  some  part  in  church  life — for  a  few,  indeed, 

4The  phrase  was  used  by  Henry  Allon  in  his  Jubilee  Address  to  C.U.E.W., 
at  Manchester  in  October  1881.  Jubilee  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
Manchester,  October  1881.  pp.  38-9. 
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the  deepest  part.  And  then,  of  course,  smoke  usually  needs  a  fire  : 
if,  in  Chapel,  you  call  externals  by  deeper  names,  are  they  still 

externals  ? 

*  *  * 

'  We  .  .  .  believe  that  all  man's  life  and  work  can  be  dedicated  to 
heaven.'  Those  are  the  words  of  a  man  who,  from  1858-1867, 
ministered  to  some  Baptists  at  King's  Lynn,  preaching  the  non 
conformity  of  soaring  spires  and  Robert  Browning.  Man  compared 
the  *  rarely  beautiful '  sermons  of  this  Baptist  with  those  of  Robert 
son  of  Brighton  and  felt  that  they  read  like  a  poem  of  Tennyson's.5 
(Up  in  Aberdeen  in  1865  John  Hunter  was  hearing  Tennyson 
quoted  in  the  pulpit  for  the  first  time.)  At  East  Dereham,  in  the 
same  county,  the  antics  and  pretensions  of  local  Congregationalists 
in  the  1870's  aroused  the  mingled  amusement  and  admiration  of 
the  High  Church  parson.  At  St.  Neots  in  1870  the  minister  pro 
tested  his  *  great  longings  of  heart  to  bring  you  all  as  best  I  could 
through  the  God  man,  Christ  Jesus,  into  fellowship  with  the 
humanly  Divine  and  infinitely  compassionate  heart  of  God '  :  for 
which  modern  vagueness  his  Church  thanked  him  kindly  and  he 
left  the  ministry  to  concentrate  on  his  school  for  girls  and  little 
boys,  Prospect  House,  where  *  French  is  taught  by  a  resident 
Parisienne '.  At  Braintree  in  1883  the  minister  called  on  his  teachers 
in  protestation  that  he  preached  indeed  in  accord  with  the  word  of 
God.  At  Beccles  in  1876  the  congregation  believed  that  their 
pastor  preached  '  contrary  to  the  fundamental  Doctrines  held  by 
the  Church '. 

So  men  spoke  as  the  sands  of  their  faith  shifted.  At  the  Autumnal 
Meetings  of  1870  every  aspect  of  religious  life  was  debated.6  The 
Chairman  considered  modes  of  admission  and  deprecated  *  ex 
periences  '.  Another  speaker  outlined  the  religious  man  of  the  day. 
Guinness  Rogers  and  Curwen  of  Plaistow  reiterated  their  pleas  for 
the  fellowship  of  music  and  the  community  of  liturgy.  All  speakers 
witnessed  to  the  stresses  of  daily  living  and  asked  boldly  why  the 
religious  man  should  fear  to  succumb  to  the  best  of  all  worlds  ;  why 
should  he  not  use  the  gifts  of  refinement  and  education  ?  And 
perhaps  for  such  men  the  gifts  of  refinement  and  education  had 
already  become  adequate  substitutes  for  doctrine.  Vagueness — 
and  reticence,  its  gentlemanly  counterpart — was  a  Victorian  virtue 
and  good  for  Congregationalists  who  could  now  sing  hymns  from 

5E.  Luscombe  Hull,  Sermons  Preached  at  Union  Chapel,  King's  Lynn,  2nd 
Series,  1869,  p.  153  and  3rd  Series,  1874,  for  press  opinions  quoted  on 
cover. 

6C.y.fl.,  1871  passim. 
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T.  T.  Lynch's  Rivulet  and  revel  in  fragrant  rose  petals  and  Alpine 
sunsets  and  blue  skies  without  bothering  their  heads  about  the 
heresies  that  the  anodyne  words  concealed.  The  Devil  ?  Eternal 
Torment?  Election?  Or,  the  Incarnate  Christ,  the  Christian 
gentleman,  the  patriotic  Christian  soldier,  hero,  guide  and  captain 
for  children  everywhere  ?  This  was  the  faith  for  which  Congrega- 
tionalists  everywhere,  even  in  Eastern  England,  hailed  the  Revision 
of  the  Bible,  sought  to  improve  the  creaking  machinery  of  their 
colleges,  and  prepared  to  wrestle  with  the  opportunities  of  wider 
University  education.  It  was  a  fresh  and  heady  climate,  naturally 
given  to  invigorating  squalls,  more  wind  than  weather. 

Such  a  squall  was  the  Leicester  Conference  of  1877,  with  its 
concern  (voiced  with  *  singular  literary  beauty '  and  4  singular 
intellectual  vagueness  '7)  for  widening  the  basis  of  religious  com 
munion.  If  it  provoked  most  men,  like  Joseph  Parker,  into  overloud 
denunciation  ;  it  strengthened  some,  like  Baldwin  Brown,  into  an 
attractive  defence  and  explanation ;  and  it  touched  all  hearts.  That 
was  the  point.  Allanson  Picton,  the  leader  of  the  Leicester  heretics, 
was  the  fellow  student  and  the  leader  of  pastors  even  in  Royston, 
Braintree  or  Beccles.  At  their  most  innocent  the  troubles  which 
concerned  such  men  involved  a  contemporary  rephrasing  of  eternal 
truths,  which  served  their  churches  right  for  being  so  suspicious  of 
creeds.  What  is  above  all  things  significant  is  that  so  often  the 
offending  ministers  secured  the  support  of  many,  sometimes  most, 
in  their  congregations.  Their  churches  were  sufficiently  established 
to  expect,  and  attract,  the  service  of  educated  young  men  like 
themselves.  For  eastern  England  they  were  town  churches,  but  with 
a  firm  element  of  farmers  and  their  labourers,  and  of  agricultural 
tradesmen.  Whatever  the  nucleus  of  doctor,  bank  clerk  or  shop 
keeper,  these  churches  also  touched  the  heart  of  rural  noncon 
formity,  and  whether  the  farmer  and  the  miller  rejected  it  or  not, 
they  were  nonetheless  touched  by  the  daring  learning  of  Spring 
Hill.  They  could  not  get  away  from  it. 

In  February  1856  (the  year  when  Allanson  Picton  failed  to  find 
his  first  church  because  of  the  heresies  clinging  to  him)  John 
Street  Church,  Royston,  not  quite  unanimously  invited  to  its 
pastorate  a  fellow  student  of  Picton's,  David  Worthington  Simon. 
John  Street  was  a  pretentious  place.  The  fellowship  was  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  straight-laced  and  the  relaxed.  The  descendants  of 
Crabb  Robinson's  delightful  circle  of  friends  still  attended  it ; 

7D.   W.   Simon    accused   Allanson   Picton  of  this,   F.  J.  Powicke,  David 
Worthington  Simon,  1912  p.  99. 
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some  of  them  liked  to  send  their  sons  to  Mill  Hill  School.  One  of 
them,  Charles  Beldam,  wrote  in  1854  that  he  found  Royston  'a 
jolly  place  and  I  drink  port  wine  finely  '.  Foxhunting,  a  good  dinner 
and  play  in  town,  '  some  new  lancers ',  holidays  in  Malta  or 
Madeira  and  eventually  a  measure  of  schooling  at  Harrow  or  Eton 
all,  after  1854,  made  an  appearance  in  these  families,  who  yet  with 
touching  and  surprising  faith  kept  something  of  their  Noncon 
formity.  This  was  a  not  unimportant  aspect  of  the  church  which 
invited  Simon. 

He  was  in  his  middle  twenties.  His  education  at  Silcoates  School 
and  Lancashire  College  suggested  safety ;  save  that  he  had  been  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Samuel  Davidson  who  was,  in  1857,  removed 
from  his  teaching  post  on  the  grounds  of  doctrinal  laxity.  Worse 
still,  Simon  had  studied  at  Halle.  Indeed,  he  married  a  German. 

His  pastorate  was  brief  and  rumour  surrounded  its  closing. 
Simon's  biographer,  F.  J.  Powicke,  understood  that  he  attended  a 
party  at  which  there  was  dancing.8  *  W.T.W. ',  son  of  the  chapel's 
builder,  later  recalled  for  a  local  newspaper  '  a  young  gentleman 
named  Simon  ...  I  think  it  was  one  of  his  fair  hearers  who  once 
asked  Mr.  Simon  whether  he  thought  it  was  right  for  Christians 
to  go  to  the  theatre.  The  minister  answered  thus— 

I  have  been  there  and  still  would  go, 
'Twas  like  a  little  heaven  below.' 

Neither  of  these  distant  recollections  is  improbable,  but  in 
looking  more  closely  at  the  events,  it  seems  that  one  discovers  a 
more  intricate  pattern.  Royston  was  a  place  with  uncomfortably 
recent  memories  of  heresy.  It  had  influential  adherents  who  might 
still,  when  doors  were  locked,  subscribe  to  it.  It  is  not  easy  to 
confront  such  people,  but  large  pretentious  families  of  flimsy 
financial  security  are  quarrelsome,  and  the  interrelated  Royston 
dissenters  were  prone  to  lawsuits  with  each  other,  in  which  religious 
differences  seem  to  have  reflected  legal  differences.  In  1841,  doubt 
less  in  just  such  a  spirit,  '  W.T.W.'s '  father  had  asked  the  chapel 
solicitor  to  compose  the  trust  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  from 
Unitarians.  Sixteen  years  later,  Simon's  inexperience,  his  breadth, 
his  apparent  love  of  enjoyment  amongst  those  families  who  could 
afford  enjoyment,  perhaps  revived  old  suspicions  ;  and  men  straight 
from  college  are  easily  removable. 

In  1869,  Simon  became  Principal  of  Spring  Hill.  In  the  years 
which  followed,  there  came  from  that  place  a  group  of  ministers 

8/fcW.,  p.  57. 
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who,  settling  in  rural  churches,  unsettled  their  congregations. 
Samuel  Davidson  was  vindicated — as,  of  course,  were  his  oppon 
ents.  Physically,  Spring  Hill  was  a  suggestive  place.  John  Hunter 
found  it  '  very  large  and  beautiful '  in  1868,  with  4  two  spires  at 
each  end  and  a  large  tower  in  the  middle '.  The  library  betrayed 
something  of  the  ambiguity  with  which  Englishmen,  particularly 
Free  Church  Englishmen,  regarded  such  places — it  was  *  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  church '  and  it  contained  '  a  fine  organ  '.9  For  a 
library  to  possess  an  organ,  suggested  breeding  ;  the  library  at 
Blenheim  Palace  has  an  organ.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a  place, 
the  dry,  critical,  influence  of  Simon,  and  the  exhilarating  promise 
of  R.  W.  Dale's  Birmingham — which  had  just  become  Joseph 
Chamberlain's  Birmingham  too — conditioned  a  man  for  lofty 
spheres  of  usefulness,  at  a  time  when  nonconformist  pulpits  were 
just  such  places,  and  which  important  churches  were  more  willing 
to  consider  men  straight  from  college. 

It  is  customary  now  to  undervalue  the  power  of  the  Victorian 
pulpit — just  what  it  meant  to  those  listening  and  those  listened  to. 
Preaching  was  an  art  which  lured  great  men.  Preaching  Sunday  by 
Sunday  and  three  times  a  Sunday  to  a  chapel  filled  by  your  own 
efforts  and  swayed  by  the  tricks  of  your  trade,  must  have  con 
tributed  greatly  to  the  self-consciousness  of  that  new  Liberal  Party 
which  so  many  good  men  now  considered  to  be  Christianity  in 
practice.  How  intolerable  that  such  hallowed  enthusiasm  in  God's 
house  should  be  rebuffed  when  it  extended  into  God's  world.  Yet 
the  march  of  progress,  under  preachers  who  were  scholars  and 
gentlemen,  guided  by  deacons  who  were  princes  of  commerce  and 
men  of  the  world,  meant  that  the  enthusiasm  of  God's  house  could 
be  taken  into  God's  world  :  they  knew  they  must  conquer. 

The  Free  Church  pulpit  demanded  only  one  hard  quality  : 
firmness  of  character  to  the  point  of  insensitivity.  The  ministry 
tends,  above  most  callings,  to  attract  sensitive  men. 

In  December  1874  a  Spring  Hill  student,  J.  H.  Robison,  accepted 
the  call  to  the  church  in  Beccles.  Beccles  was  firmly  and  pros 
perously  puritan.  The  Martyrs'  Memorial  Baptist  Chapel  possessed 
in  George  Wright  a  gritty  pastor,  rare  among  strict  Baptists  in  his 
ability  to  take  his  flock  outside  themselves,  At  the  Congregational 
Chapel,  John  Flower  had  been  equally  energetic.  Flower's  forty 
years'  pastorate  closed  in  1873.  It  was  a  situation  requiring  delicate 
adjustments,  and  three  years  of  difficulty  ensued  before  his  church 
recovered  the  extrovert  leadership  which  it  craved.  At  the  core  of 

9Hunter,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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the  difficulty  was  Robison.  It  was  his  first  pastorate,  and  he  was 
30.  It  was  also  his  last  pastorate,  because  when  in  1876  his 
resignation  took  effect,  he  turned  to  teaching. 

The  reasons  for  his  failure  are  clouded.  He  aroused  the  opposi 
tion  of  members  of  the  Flower  family.  Yet  in  the  troubles  eighty 
members  had  voted  for  him  despite  the  criticism  that  his  preaching 
was  '  contrary  to  the  fundamental  Doctrines  held  by  the  Church '. 
That  was  the  rub  ;  he  preached  Spring  Hill. 

Rather  more  than  a  year  after  Robison  left  Beccles,  another 
Spring  Hill  man  received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  London  Road, 
Braintree.  He  was  a  namesake  and  kinsman  of  Principal  Simon  as 
well  as  being  his  pupil.  He  was  four  years  younger  than  Robison. 
He  was  an  attractive  and  balanced  man  from  a  persistently  minis 
terial  family  ;  later  that  persistence  would  emerge  more  questionably 
in  his  nephew,  Lord  Chancellor  Simon.  Although  his  first  pastorate 
ended  unhappily,  he  remained  in  the  ministry.  He  was  unlike  many 
of  his  Spring  Hill  generation  in  this. 

The  church  to  which  he  went  was  strong  and  it  was  growing. 
It  was  a  challenging  and  important  charge.  Braintree  and  Bocking 
were  as  firmly  puritan  as  Beccles.  The  church  at  Bocking  End  was 
entrenched  in  Seventeenth  Century  tradition.  London  Road  was 
newer  (it  had  been  formed  in  1789)  and  it  was  altogether  stricter 
and  less  opulent.  For  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  two 
churches  had  been  dominated  by  two  ministers  of  very  different 
character.  Thomas  Craig  of  Bocking  ministered  to  the  Unitarian, 
Samuel  Courtauld,  and  had  a  passion  for  children.  John  Carter  of 
Braintree  was  more  fiery. 

Latterly  London  Road  had  mellowed.  A.  N.  Goodrich,  whose 
removal  to  Elgin  Place,  Glasgow,  was  the  occasion  for  Thomas 
Simon's  call,  was  a  man  who,  within  seven  years,  would  be  con 
sidered  with  John  Hunter  for  the  succession  to  Baldwin  Brown's 
pulpit  in  Brixton.  Goodrich's  pastorate  at  Braintree  was  apparently 
a  successful  one,  but  Simon's  candidature  brought  certain  tensions 
to  the  surface.  When  his  name  was  first  proposed,  in  November 
1877,  there  was  much  discussion  and  an  equal  number  of  members 
preferred  a  rival  candidate.  Simon,  therefore,  was  asked  to  preach 
conditionally,  an  unsatisfactory  but  not  untypical  arrangement 
which  issued  in  an  unanimous  invitation.  On  31  January  1878  it  was 
minuted  *  That  Mr.  Simon  is  hereby  elected  a  member  of  this 
Church  and  the  pastor  thereof  '. 

London  Road  is  lucky  in  its  copious  records  ;  it  is  also  fortunate 
in  the  light  which  a  volume  of  reminiscences  sheds  upon  the 
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tensions  within  it.10  F.  H.  Crittall  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  deacons. 
In  1878  he  was  in  all  the  turmoil  of  late  youth.  In  after-life  he 
achieved  position  with  the  manufacture  of  metal  window  frames, 
but  he  was  unable  to  recall  his  chapel  youth  with  much  pleasure. 
The  church  was  over-burdened  with  activity,  admirably,  dauntingly 
so.  Fully  committed  members  could  have  needed  little  employment 
outside  it,  yet  the  activity  within  was  sufficiently  varied  for  life 
there  never  to  be  narrow  or  circumscribed.  Crittall,  however,  did 
not  feel  this,  and  beyond  the  suggestive  comment  that  his  sisters 
were  fully  at  home  in  it  all  (and  one  in  fact  became  a  missionary  in 
India),  he  paints  a  picture  in  deep  grey  tints. 

His  predicament  is  understandable.  His  family  was  typical  in  its 
middle-class  pretensions,  and  it  shared  fully  the  Victorian  middle- 
class  fear  that  life  was  a  knife-edge,  with  financial  disgrace  dropping 
sheer  from  either  side.  The  circumstances  of  his  early  life  were 
sufficiently  comfortable  to  make  him  aware — as  any  active  boy 
should  be  aware — how  intolerable  it  was  that  so  much  which  lay 
just  beyond  his  reach  should  be  so  clearly  visible.  His  life  seemed 
in  the  light  of  retrospect  to  consist  of  daily  thrashings  at  an  in 
ferior  private  school,  or  pudding  before  meat  because  meat  was 
dear  and  pudding  was  filling.  And  then,  weekly,  '  the  gloomy 
horror',  the  Victorian  Sunday,  'carrying  with  it  an  appropriate 
and  distinct  attire  for  us  all,  and  my  mother,  in  the  dress  she  wore 
in  the  afternoon,  seemed,  as  it  were,  the  formidable  high  priestess 
.  .  .  ni  Could  he  not  see  that  his  mother's  Sunday  afternoon  dress 
was  part  of  a  middle-class  make-believe  transforming  her,  once  a 
week,  into  what  real  gentlefolk  were,  every  day  ?  Perhaps  not,  since 
life  was  too  full  of  temperance  recitations,  conversaziones,  amateur 
theatricals  (but  never,  or  almost  never,  professional),  spelling  bees 
and  prayer  meetings  '  to  which  the  respectable  youth  of  Braintree 
went  in  a  body  '.  Above  it  all  there  was — ghastly  responsibility — the 
knowledge  that  mother  prayerfully  intended  him  for  the  ministry. 

The  boundary  between  a  full  life  and  an  intolerable  one  is  slight, 
and  momentarily  Crittall  considered  that  Thomas  Simon  crossed 
it  for  him.  He  had  just  left  school  and  entered  the  family  iron 
mongery  business  and  to  please  his  mother  and  because  it  was 
pleasant  under  Tom  Simon,  he  even  taught  in  the  Sunday  School 
which  was  then  of  great  size.  This  was  a  small  sign  of  the  freshness 
of  Simon's  ministry  which  lingers  today  in  the  church  books,  if 
only  in  the  accounts  of  annual  teas  and  subscribers'  dinners. 

10Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Crittall,  Fifty  Years  of  Work  and  Play,   1934. 
p.  7. 
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At  the  turn  of  the  year  in  1882,  Simon  received  an  invitation 
from  a  new  church  in  Leicester.  To  his  surprise  and  hurt  the 
deacons  at  Braintree  showed  eagerness  to  be  rid  of  him  in  this 
honourable  way.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of 
much  of  his  ministry,  but  equally  strong  ran  the  undercurrents  of 
distrust  and  when,  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  25  January  1883,  he 
vindicated  his  orthodoxy,  the  nature  of  them  becomes  plainer. 
Of  the  deacons  who  themselves  resigned  a  month  later  he  wrote  : 

I  am  sure  these  Brethren  did  what  they  felt  right  but  such  is 
the  fact  and  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  for  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  I  have  performed  my  ordination  vows  and  my 
teaching  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  confession  of  faith  I  then 
made  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses  among  whom  were 
men  of  theological  and  pastoral  standing  who  accepted  my 
statement  as  being  in  accord  with  the  word  of  God.  The 
congregation  too,  is  as  large  if  not  larger  than  when  I  came 
amongst  you  and  all  the  organisations  and  classes  in  connection 
with  the  Church  are  more  vigorous  than  I  have  known  them. 

The  sequel  was  happy.  In  December  1883  W.  Johnson  Cole  of 
Cheshunt  College  (a  safer  place)  was  invited  almost  unanimously. 
He  remained  until  1922.  Simon  himself  returned  to  eastern  England 
and  between  1897  and  1919  he  sustained  a  ministry  at  Stowmarket, 
a  town  whose  Dissenting  Decorated  Cathedral  demanded  a 
triumphant  witness  from  all  its  servants. 

Perhaps  only  F.  H.  Crittall  was  the  loser,  but  he  had  his  fortune 

to  make. 

*  *  * 

Many  in  the  1870's  and  1880's  must  have  found  the  experience 
of  their  first  pastorate  strangely  like  the  hell  in  whose  disbelief 
lay  their  undoing.  The  history  of  the  Cambridge  Congregational 
Church  shows  the  extent  to  which  these  controversial  men  found 
support  amongst  their  flock. 

Plainly  situated  in  Downing  Place,  it  was  an  old  and  respectable 
fellowship.  It  ceded  pride  of  place  in  the  Cambridge  dissenting 
community  to  its  offspring,  St.  Andrews  Street  Baptist  Church,  the 
charge  of  Robert  Robinson  and  Robert  Hall.  For  much  of  the 
century  its  membership  was  nearer  100  than  200,  and  for  the  first 
half  of  the  century  it  was  a  declining  church.  From  1848,  however, 
its  character  changed.  Between  1848  and  1854  the  minister  was  a 
man  in  his  late  twenties,  G.  B.  Bubier,  who  attracted  more  than  a 
town  congregation.  It  was  increasingly  suggested  that  his  chapel 
might  be  rebuilt  with  a  view  to  attracting  the  growing  number  of 
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Free  Church  undergraduates.  In  1854  Rubier  removed  to  Salford 
where  he  was  close  to  the  controversy  which  pushed  Samuel 
Davidson  from  Lancashire  College.  Bubier  sympathised  with 
Davidson.  The  dissenting  world  is  a  pleasantly  small  sort  of  world 
and  in  1864  he  became  a  tutor  at  Spring  Hill.  Of  his  pupils,  James 
Ward  would  in  his  turn  move  to  Cambridge,  and  in  1869,  the  year 
of  Bubier's  death,  when  Ward  was  senior  student  and  John  Hunter 
was  in  his  second  year,  an  invitation  to  the  college  principalship 
went  to,  and  was  accepted  by,  D.  W.  Simon,  formerly  of  Royston, 
once  Samuel  Davidson's  favoured  student. 

For  Downing  Place  the  significance  of  Bubier's  pastorate  had 
been  that  his  was  the  first  in  a  church  which  later  played  an 
honourable  part  in  Free  Church  University  life,  to  extend  beyond 
the  narrow  circles  of  the  flock.  His  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
pastorates  which  prepared  a  not  untypical  small  town  congregation 
to  accept  the  edgy  brilliance  of  James  Ward  and  the  heretics  of  the 
1870's. 

The  second  such  pastorate  was  that  of  T.  Campbell  Finlayson 
between  1859  and  1865.  Campbell  Finlayson  was  a  Scotsman  in  his 
early  twenties.  His  lifework  lay  at  Rusholme,  where  D.  W.  Simon 
had  also  served,  and  there  his  ministry  was  both  profound  and 
unspectacular.  Like  Simon  and  Bubier  he  was  a  *  heretic ',  rather 
more  obviously  so,  since  his  admiration  for  F.  D.  Maurice  and 
all  his  works  was  considered  to  have  precipitated  his  departure 
from  the  conservative  presbyterian  body  for  whose  ministry  he  had 
been  training.  James  Ward's  pastorate  is  set  in  the  context  of 
Campbell  Finlayson  and  Bubier ;  behind  them  flicker  the  shadows 
of  Davidson,  Simon,  F.  D.  Maurice  and  of  Germany. 

In  1869  Ward  preached  at  Downing  Place.  In  every  respect  he 
seemed  suited  to  a  dissenting  chapel  in  a  university  town  and 
particularly  to  Downing  Place,  Cambridge.  In  February  1868  it  had 
been  reported  to  a  Vestry  meeting  of  the  church  that  a  finely  eligible 
site  for  a  new  chapel  (it  was  in  fact  a  public  house,  the  Half  Moon) 
had  been  secured  from  Gotobed,  a  local  tradesman.  By  May  1870 
the  site  had  been  paid  for  and  a  sizeable  sum  was  already  reserved 
for  the  building.  Much  of  this  had  been  promised  by  'friends 
outside'.  This  was  the  important  point.  Downing  Place  was 
attracting  growing  numbers  of  undergraduates  as  members  as  well 
as  attenders.  Since  1854  the  older  English  Universities  had 
grudgingly  been  opened  to  those  dissenting  youths  who  would  be 
contented  with  a  first  degree.  Unlike  Oxford,  Cambridge  had 
always  been  open  to  the  dissenter  prepared  to  study  there  without 
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a  degree.  Subscription  was  demanded  only  for  the  degree,  not  for 
mere  residence.  A  larger  number  of  Nonconformists  than  is  realised, 
including  F.  D.  Maurice,  availed  themselves  of  this.  The  danger  of 
subsequent  conformity,  as  in  the  case  of  Maurice,  was  ever  present  ; 
was  it  because  the  Establishment  has  peculiar  claims  upon  educated 
men,  or  was  it  because  the  nonconformist  undergraduate  tended  to 
come  from  a  rich,  and  therefore  socially  impressionable,  home  ? 
All  good  dissenters  believed,  and  Gladstone's  recent  electoral 
victory  reinforced  the  belief,  that  further  privileges  must  be  ex 
tended  to  them.  The  series  of  academic  successes  achieved  by 
nonconformist  young  men  since  1854,  made  their  exclusion  from 
further  participation  in  their  University  exasperating,  ridiculous, 
and  surely  temporary. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  plain  and  retiring  Downing 
Place  must  rebuild.  Its  membership  might  not  warrant  this,  but 
then  any  rebuilding  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  nor  even 
for  a  sermon-loving  auditory.  It  was  to  be  a  national  symbol,  a 
University  Free  Church,  a  dissenting  Great  St.  Mary's  where 
gownsmen  would  wear  their  gowns  and  from  the  pulpit  would  come 
the  eternal  (and  evangelical)  truths  of  Scholarship.  Such  a  con 
ception  was  agreeable  to  the  members.  It  was  dear  to  the  heart  of 
many  local  laymen.  It  was  dearer  still  to  northern  or  midland 
grandees  who  were  perhaps  touchingly  aware  that  in  their  sons 
now  reaching  university  age  lay  the  first  educated  generation  of 
a  new,  Free  Church,  Liberal,  dominant  class.  Samuel  Morley, 
Titus  Salt,  and  the  Crossley  clan,  gave  the  blessing — and  the 
money — of  Nottingham,  Bradford  and  Halifax,  the  fruit  of  the 
largest  industrial  complexes  of  their  time ;  so  did  Spicer's  paper 
and  Wills'  tobacco,  and  from  an  earlier  age,  as  if  residuary  legatee, 
John  Remington  Mills  gave  the  blessing  of  London  and  all  that 
Thomas  Wilson  once  treasured. 

Surely  James  Ward  was  the  ideal  for  these  men.12  He  was  young 
(a  year  older  than  Robison  of  Beccles,  five  years  older  than  Simon 
of  Braintree)  and  he  was  clever.  In  1868  he  had  been  a  Dr. 
Williams's  Scholar  and  he  had  graduated  honourably  with  a  London 
B.A.,  and  B.Sc.  It  was  his  intention,  and  even  this  showed  promise, 
to  go  in  1869  to  Germany,  to  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was, 
it  seemed,  doctrinally  orthodox.  Reared  in  a  society  '  whose 
absorbing  passions  were  business  and  sermons ',  he  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.  In  Sunday  School  he  had  taught  of  Hell  Fire  and 

12The     following   account   owes  much  to  the    memoir   by   Olwen   Ward 
Campbell  in  Essays  in  Philosophy  by  James  Ward,  C.U.P.  1927. 
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Judgement.  There  was  chilling  orthodoxy  in  his  attitude  to  the 
deathbeds  of  those  close  to  him  :  '  Her  mind ',  he  wrote  of  an 
aunt,  *  is  very  dark  and  she  is  in  no  way  fit  to  die  ...  Her  one 
word  for  God  is  the  Almighty ;  of  the  work  of  Christ  she  knows 
nothing '.  *  Real  sorrow  for  sin  she  has  none,  she  does  not  trust 
Christ,  she  does  not  love  God,  at  least  as  far  as  I  can  see.'13 

In  another  respect  also  Ward  was  well  tuned  to  his  new  charge  : 
his  background.  It  was  respectable  but  financially  erratic.  His 
father  was  a  periodically  bankrupt  Lancashire  merchant :  one 
particularly  ill-timed  bankruptcy  prevented  the  lad  from  being 
educated  at  Rugby  School.  The  father  was  a  man  who  amassed 
knowledge  without  learning  ;  who  relished  facts  without  application 
and  who — cardinal  sin — possessed  commercial  imagination  without 
financial  acumen.  For  his  son,  as  later  for  Francis  Crittall  in 
Braintree,  the  edge  between  bankruptcies  was  painful,  the  glimpses 
of  paradise  equally  impossible  of  realization.  Was  any  dissenter 
free  of  this  burden  ?  No  wonder  that  Calvinism  was  so  long-lived 
when  daily  life  itself  witnessed  to  its  truth.  No  wonder  too  that  as 
dissenters  learned  more  of  limited  liability  so  the  precepts  of 
Calvin,  so  precise  where  this  pitiful  world  was  concerned,  faded 
pleasantly  into  simple  examples  from  a  more  manly  and  inspiring 
world.  The  Vaudois  mountaineers  were  preferable  to  Calvin  in  his 
Geneva,  the  cross  was  lost  amidst  flowers ;  and  in  chapel  the  table 
pew  and  the  penitential  seat  became  lost  in  the  carved  oak  and 
pitch  pine  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  if  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  first  to 
appear  in  stained  glass,  he  gave  way  to  Galahad,  Sir  Galahad, 
after  the  style  of  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones. 

The  tensions  in  Ward's  life  were  reflected  in  the  lives  of  his 

people  in  Downing  Place.  By  Ward's  own  account  the  congregation 

was  a  very  peculiar  one — many  of  the  people  are  just  those 

you  meet  with  in  any  country  town,  narrow,  ignorant  and 

old-fashioned — others  have  come  into  contact  with  the  thinking 

of  the  time,  know  what  is  stirring  in  the  minds  of  men  and 

have  brushed  against  University  people  .  .  .  then  we  have  all 

the  Scotch  in  Cambridge  with  us,  and  there  are  a  good  many 

of  them,  travelling  tailors  for  the  most  part  .  .  .  some  poor 

people,  a  few  disaffected  Baptists  and  a  sprinkling  of  students 

complete  the  medley  . . .  How  am  I  to  cement  such  a  picture?14 

For  Ward  the  task  was  impossible.  The  Church  which  so  keenly 

desired  his  services  was  not,  could  not  be,  aware  of  a  hyper- 

™lbid.,  p.  18. 
™Ibid.,  pp.  39-40. 
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sensitiveness  which  unfitted  him  for  the  pastoral  ministry.  Neither 
could  it  know  of  the  morbid  introspections  which  afflicted  him  at 
Spring  Hill ;  and  at  Berlin  and  Gottingen  his  intellect  found  dubious 
nourishment.  From  Berlin  a  college  friend  had  written  * ...  I 
believe  that  the  intellectual  expression  of  faith  in  the  prevailing 
philosophy  and  theology  is  behind  the  times  and  one  must  be 
shaken/15  At  Berlin  Ward  was  indeed  shaken.  He  was  a  natural 
puritan ;  he  thought  in  evangelical  terms — his  problem  was,  after 
all,  how  best '  to  be  an  instrument  in  a  possible  spiritual  awakening.' 
But  there  the  difficulty  began  :  his  self-knowledge  pointed  to 
seclusion  yet  all  the  strength  of  his  nonconformist  upbringing 
urged  him  on  to  more  positive  activity. 

So  he  renounced  orthodox  interpretation  of  biblical  inspiration 
and  he  found  difficulty  in  defining  his  views  of  individual  im 
mortality.  *  Dr.  Simon  tells  me  I  am  a  pantheist,  Dorner  has  said 
to  me,  "  you  are  on  the  best  way  to  Rome  ",  a  Unitarian  student 
here  has  invited  me  to  preach  for  his  people  in  England  ...  in 
fact  I  am  everything  in  the  wide  world  but  Evangelical.'16 

In  his  torment,  Dr.  Simon  was  an  understanding  man  because  it 
was  now,  in  May  1870,  while  looking  into  the  Cambridge  prospects, 
that  he  mentioned  to  Ward  the  attractive  possibility  of  an  assistant- 
ship  to  George  Dawson  of  Birmingham.  Dawson  was  a  great 
example  to  Spring  Hill  men  in  their  college  days  and  his  Church 
of  the  Saviour  ran  dangerously  close  to  the  winds  of  heresy. 
Nothing  came  of  this  wise  and  broadminded  suggestion.17 

Thus,  in  October  1870,  James  Ward  preached  powerfully  and 
controversially  for  a  month  of  Sundays  in  Downing  Place.  His 
subject  was  'God  is  Love'.  In  January  1871  he  commenced  his 
stated  pastorate.  He  was  never  ordained — in  this  he  reflected  certain 
of  Principal  Simon's  own  pragmatic  views  on  the  matter.  The 
tensions  of  his  flock  gathered  upon  him.  'Now  mind',  wrote  a 
certain  post-master  or  gas-fitter  .  .  .  '  you  are  invited  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  you  believe  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  for  the 
purpose  of  expiating  the  sins  of  men  '.18  Inevitably  the  accusations 
of  Unitarianism  gathered  force  :  '  I  narrowly  watched  all  your 
sermons  and  prayers  and  there  was  nothing  in  them  (except  an 
occasional  allusion  to  Christ's  sonship)  which  might  not  have  been 
said  by  a  Unitarian.'19  This  was  bad.  What  was  worse  was  that  the 

™lbid.,  p.  20. 
™Ibid.,  pp.  26-27. 
7Powicke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  124-5. 
,  Op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
p.  41. 
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new  chapel  could  not  materialize  without  the  support  of  wealthy 
Congregationalists  throughout  England,  who  would  hesitate  to 
strengthen  a  suspect  cause.  The  ferment  of  Ward's  mind  was 
ceaseless.  '  I  am  like  a  man  who  has  got  a  right  formula  and  finds 
it  serves  him  well,  but  he  cannot  work  out  the  proof  '20:  certainly 
not  in  Downing  Place.  What  was  the  solution  ?  He  rejected  the 
Unitarians  who  were  cold  and  worldly ;  he  was  unwilling  to  sub 
scribe  to  the  39  Articles,  even  for  Maurice's  sake  ;  but  he  despaired 
now  of  finding  breadth  in  his  own  denomination  '  whose  watchword 
is  Progress '.  He  resigned  his  charge.  He  retained  certain  Congre 
gational  friendships ;  he  preached  occasionally  in  certain  Con 
gregational  chapels ;  but  his  bitterness  at  the  failure  of 
Congregationalism  grew  with  the  years. 

Yet,  he  had  secured  the  support  of  William  Bond,  the  leading 
chapel  personality,  a  forceful  enlightened  man  to  whom  the  church 
owed  much ;  he  had  secured  the  support  indeed  of  sufficient  in 
his  congregation,  odd  though  it  was  in  his  eyes,  for  them  to  forgo 
their  promised  building  should  he  remain  with  them,  to  refuse— 
with  but  six  dissentients — to  accept  his  proffered  resignation. '  What 
is  to  become  of  the  Churches  '  (wrote  one)  '  if  everybody  who  has 
a  God — given  insight  into  the  truth,  and  what  is  more  a  rare  and 
precious  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  is  going  to  resign  ?  '21 
That  his  congregation,  his  tutors,  leading  pastors  in  his  denomina 
tion,  all  asked  him  to  stay,  indicates  the  ferment  within  the  most 
united  of  the  Free  Churches  ;  but  Ward  stood  by  the  advice  he 
gave  his  friend  Hunter  in  January  1873 — 'Do  not  let  yourself  be 
led  into  a  party  squabble.  Do  not  have  a  party  at  all.  Be  as  far  as 
you  can  minister  to  all  and  don't  let  even  the  warmth  of  admiring 
friends  detach  you  from  those,  who  not  sympathising  so  fully  with 
your  teaching,  admire  you  less  enthusiastically.'22 

His  successor  was  Matthew  Robertson.  Robertson  was  a  graduate 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  he  was  an  able  man,  an  orthodox  man, 
and  the  church  grew  considerably.  The  promised  chapel  was  built 
and  its  appearance  did  injury  to  the  proportions  of  Wren's  Pem 
broke  College  Chapel  opposite,  and  Little  St.  Mary's  Church  and 
Peterhouse  next  to  it.  For  over  £12,000  an  important  London 
architect  erected  a  lofty  and  sturdy  stone  building  which  is  hand 
some  and  accomplished.  It  was  allowed  sufficient  decoration  to 
suit  its  Early  English-French  style,  a  dignified  example  of  Gothic 

2°Ibid.,  p.  25. 
Zllbid.,  p.  45. 
22Hunter,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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Entente  Cordiale,  and  sufficient  severity  to  assuage  the  Puritan 
consciences  of  its  worshippers.  It  was  complacently  remarked  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  arches  bade  '  fair  to  mark  a  new  epoch 
in  the  building  of  churches  intended  for  Congregational  worship.'23 
It  was  opened  in  May  1874.  Henry  Allon's  nephew,  then  a  school 
boy  in  the  town,  remembered  his  Uncle's  90  minute  address.  He 
also  recalled  the  successive  visits  of  Baldwin  Brown,  George 
Macdonald,  John  Stoughton,  R.  W.  Dale  and  Guinness  Rogers — 
balm  to  the  soul  of  William  Bond  and  signs  that  Congregationalism 
took  its  national  symbol  seriously.24  Nonetheless  Dr.  Robertson's 
pastorate  ended  rapidly  in  1877  when,  amidst  customary  squalid 
accusations  of  lying  and  hypocrisy,  a  narrow  majority  sought  his 
removal.  His  desire  for  a  lectern  or  for  congregational  repetition 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  an  inadequate  explanation  for  the  unrest. 
His  antagonists  included  supporters  of  Ward — and  perhaps 
Robertson  developed  perfectionist  views  repugnant  to  such  in  his 
church.  Certainly  many  conservative  evangelicals  were  influenced 
at  this  time  by  the  Convention  Movement,  and  Robertson's  success 
ful  pastorate  suggests  an  evangelical  approach.  Of  eleven  members 
who  resigned  with  him,  while  two  were  active  in  founding  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  six  belonged  to  a  family  active  in  promoting 
a  mission  to  the  lower  orders. 

Thereafter  the  church  existed  prosperously  under  ministers  of 
solid  learning  and  intellectual  distinction.  It  retained  its  mixture 
of  tolerance  and  conservatism.  Its  monumental  side  pulpit,  stained 
glass  rose  window  and  Father  Willis  organ,  even  its  windows  in 
the  apse  commemorating  Congregational  saints  and  to  the  memory 
of  William  Bond,  are  evidences  of  convinced  good  taste.  But  in 
1883  a  pulpit  gown  aroused  suspicion,  repetition  of  prayers  and  of 
Amen  provoked  controversy,  and  a  weekly  offertory  was  soon 
abandoned  ;  and  though  the  church  was  early  in  its  use  of  un- 
fermented  wine  (1875)  a  common  cup  was  used  until  1903.  It  was 
of  course  the  ideal  church  for  P.  T.  Forsyth.  He  ministered  there 
from  1894-1901,  and  to  him  has  been  attributed  the  exiguous 
evening  congregation  :  one  Forsythian  sermon  a  week  was  very 
wonderful,  but  two  were  very  trying.  If  Emmanuel  Church  never 
became  the  University  Church  for  all  Nonconformist  gownsmen, 
it  yet  attracted  a  group  of  able  Free  Churchmen,  the  first  important 
academic  generation  of  such  men.  The  vestry  still  houses  the 
records  of  the  Cambridge  University  Nonconformist  Union,  a 

23C.Y.£.,  1874,  p.  414. 

24H.   N.    Dixon,    '  Religious  Life  in  Cambridge  in  the  Eighties  of    Last 
Century ',  C.H.S.  Trans.,  xx,  1942,  p.  314. 
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body  which  flourished  from  the  1880's  and  the  distinction  of  whose 
membership  underlines  the  debt  which  the  University  owes  to  its 
religious  dissenters  :  the  more  to  be  remarked  upon  since  few 
enough  remained  convinced  ones. 

The  story  of  Ward  and  Robertson  demonstrated  the  extent  to 
which  a  congregation  could  accommodate  the  unorthodoxies  of 
agile  pastors.  It  also  proved  that  dissent  could  not  hold  such  men. 
For  them,  within  the  bounds  of  organised  religion  there  lay  either 
the  Establishment  or  Unitarianism.  Neither  provided  a  satisfactory 
solution  :  nor  has  one  since  been  found. 

There  is  a  sequel.  Robertson  and  Ward  remained  in  Cambridge, 
Robertson  as  a  journalist  and  Ward  as  a  don.  Ward's  academic 
career  was  distinguished.  In  1872  he  gained  a  scholarship  to  Trinity. 
In  1881  he  became  lecturer  in  Moral  Sciences.  In  1887  followed  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science;  in  1891  that  of  Doctor  of  Law  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1897  he  became  first  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

In  her  memoir  of  her  father,  Olwen  Ward  Campbell  mentions 
his  full  and  formidable  circle  of  Cambridge  friends.  It  is  remark 
able  how  many  of  them  were  of  Nonconformist  extraction,  though 
like  him  they  had  long  ago  moved  towards  the  *  natural  kindliness 
of  the  natural  sciences '.  In  1924  the  church  which  had  introduced 
him  to  this  life,  invited  him  to  the  jubilee  of  the  new  building. 
A  similar  invitation  had  gone  to  all  its  surviving  pastors.  By  1924 
it  had  vindicated  those  who  had  hoped  much  for  it.  Its  membership 
was  now  large  and  the  problems  of  the  1870's  seemed  distant,  lost 
in  a  pre-war  world.  Yet  a  surprising  number  of  those  involved  in 
them  still  lived,  among  them  J.  H.  Robison  and  Thomas  Simon. 
James  Ward's  reply  to  the  invitation,  from  his  home  in  that  part  of 
Cambridge  in  which  comfortable  dons  have  always  delighted, 
caused  the  old  issues  to  flicker  again  : 

...  the  memories  of  my  connexion  with  that  church — which 
happily  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  has  softened— 
are  too  mixed  to  make  me  want  to  revive  them.  My  ministry  in 
Downing  Place  lasted  less  than  a  year  and  it  was  the  darkest 
and  the  saddest  of  a  long  and  eventful  life. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  personal  devotion  of  those  who  were 
ready  to  stay  on  in  that  unpretentious  *  chapel ',  if  I  would  stay 
with  them  ;  nor  the  earnest  appeals  to  me  of  men  like  Baldwin 
Brown  and  Campbell  Finlayson  to  do  so.  If  I  had  done  so,  and 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  ought  not — you  would  not  be 
celebrating  the  jubilee  of  the  fine  building  in  Trumpington 
Street  a  week  hence.  It  is  a  monument  to  two  men,  Henry 
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Allon  and  William  Bond,  but  it  is  the  tombstone  of  a  buried 

life  to  me.23 

Few  letters  are  more  melancholy,  and  the  predicament  of  many 
bruised  people  who  have  suffered  in  Nonconformity  is  movingly 
expressed  in  it.  Yet  it  is  inadequate  quite  to  end  thus.  For  every 
pastorate  which  has  ended  in  crisis,  which  after  all  has  been  my 
theme,  one  can  point  to  one  which  was  triumphant.  Spring  Hill 
College  is  now  Mansfield  College,  Oxford  and  it  has  never  ceased 
to  improve  upon  its  reputation.  It  might  have  become  Mansfield 
College,  Cambridge,  because  in  the  1870's  D.  W.  Simon  had  wanted 
to  secure  a  site  which  was  then  vacant,  but  the  Wesleyan  Metho 
dists  built  the  Leys  School  instead.  Eventually,  a  very  different 
College  moved  to  Cambridge,  to  a  site  almost  opposite  the  Leys 
School.  Spring  Hill  must  be  associated  with  Simon  and  Fairbairn  : 
but  Cheshunt  is  forever  associated  with  Henry  Robert  Reynolds, 
a  man  who  once  (it  was  in  1864)  equated  delight  with  Mendelsohn, 
Ullswater  and  a  glass  of  Champagne,28  a  man  who  came  as  near  to 
complete  refinement  as  it  is  possible  for  a  Nonconformist  to  come, 
and  in  whose  life  controversy  had  no  abiding  place.  Within  the 
compass  of  a  buried  life  there  is  Ward's  experience,  the  very 
essence  of  Spring  Hill,  and  there  is  Reynolds'.  Like  Ward's, 
Reynolds'  first  pastorate,  in  the  1840's,  had  been  in  Eastern 
England  in  a  church  far  more  quarrelsome  than  Downing  Place 
ever  was.  Yet  Reynolds,  whose  intellectual  integrity  was  no  less, 
was  happy  in  a  church  seldom  prepared  to  allow  for  bookish  young 
pastors,  and  Ward,  who  was  a  cultured  man,  was  unhappy  in  a 
church  which  at  great  cost  was  so  prepared.  Such  is  the  untidiness 
of  God's  will  for  man. 

CLYDE  BINFIELD 

Note  :  I  have  given  references  only  for  quotations  taken  directly  from 
printed  sources.  Apart  from  this,  I  have  drawn  the  bulk  of  my  material 
from  copious  records  possessed  by  London  Road  Church,  Braintree, 
Emmanuel  Church,  Cambridge,  Royston  Congregational  Church,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  from  the  churches  at  Beccles  and  St.  Neots. 


25Ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 

26(Harriet  Vaizey  and  Sarah  F.  Best)  Henry  Robert  Reynolds,  D.D.,  his 
Life  and  Work  by  His  Sisters,  1898,  p.  192. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  OLD  MEETING, 
BEDWORTH 

The  church  worshipping  at  Old  Meeting,  Bedworth,  which  may 
claim  to  be  the  oldest  Congregational  church  in  Warwickshire  with 
unbroken  continuity  of  existence,1  was  formed  on  25  March  1686 
when  Julius  Saunders  and  eleven  others,  seven  of  them  women, 
united  in  a  church  covenant.2  Three  were  of  the  Drake  family, 
and  it  was  '  at  Val  Drakes  house  '3  that  the  covenanting  took  place. 
The  leading  spirit,  who  signed  first,  though  he  did  not  at  once 
accept  the  pastorate,  was  Julius  Saunders. 

Saunders  came  of  an  old  Warwickshire  family,  which  claimed 
a  Protestant  martyr4  at  Coventry  in  1555.  The  third  son  of  Francis 
Saunders  of  Bedworth,5  he  had  been  at  St.  Catharine's  College, 
Cambridge.6  Then,  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  Nonconformists,  he 
attended  the  earliest  of  the  Northamptonshire  Dissenting 
Academies,  that  kept  at  Sulby  Hall,  near  Welford,  by  the  ejected 
minister,  John  Shuttlewood.7  At  Easter  1683  '  Julius  Saunders  and 
Valentine  Drake,  both  of  Bedworth'  were  'presented  for  not 
coming  to  church '  ;  and  at  Trinity  Saunders  was  '  committed  to 
the  gaol  ',8  where  he  continued  *  about  the  space  of  two  years '. 
'  As  soon  as  I  came  out  of  prison ',  he  writes  in  the  Bedworth 
church  book,  '  I  set  upon  the  work  with  all  my  might '.  The 
formation  of  the  church  in  March  1686  was  the  result. 


1See  The  Vanguard  (the  organ  of  Warwickshire  Congregationalism),  no. 

59  (April,  1962),  pp.  7-8. 
2J.  Sibree  and  M.  Caston,  Independency  in  Warwickshire,  1855,  pp.  152-3, 

print  the  covenant  and  the  signatories'  homes  but  not  their  names. 
3For  this   and  subsequent   quotations   from  the   Bedworth   church   book, 

which  is  deposited  in  the  County  Record  Office,  Warwick,  I  have  to  thank 

the  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Lidgett  and  Mr.  A.  Mann,  who  have  lent  me  a  photostat 

copy  and  given  permission  to  publish  extracts. 

4Laurence  Saunders  (D.N.B.) ;  cf.  Evangelical  Magazine,  xiv.  (1806),  p.  577. 
5Cf.   Visitation  of  the  County  of  Warwick  (Harleian  Soc.  62,   1911),  ed. 

W.  H.  Rylands,  p.  111. 
6Cf.   Alumni  Cantabrigienses  (Cambridge,   1922-7),  ed.  J.  &  J.   A.  Venn, 

as  Sanders. 
7For  Shuttlewood,  who  in  1654  received  classical  ordination,  see  D.N.B. ; 

Calamy    Revised   (Oxford,    1934),    ed.   A.    G.   Matthews;    T.    Coleman, 

Memorials    of   the    Independent   Churches    in   Northamptonshire,    1853, 

pp.  ,155-60. 
Warwick   County    Records,   VIII    (Warwick,    1953),   ed.    H.  C.   Johnson, 

pp.  31,  53. 
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The  other  members  soon  brought  pressure  on  Saunders  to  become 
their  pastor.  They  sent  John  Haddon9  *  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Cambridgeshire,  over  which  Mr  Holcroft10  and  Mr  Odey11  were 
Co-pastours ' — interesting  evidence  of  the  far-reaching  influence 
of  that  notable  centre  of  evangelism,  with  its  two  saintly  ministers ; 
and  on  16  May  1687  Haddon  brought  back  word  that '  it  was  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  that  Church,  that  I  should  take  the  pastorall 
charge,  of  the  Church  in  Bed  worth '.  '  But  as  yet  I  was  fetterd ', 
Saunders  writes,  '  till  Christ  set  me  at  Liberty '.  Liberation  came 
in  the  following  October  during  a  time  of  prayer  for  labourers  : 
*  I  said  to  the  Brethren,  Now  send  to  Mr  Clark  &  Mr  Boun,  I  will 
take  the  Pastoral  charge  as  soon  as  you  will '.  Matthew  Clark,12 
an  old  friend  of  Saunders'  tutor  Shuttlewood,  and  John  Bohun13 
were  ministers  of  the  Congregational  churches  at  Market  Har- 
borough  and  Coventry  respectively,  the  two  churches  nearest  to 
Bed  worth  ;  and  on  16  November  1687,  not  at  Bed  worth,  but  '  at 
Mr  Bouns  house,  because  by  reason  of  his  ilnesse,  he  was  not  able 
to  come  to  us  ',  with  a  sermon  by  Clark  from  Zech.  iv.10  and  a 
renewal  of  covenant  by  the  Bedworth  church,  Saunders  duly 
accepted  the  church's  call  to  become  its  pastor.  Clark  advised  the 
Coventry  church,  '  an  ancient  Small  people  almost  lost  for  want  of 
a  pastour ',  Bohun  being  '  soe  infirm  yt  he  cannot  come  amongst 
them  V4  to  unite  with  the  new  fellowship  at  Bedworth,  but  the 
members  were  not  willing.  Not  till  18  November  1707  did  formal 
union  take  place. 

By  the  time  Saunders  became  pastor,  fifteen  more  members 
had  been  added  to  the  church,  five  men  and  ten  women.  In  the 
next  three  years  thirty-four  more  were  added,  six  men  and  twenty- 
eight  women.  On  23  May  1688  a  deacon  was  chosen,  but  on  29 
December  1689  he  was  excommunicated  for  lasciviousness ;  another 
deacon  was  chosen  on  24  January  1692.  Finding  the  right  elders 
proved  difficult ;  but  eventually  two  men  were  nominated  and  on 
20  December  1691  and  12  February  1692  were  set  apart. 

The  church  was  now  duly  constituted,  and  on  24  April  1692  the 
elders  '  laid  their  hands  on  me,  declaring  me  to  be  a  Minister  of  the 

9 John  Haddon,  of  Long-Ford,  Foleshill,  was  perhaps  an  ancestor  of  the 
eminent  Baptist  John  Haddon  (1744-1818)  of  Naseby  (cf.  T.  S.  H.  Elwyn, 
The  Northamptonshire  Baptist  Association,  1964,  p.  34). 

10For  Francis  Holcroft,  see  D.N.B.  ;  Cal  Rev. 

"For  Joseph  Oddy,  see  Cal  Rev. 

12For  Clark,  see  Cal  Rev.  ;  Freedom  after  Ejection  (Manchester,  1917),  ed. 
A.  Gordon  ;  Coleman,  pp.  120-6. 

13For  Bohun,  see  Gordon,  p.  225,  as  Bunn. 

"Gordon,  pp.  118-19. 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &  the  Pastour  of  this  his  Church '.  Unity  was 
not  easily  come  by,  however.  The  members  came  not  only  from 
Bedworth  but  from  several  villages  outside,  in  Northamptonshire 
and  Leicestershire  as  well  as  Warwickshire.  A  considerable  group 
came  from  Welford  and  a  number  of  villages  in  its  vicinity.  Follow 
ing  the  death  of  Shuttlewood  on  17  March  1689,  the  church 
ministered  to  by  Shuttlewood  had  been  '  discontinued  V5  Saunders 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  over  to  Welford  occasionally  to 
preach,  and  in  June  1689  was  doing  so  *  one  Lords  day  in  a  month '. 
Although  there  seemed  to  be  '  a  mighty  work  of  God  upon  the 
hearts  of  many '  at  Welford,  '  great  dissatisfaction  at  my  being 
at  Welford '  was  expressed  in  the  Bedworth  church  meeting. 
*  Great  opposition '  was  shown  by  Valentine  Drake,  who  '  would 
not  come  to  the  Church-Meeting '.  '  The  Church  gave  me  liberty ', 
but  in  September  *  refused  to  cast  out  Val  Drake  '.  '  I  was  greatly 
troubled  and  declar'd  against  their  non-proceedings.  He  drew 
many  after  him,  made  a  scisme  in  the  Church,  manifested  much 
passion  in  our  Church-Meetings,  &  so  far  prevailed,  that  I  was 
necessitated  to  breake  off  from  going  to  Welford,  whereby  that 
great  &  blessed  worke,  that  was  going  on,  was  made  to  cease/ 
At  the  time  Saunders  wrote,  *  I  have  continuall  heaviness  for  the 
Churches  not  excomunicating  Val.  Drake,  who  doth  greatly 
trouble  us  &  breake  our  peace  '.  In  the  following  July  '  I  purposed 
not  to  go  to  Welford  on  a  Lords  day '.  On  12  January  1691  Drake 
was  *  nominated  to  be  chosen  an  Elder ',  *  but  never  was  the  thing 
accomplished',  and  on  16  September  his  'Election*  was  'nulli 
fied'.  On  11  April  1692  Drake,  the  foundation  member  in  whose 
house  the  original  covenanting  had  taken  place,  was  '  cast  out  for 
despising  the  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  Church,  continuing 
with  great  contumacy  against  repeated  Admonitions '. 

Drake's  opposition  and  eventual  excommunication  might  appear 
to  be  due  to  no  more  than  jealousy  over  sharing  his  minister  with 
another  people  who  lay  beyond  his  own  control ;  and  this  may 
have  been  a  contributing  factor.  His  deeper  objection,  however, 
was  not  so  much  to  Welford  as  to  the  church  at  Rothwell.  Roth- 
well's  remarkable  activity  at  this  time  in  evangelism,  church  gather 
ing  and  church  dividing  extended  into  many  counties  but  has  not 
previously  been  known  to  have  affected  Warwickshire.  Before 
offering  some  elucidation  of  the  situation  at  Bedworth  in  the  light 
of  relations  with  Rothwell,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  con 
temporary  portrait  of  Saunders  in  action  in  a  Northamptonshire 

"Gordon,  p.  77. 
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village  close  to  Welford.  It  comes  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  23 
December  [1687]  to  Richard  Baxter  from  Edward  Pearse,16  Rector 
of  Cottesbrooke,  a  parish  from  which  the  Bedworth  church  was 
drawing  members.  Pearse  was  a  moderate  churchman,  known  for 
his  four  volumes  entitled  The  Conformists  Plea  for  the  Noncon 
formists  (1681-3). 

Pearse  tells  how  it  had  been  his  own  custom  often  to  omit  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
without  wearing  a  surplice  and  not  to  insist  on  kneeling ;  and  '  till 
late  yeares,  had  a  people  who  never  stirred  from  me,  but  owned 
me.  But  since  the  late  yeares  of  Tory-prosecutors  it  hath  not  been 
so.  Some  that  were  forced  from  home  elsewhere  found  harbour 
in  some  of  my  neighbours  houses '  and  *  a  Carpenter,  one  of  Mr 
Browning's  Church  at  Rowell,  lurkt  here,  and  began  to  sow  his 
ill  grounded  notions  of  seperation  '. '  Severall  of  this,  and  neighbour 
townes,  who  heard  Mr  Shuttlewood  at  Sullby  (near  Naseby)  and 
heard  in  publick  also,  were  very  diligent  in  keeping  meetings  in 
this  and  other  villages,  meeting  often  in  the  night,  till  1.  or  2.  in 
the  morning ' ;  and  another  *  yong  Carpenter  that  used  to  write  my 
sermons  '  '  fell  into  high  notions,  and  open  seperation  '  and  *  enter 
tained  all  strangers  that  came  to  keep  meetings  in  the  time  of 
publick,  on  the  Lords  dayes,  and  other  days.  And  when  they  durst 
not  meet  in  other  townes,  they  resorted  hither  often,  and  in  great 
numbers  '.  '  Mr  Holdcroft  preached  at  his  house  one  weekday  to  a 
great  meeting,  but  he  is  but  a  Confused  preacher,  as  the  most 
judicious  told  me.'  *  Mr  Shuttlewood  being  much  molested  at 
Sullby,  near  Naseby,  went  away.'17 

I  was  informed,  that  the  hottest  promoter  of  seperation  was 
one  Mr  Saunders,  who  came  from  Cambr.  &  studied  with  Mr 
Shuttlewood,  and  preaching  provokingly  at  Bedworth  in 
Warw:  shire  (his  native  place)  in  time  of  publick,  day  after  day, 
was  complained  of,  and  refusing  the  Oathes  was  committed 
to  Warw.  Goale,  where  he  continued  a  year  or  more.  This 
yong  man  preacht  here,  in  time  of  publick,  and  other  times ; 
so  that  I  could  do  no  lesse,  than  desire  discourse  with  him, 
civilly  inviting  him  to  my  house,  whither  he  came  unwillingly, 

l6For  Pearse,   see  D.N.B.  The  letter  is  now  in  three  pieces  :    D.  W.   L. 

Baxter  MSS.,  6.210  ;  B.  M.  Egerton  MSS.,  2570.128  (photostat  at  D.W.L.) ; 

D.  W.  L.  Baxter  MSS.,  1.62.  For  reassembling  the  pieces  and  for  help  in 

ascertaining  the  writer,  who  signs  E.P.,  and  the  year-date,  I  have  to  thank 

the  Rev.  Roger  Thomas. 
17For  details  of  this,  see  [Edward  Pearse],  The  Conformists  fourth  Plea  for 

the  Nonconformists,  1683,  pp.  79-82. 
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and  a  hott  raw  disciple  [probably  Valentine  Drake]  with  him. 
I  found  him  to  be  of  the  highest  sort  of  separatists,  and 
brought  him  to  some  streights  in  discourse  ;  and  with  mildnes, 
warned  him  not  to  make  Breaches,  and  take  heed  he  did  not 
bring  people  to  seperation,  by  breaking  moral  duties.  Yet  he 
came  again  :  I  went  to  the  Carpenters  house,  where  I  met 
some  hott  yong  disciples  with  him ;  after  a  long  peaceable 
discourse  I  warned  him  again,  against  drawing  people  to 
seperation  by  breaking  moral  precepts  :  I  gave  him  some 
instances  of  sad  Breaches  between  husbands  and  wives  and 
other  duties  neglected  :  and  warned  my  neighboures  against 
their  Scandalous  Courses,  and  hindring  the  work  of  God  in 
this  place,  and  left  them.  Our  Conference  was  mild.  But  a 
Taylor  present  told  me  with  much  pride,  they  would  bear 
witnesse  against  the  Church  of  England.  I  told  him  they  knew 
not  whither  they  were  going,  and  their  principles  were  such,  as 
would  break  any  Church  in  the  world.  But  instead  of  hearing 
me,  they  grew  higher  and  more  offensive.  I  could  write  many 
sheets.  One  Lords  day,  here  came  a  Baker,  one  of  Mr  M[atthew] 
Cl[arks]  Church,  and  a  Taylor  .  .  .  They  who  have  least  judg 
ment  follow  Mr  Wowin,18  and  leave  Mr  Shuttlewood  ;  and 
others  leave  both,  to  join  with  Mr  Saunders  at  Bedworth. 
Pearse  goes  on  to  write  many  sheets.  His  account  is  too  long 
to  be  printed,  but  the  comments  that  follow  are  too  interesting  to 
be  omitted. 

Our  yong  ones  talke  of  constitution  of  churches,  discipline, 
and  other  points,  that  tend  to  make  great  Preachers  :  They 
say  we  come  not  in  at  the  right  door,  God  doth  not  own  our 
way,  the  Com[mo]n  prfayer]  is  taken  out  of  the  masse 
Bfook]  &c.  yong,  rash,  censorious  Ones  would  rule  :  .  .  . 
They  are  against  all  maner  of  forms  of  prayer  in  private  and 
publick,  and  have  got  Mr  Ainswforth]19  of  seperation  among 
them,  but  keep  it  close,  save  that  by  discourse  I  hear  of  his 
notions. 

In  this  lively  portrayal  we  have  not  only  a  young  man's  self- 
assured  enthusiasm  but  all  the  High  Calvinism,  Independency, 
Separatism  and  Antinomianism  which  were  the  driving-force  of  the 
church  at  Rothwell  and  its  evangelism.  With  this  church  Saunders 
had  for  some  years  had  associations.  After  the  death  on  9  May  1685 

18For  John   Wowen,   see   Cal.  Rev.,   where  the  reference  to   this  MS.   is 

confused. 
19Presumably    Henry    Ainsworth,    Counterpoyson,    1608    (and  many    later 

editions). 
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of  its  minister,  Thomas  Browning,20  the  Rothwell  church  book 
records21  Saunders  (as  also  Francis  Holcroft  of  Cambridge)  among 
visiting  preachers  ;  and  on  30  March  1686,  only  five  days  after  the 
Bed  worth  church's  first  covenanting,  Rothwell  had  given  Saunders 
'  a  call  to  take  the  Pastoral  Charge  over  them '.  Naturally,  '  my 
Brethren  would  not  give  me  liberty ' ;  they  wanted  him  for  them 
selves.  Not  until  22  March  1690  was  there  ordained  at  Rothwell, 
in  the  person  of  Richard  Davis,22  a  new  pastor  who  was  to  make 
the  church  a  storm-centre  of  dissensions  that  raged  far  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Rothwell  church  drew  its  numerous  members  from  a  wide 
area.  In  this  it  only  followed  what  at  the  time  was  common 
practice.23  It  then  sent  out  *  gifted  brethren '  to  evangelize,  and  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  a  new  church  to  be  formed  by  other  mem 
bers,  including  some  whose  home  was  in  that  locality.  Rothwell 
would  also  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  in  an  outlying  place,  before 
any  new  church  had  been  gathered,  appointing  for  this  purpose 
'  an  Universal  Church-Meeting '.  To  those  who  objected  to  such 
behaviour,  Davis  retorted  that 4  Holy  Mr  Holdcraft  and  his  Church, 
practised  this  for  many  Years,  and  found  the  Blessing  of  God 
attending  their  Practise  *.24 

So  with  Welford.  Rothwell  admitted  members  from  Welford  and 
from  the  other  Northamptonshire  parishes  from  which  Bedworth 
also  drew.  Two  of  RothwelPs  elders  and  '  gifted  brethren '  were, 
like  Saunders,  in  the  habit  of  preaching  at  Welford,  one  of  them 
with  the  support  of  *  one  and  twenty  godly  ones  >25  there.  At  least 
twice  Rothwell  held  church  meetings  at  Welford.26  To  this  practice 
Bedworth  was  not  in  a  position  to  object :  on  occasion  it  did  the 
same  itself.  Welford  is,  after  all,  nearer  to  Rothwell  than  to  Bed- 
worth.  But  one  can  see  how  friction  might  arise. 

20For  Browning,  see  Cat.  Rev. ;  Coleman,  pp.  49-53 ;  Norman  Glass, 
Early  History  of  .  .  .  Rothwell,  1871,  pp.  16-27. 

21Cf.  Glass,  p.  30. 

22For  recent  study  of  Richard  Davis  and  the  Rothwell  church,  see  Roger 
Thomas,  *  The  Break-up  of  Nonconformity ',  in  G.  F.  Nuttall  and  others, 
The  Beginnings  of  Nonconformity,  1964  ;  G.  F.  Nuttall,  '  Northampton 
shire  and  The  Modern  Question  :  a  turning-point  in  eighteenth-century 
Dissent',  in  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  n.s.,  xvi.l,  1965;  H.  G. 
Tibbutt,  'New  Light  on  Northamptonshire  Nonconformist  History',  in 
Northamptonshire  Past  and  Present,  iv.l,  1966-7 ;  Peter  Toon,  The 
Emergence  of  Hyper-Calvinism  in  English  Nonconformity  1689-1795,  1967. 

*3Cf.  G.  F.  Nuttall,  Visible  Saints,  Oxford  1957,  pp.  108-9. 

24R.  Davis,  Truth  and  Innocency  Vindicated,  [1692],  p.  80. 

25Glass,  p.  109. 

26Glass,  p.  68. 
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In  fairness  to  Rothwell  it  must  be  said  that  it  sought  to 
evangelize  openly  and  in  unity  with  its  sister  churches.  On  30  July 
1690  Saunders  writes  *  Mr  Richard  Davis  &  Robert  Betson27  came 
to  us  in  the  name  of  the  Church  at  Rothwell,  with  a  letter,  about 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship '.  This  immediately  follows  Saunders' 
record  that  he  abandoned  preaching  at  Welford,  and  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  his  doing  so  appears  in  the  later  comment,  '  My  going 
to  Welford  was  not  broken  off  untill  they  of  Rothwell  came  hither '. 
During  the  next  three  years  relations  between  the  churches  grew 
closer.  At  last,  on  21  December  1692,  Saunders  records  that  '  the 
Right  hand  of  fellowship  was  given  to  the  Church  in  Rothwell '. 
Rothwell  on  its  side  welcomed  the  *  messengers '  from  Bedworth, 
'  gave  so  to  them  again '  and  '  as  a  fuller  confirmation '  appointed 
its  own  messengers  '  to  visit  Mr  Saunders  and  return  them  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  '.*8  Bed  worth's  friendship  and  support  must  have 
meant  much  to  Rothwell,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that  opposition  to 
RothwelFs  doctrine  and  practice  came  to  a  head  in  the  formal 
inquiry  held  at  Kettering  which  Davis  dubbed  the  *  Ketterin 
Inquisition '.  Saunders  is  mentioned  as  one  of  two  ministers  whose 
advice  was  sought  when  Rothwell  first  got  wind  of  what  was 
afoot.29 

Unity,  alas,  can  be  the  mother  of  schism.  '  Falling  in  with  Mr 
Davis '  caused  dissension,  withdrawals  and  excommunication  at 
Bedworth.  Three  months  after  the  opening  visit  by  Davis  and 
Betson,  *  several  of  our  Brethren  withdrew  from  the  Church ' ; 
and  on  9  August  1693,  after  the  fellowship  sought  by  Rothwell  had 
been  given  and  reciprocated,  all  those  who  had  withdrawn  were 
excommunicated.  They  numbered  only  nine,  four  men  and  five 
women ;  but  five  of  them  were  among  the  twelve  foundation- 
members  ;  and  to  their  *  cutting  off '  must  be  added  that  of  their 
leader,  Valentine  Drake,  who,  as  we  saw,  had  been  'cast  out' 
eighteen  months  earlier.  Richard  Davis  had  caused  a  schism,  which 
might  have  led  those  who  remained  to  become,  as  his  adherents 
elsewhere  sometimes  did,  a  Baptist  church.  At  Bedworth  the  issue 
was  quite  otherwise — a  surprising  volte-face. 


27For  Betson,  a  shoemaker  and  elder  at  Rothwell,  who  in  1691  became 
pastor  of  the  West  End  Congregational  church  at  Wellingborough,  see 
Glass,  pp.  89-90  ;  Coleman,  pp.  228-31. 

28Glass,  pp.  122,  126.  The  identity  of  date  in  the  two  church  books  is 
evidence  that  RothwelTs  reference  to  '  the  church  of  Christ  assembled  at 
Coventry'  is  to  the  Bedworth  church,  meeting  in  Coventry,  which  we 
know  from  the  Bedworth  church  book  it  sometimes  did. 

29Davis,  p.  39. 
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From  '  Mr  Davis  &  the  Church  in  Rothwell  &  their  Notions ', 
Saunders  writes,  '  God  mercifully  delivered  us  after  some  time, 
when  we  saw  they  tended  to  loosenesse,  as  all  error  does '.  Against 
the  date  26  December  1693,  only  four  and  a  half  months  after  the 
dissentients'  excommunication,  he  writes  :  '  After  God  had  made 
me  &  others  sensible  of  our  sinne  &  perceiving  a  lightnesse  & 
loosenesse  in  many  .  .  .  We  were  distressed  :  And  agree'd  to  renew 
our  Covenant,  professing  our  repentance  &  Faith  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  one  another'.  There  is  no  reference  to  Rothwell 
here ;  but  the  church  book  is  peppered  with  comments  on  the 
earlier  entries  relating  to  Rothwell,  making  of  it  a  sort  of 
palimpsest,  as  if  in  pathetic  eagerness  to  assist  in  its  interpretation. 
Against  the  first  visit  from  Rothwell  and  his  abandoning  Welford, 
Saunders  writes  '  I  have  seen  cause  since  to  be  ashamed,  &  am 
grievd  &  troubled  that  ever  I  fell  in  with  the  Antinomians '  and 
'  Tis  but  righteous,  when  we  forsake  the  Lord,  that  he  forsake  us  '. 
Against  Valentine  Drake's  excommunication  he  writes  haltingly 
'  tho  we  had  done  badly — yet  his  carriage  was  not  as  it  ought  to 
be '.  Against  the  later  excommunications  he  writes  :  *  But  their 
withdrawing  being  occasion'd  by  our  falling  in  with  Mr  Davis  & 
his  Notions  (of  which  We  are  now  ashamed)  We  declared  the 
excomunication  to  be  null  &  voide,  &  declared  the  same  to  them ; 
several  of  them  returned  to  us  after,  I  hope  that  I  shall  loath 
Antinomianism  while  I  live  upon  this  earth,  &  ly  low  before  the 
Lord  in  a  sense  of  my  instability '.  Shame  and  pain  are  evident 
here,  but  also,  surely,  nobility  of  spirit.  For  the  year  1694  there 
are  no  entries,  as  if  Saunders  were  hors  de  combat,  which  perhaps 
he  was,  spiritually  if  not  physically.  But  he  now  kept  to  the  hard 
course  of  admitting  his  mistake.  On  18  December  1695  there  is  the 
welcome  entry  *Val.  Drake  reconciled';30  and  at  or  after  the 
union  with  Bed  worth  in  1707  of  the  church  at  Coventry,  to  which 
those  excommunicated  may  have  attached  themselves,  three  more 
of  the  dissentients  renewed  covenant.  The  sad  entry  against  a 
fourth  name  '  withdrawn  thro  our  default '  may  imply  that  this 
member  never  returned. 

Antinomianism,  with  which  the  Rothwell  church  was  charged 
(by  many  others  besides  Saunders),  springs  from  an  eagerness  to 
run  ahead  of  the  desire  known  to  every  '  real '  Christian  to  find 
something  of  *  heaven'  already  on  earth.  In  the  excitable  and 
unstable  the  impulse  to  disregard  the  limits  and  limitations  of  life 

30On  18  December  1718  'Valentine  Drake,  who  had  long  withdrawn 
himselfe  from  Communion,  tho  desired  to  return,  being  guilty  of  being 
drunk  &  other  sin's,  was  declared  No  Member '. 
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on  earth  may  lead,  though  it  does  not  always  do  so,  to  neglect  of 
religious  restraint  and  social  checks  and  to  immoral  behaviour. 
How  much  *  lightnesse  &  loosenesse '  actually  existed  among  the 
Bedworth  church  members,  and  how  far  Saunders  was  justified  in 
associating  it  with  the  antinomian  tendencies  encouraged  by 
Rothwell,  is  difficult  to  assess.  Probably  it  was  the  case  of  Thomas 
Page,  the  church's  second  choice  for  deacon,  which  proved  no  wiser 
than  its  first,  that  (as  he  believed)  opened  Saunders'  eyes.  On  29 
March  1693,  not  much  more  than  a  year  after  his  election 

Thomas  Page  &  Elizabeth  Boswell  of  Ulthorp  were 
excomunicated  in  a  Church-Meeting  at  Bulkington  for 
lascivious  carriage.  Shee  is  a  bold  confident  whore,  both  of 
them  deeply  tainted  with  antinomianism.  After[ wards]  the 
Lord  forced  him  to  confesse  that  he  had  comitted  adultery 
with  her  severall  times,  &  so  the  mouths  of  those  that  tooke 
their  part  were  stopped,  &  the  Lord  cleared  up  the  innocency 
&  uprightnesse  of  our  proceedings. 

Alas,  both  parties  were  parents  of  children  who  had  been  baptized 
at  Bedworth.  Against  Thomas  Page's  name  in  the  list  of  members 
Saunders  has  written  :  *  Excomunicated.  Being  guilty  of  Adultery 
with  Elizabeth  Boswell,  oh  the  fruite  of  Antinomianisme '. 

There  had  been  other  lapses,  and  lapses  continued  to  be  recorded 
after  the  church's  renewal  of  covenant  at  the  end  of  1693  ;  but 
their  number  is  no  greater  than  in  other  church  books.  What  the 
student  does  not  always  observe,  although  it  is  recorded,  is  that 
on  a  number  of  occasions  the  erring  member  was  later  received 
back.  Sometimes  admonition  was  enough.  On  27  June  1688  *  Eliz. 
Drake  was  admonished,  Our  Love  was  confirmed  to  her  again '. 
On  22  December  Thomas  Scherrald  and  his  wife  were  '  admonished 
for  wicked  carriage  and  fighting ' ;  a  year  later,  under  5  December 
1697,  Saunders  records  '  Thomas  Scherralds  Admonition  taken  off, 
he  acknowledging  his  sinne ' ;  and  when  at  Epiphany  1705  the 
church  registered  a  meeting-house  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  the 
property  registered  was  in  part  the  freehold  of  'Thomas  Skerrald'.31 
The  Rothwell  church's  distress  that  the  Bedworth  church  now 
charged  it '  with  sundry  false  accusations  relating  to  doctrine,  order, 
and  walk,  which  they  could  not  prove,  but  yet  continued  to  asperse 
with  dismal  calumnies '  is  reflected  in  a  number  of  entries  in  the 
Rothwell  church  book.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Rothwell  sent 

^Warwick  County  Records,  VIII,  p.  cxxiv.  The  present  meeting-house,  a 
remarkably  unadorned,  four-square  building,  has  the  date  1726  scrawled 
on  three  bricks  at  intervals  along  its  front  wall.  It  contains  volumes  by 
Matthew  Henry  to  which  chains  are  still  attached. 
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messengers  to  Bedworth,  only  to  have  them  rejected,  '  nor  could 
they  possibly  learn  when  their  church  meeting  was,  being  they  did 
so  industriously  shift  them '.  At  last,  after  consulting  *  with  sister 
churches,  what  further  to  do  with  Mr  Saunders,  and  the  church  he 
belongs  to ',  Roth  well  on  29  August  1697  '  declared  non-communion 
with  Bedworth  church,  excepting  those  that  approved  themselves 
to  be  orderly  walkers',  by  which  presumably  they  meant  some 
who  had  now  withdrawn  from  Bedworth  after  the  renewal  of 
covenant ;  and  on  3  April  1698  Rothwell  '  ordered  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  Bedworth  church  to  renounce  communion  with  them  '.32 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  life  at  Bedworth  seems  to  have 
flowed  more  smoothly.  The  church  became  strong  enough  to  form 
a  daughter  church  in  Coventry.  On  24  April  1720  thirty-five  mem 
bers,  fifteen  men  and  twenty  women,  were  dismissed  '  to  sit  down 
as  a  distinct  body  of  themselves  in  the  same  faith  &  order  which 
we  profess  &  practice '.  The  date  of  Saunders'  death  is  uncertain, 
but  he  '  lies  buried  under  the  table-pew  of  the  Meeting-house  *.88 
During  the  later  years  of  his  pastorate  he  trained  a  few  students 
for  the  ministry.  Among  these  were  his  son  Julius  (1691-1750), 
who  from  1725  till  his  death  (when  his  son,  Julius  III,  succeeded 
him)  was  minister  at  Denton,  Norfolk,  where  at  his  ordination 
Saunders  p&re  '  expressly  forbad  him  using  notes '  ;34  his  son  John 
(1693-1768),  who  from  1718  to  1728  was  minister  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  (where  his  predecessor,  to  the  discomfort  of  Saunders 
pere,  had  been  a  friend  of  Richard  Davis),  and  from  1728  till  his 
death  at  Hertford ;  and  his  nephew  Thomas,  who  from  1721  till 
his  death  in  1736  was  minister  at  Kettering. 

With  the  new  century  Welford  also  found  stability.  In  1700  the 
people  there  entered  into  covenant,  and  took  John  Norris  to  be 
their  pastor ;  and  they  did  so  in  independence  of  both  Bedworth 
and  Rothwell.  To-day  Bedworth,  Rothwell  and  Welford  all  live  in 
mutual  amity. 

GEOFFREY  F.  NUTTALL 


32Glass,  pp.  a  26-7. 

^Evangelical  Magazine,  xiv.  (1806),  p.  579. 

84John  Browne,  History  of  Congregationalism  .  .  .  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
1877,  p.  339. 
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Editorial 

A  glance  through  this  issue  of  Transactions  should  convince 
readers  that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  invite  members  to 
send  us  contributions.  It  is  part  of  the  Society's  function  to 
encourage  members'  work.  We  are  grateful  to  those  who  do  send 
to  us;  not  only  to  those  whose  contributions  we  print,  though 
sometimes  we  fear  after  a  long  wait,  but  also  to  those  whose  work 
we  cannot  find  space  for.  We  are  sorry  that  our  restricted  funds 
mean  restricted  issues. 

Readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  have  no  evidence 
whatsoever  of  the  death  of  history. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  work  going  on.  Peter  Toon  sends  us  a  list  of 
theses  taken  from  the  Index  to  Theses  (Aslib)  which  shows  that 
hardly  a  year  has  passed  since  1950  without  some  work  to  do  with 
Congregational  history  being  presented.  An  interesting  piece  of 
work  appearing  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 
(1968),  pp.  69-96,  is  *  The  "  Royal  Independents  "  in  the  English 
Civil  War '  by  Valerie  Pearl,  following  up  Dr.  Yule's  work  in  the 
same  field.  H.  Gordon  Tibbutt  is  not  inactive  and  we  have  seen 
his  Kimbolton  (Records  of  Huntingdon.  I.  iii)  and  a  short  bio 
graphy  of  S.  J.  Whitmore,  ' From  Stagsden  to  Samoa*  (Beds. 
Mag.  11.  85). 

Margaret  Spufford's  'Dissenting  Churches  in  Cambridgeshire  from 
1660  to  1700 '  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Anti 
quarian  Society,  Vol.  LXI  (1968),  pp.  67-95,  is  in  the  tradition  of 
the  fathers  of  our  Society  who  began  surveying  and  mapping  early 
nonconformity.  However,  their  strength  soon  gave  out.  Mrs. 
Spufford's  two  maps  are  fascinating,  neat,  packed  with  information, 
sparking  off  innumerable  questions  in  one's  mind,  a  number  of 
which  have  answers  in  the  text.  Francis  Holcroft's  eminence  stands 
out.  The  article  ends  with  a  question :  what  were  the  factors  which 
would  account  for  the  *  definite  lines  of  demarcation  which  appear 
on  the  map  between  dissenting  and  nonconformist  areas  '?  Another 
challenge. 

Last  year  was  the  bicentenary  of  Cheshunt  College  and  our 
President,  Dr.  Nuttall  delivered  two  lectures  on  the  early  College, 
which  was  at  Trevecca.  A  mention  is  made  of  one  of  these  in  the 
Reviews  section.  Stephen  Orchard,  then  a  research  student  of 
Cheshunt  has  written  a  history,  Cheshunt  College,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  Cheshunt  College  Foundation,  Westminster  and 
Cheshunt  Colleges,  Cambridge,  6s.  post  free. 

We  have  been  asked  about  the  Congregational  Library  now  that 
Memorial  Hall  is  sold  and  to  be  demolished.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Memorial  Hall  Trust  intends  rehousing  the  Library. 
Meanwhile  it  is  temporarily  at  Lown  Hall,  Howard  Road,  Crickle- 
wood,  London,  N.W.2.  The  Librarian  will  do  his  best  to  answer 
inquiries,  but  callers  will  not  be  catered  for  until  late  in  the  year. 

The  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  (86  Tavistock 
Place,  London,  W.C.I)  asks  us  to  make  known  to  readers  that 
they  have  a  legacy  under  the  will  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Marquis  to 
help  people  with  the  cost  of  research  into  19th-century  Free 
Church  history. 


PHILIP  DODDRIDGE  AND  CHARGES  OF 
ARIANISM 

(This  article  consists  of  two  extracts  from  a  MS.  thesis,  a  copy  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  New  College  (London)  Library.  The  author, 
F.  W.  D.  Harris,  a  most  promising  historian  and  member  of  our 
Society,  died  in  1959.} 

In  1724  Philip  Doddridge  is  found  describing  himself  as  *  in  all 
the  most  important  points,  a  CalvinistV  Alexander  Gordon  is 
surely  right  in  maintaining  that  '  such  he  remained  to  the  last  '.2 
There  is  no  label  which  can  be  more  appropriately  applied  to 
Doddridge,  though  it  is  perhaps  wiser  not  to  attempt  to  label  him 
at  all.  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  early  days  of  his  ministry 
he  experienced  some  doubts  concerning  the  then  much-disputed 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  yet  this  is  not  surprising  when  one  remem 
bers  how  widespread  and  vigorous  was  the  dispute.  An  interesting 
passage  which  illustrates  this  point  occurs  in  a  letter  in  which 
Doddridge  was  replying  to  criticisms  and  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bourne  of  Birmingham.  Bourne,  it  seems,  had 
accused  Doddridge  of  Arian  tendencies,  and  had  spread  this  report 
among  his  friends.  Doddridge  was  driven  to  defend  himself. 

I  have  seriously  reflected  with  myself,  whence  it  should 
come  that  such  suspicions  should  rise  of  my  being  in  what  is 
generally  called  the  Arian  scheme,  and  the  chief  causes  I  can 
discover  are  these  two — my  not  seeing  the  arguments  which 
some  of  my  brethren  have  seen  against  it  in  some  disputed 
texts,  and  my  tenderness  and  regard  to  those  who  I  have 
reason  to  believe  do  espouse  it,  whom  I  dare  not  in  conscience 
raise  a  popular  cry  against,  nor  am  I  at  all  fond  of  urging 
the  controversy,  lest  it  divide  churches,  and  drive  some  who 
are  wavering,  as  I  myself  once  was,  to  an  extremity  to  which 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  such  worthy  persons,  as  some  of  these 
are,  reduced.3 

A  further  expression  of  Doddridge's  attitude,  showing  something 
of  his  tutor,  Jennings 's  influence,  is  found  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Sam.  Clark  written  in  February  1724.  Referring  to  an  invitation 
he  had  received  from  a  church  in  London  which  might  have 
meant  he  would  have  had  to  subscribe  to  the  Catechism  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  Doddridge  insists  that  he  would  never  be 

iHumphreys,  J.  D.,  Diary  and  Correspondence,  (1829)  Vol.  II.  478;  also 
McLachlan,  H.,  English  Education  under  the  Test  Acts  (1931)  p.  143. 

2 Addresses  Biographical  and  Historical,  p.  195. 

3Humphreys,  Op.  cit.,  IV.  137.  Here  the  date  is  given  as  Nov.  12.  1742, 
but  v.  Monthly  Repository,  1806,  p.  343,  the  date  is  Dec.  12.  1741. 
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willing  to  subscribe  or  to  tie  himself  *  up  in  trammels  '  or  to  '  talk 
in  the  phrases  of  the  assembly's  catechism  \4  This  quotation  shows 
admirably  the  way  in  which  Doddridge  differed  so  greatly  from 
the  majority  of  his  contemporaries.  Few  were  as  broad-minded 
yet  at  the  same  time  as  resolutely  committed  to  the  full  undiluted 
Gospel.  What  Doddridge  could  not  agree  with  was  the  spirit  of 
intolerance,  and  this  brought  him  under  criticism  from  many  of 
his  acquaintance. 

It  is  worth  noticing  how  consistent  Doddridge  was  in  holding 
to  his  views  on  this  subject.  In  1726  he  was  perfectly  prepared 
to  recognize  the  evangelical  qualities  of  the  notorious  Exeter 
preacher,  James  Peirce,5  who  was  charged  with  Arianism;  similar 
instances  of  his  magnanimity  may  be  found  throughout  his  life. 
Kippis  in  his  Life  of  Doddridge  mentions  another  example. 

Once,  I  remember,  some  narrow-minded  people  of  his 
congregation  gave  him  no  small  trouble  on  account  of  a 
gentleman,  in  communion  with  the  Church,  who  was  pro 
fessed  Arian,  and  who  otherwise  departed  from  the  common 
standard  or  orthodoxy.  This  gentleman  they  wished  either  to 
be  excluded  from  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  to 
have  his  attendance  upon  it  prevented.  But  the  Doctor 
declared,  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  place,  and  even  his  life, 
rather  than  fix  any  such  mark  of  discouragement  upon  one, 
who,  whatever  his  doctrinal  sentiments  were,  appeared  to  be 
a  real  Christian.6 

In  attempting  to  understand  Doddridge's  outlook  concerning 
these  matters  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  liberal  attitude 
held  by  many  of  his  friends  such  as  John  Jennings,  Samuel  Clark 
and  Isaac  Watts.  It  is  possible  that  Doddridge  was  also  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  his  own  mother  had  once  been 
driven  from  her  home  in  Bohemia,  the  victim  of  intolerance  and 
persecution.  It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  there  were  a  number  of 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  Doddridge's  generous 
outlook. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  examine  Doddridge's  teaching  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
part  of  his  theology  which  has  left  him  open  to  the  charge  of 
heresy.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Atonement,  he  seems  to  have 
been  attempting  a  task  which  was  beyond  his  powers  rather  than 
setting  forth  some  novel  doctrines. 

4Humphreys,  Op.  cit.,  I.  335. 
nbid.,  II.  144.  Peirce  (16747-1726). 
«Kippis,  A.,  Op.  cit.,  (1792)  p.  clxxvii. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  consider  in  detail  all  that  he  has  to 
say  on  the  various  aspects  of  these  two  subjects,  which  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  seventh  part  of  his  lectures.  They  contain  much 
that  would  be  counted  as  orthodox  and  which  would  bring  no 
criticism  upon  him,  and  with  this  we  are  not  to  be  concerned 
here.  Instead,  we  shall  turn  to  those  parts  which  have  been  re 
garded  as  heretical  in  some  way.  John  Stoughton  remarks : 

It  is  also  clear  that  he  fully  believed  in  the  incarnation 
of  a  Divine  nature  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  his  mode  of  conceiving 
that  great  mystery  somewhat  resembled  the  scheme  of 
Sabellius.7 

This  brief  quotation  gives  a  clue  to  the  point  at  which  Doddridge 
erred  in  his  method  of  expressing  himself. 

Before  turning  to  Doddridge's  own  words  on  the  question,  it  is 
worth  looking  at  what  Alexander  Gordon  has  to  say  by  way  of  a 
short  commentary  on  the  position  adopted  by  Doddridge.  He 
writes, 

His  own  doctrine  tended  towards  heresy  in  a  direction  the 
opposite  of  Arian.  It  was  essentially  Sabellian,  a  Trinity  of 
divine  aspects;  '  persons  '  (prosope,  vizors)  as  they  were  called 
by  Sabellius,  who  introduced  this  term  into  Christian  theology. 
.  .  .  Doddridge  held  the  Sabellian  doctrine  in  its  later  or 
post-Sabellian  form.  This  mode  of  thought,  while  admitting 
the  eternal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  denies  that  they 
amount  to  co-ordinate  personalities  ...  A  Sabellianism  of  this 
kind  is  often  accompanied  by  a  Socinian  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  Mediator.  Doddridge  escaped  this  by  borrowing  from  Watts 
a  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  soul,  which 
has  ever  been  inseparably  united  to  the  Godhead  ...  In  the 
estimation  of  Doddridge,  this  scheme  guarded,  on  the  one 
hand,  against  the  error  of  reducing  Christ  to  a  mere  creature, 
and  on  the  other,  against  that  of  conceiving  him  as  another 
God,  either  inferior  or  co-ordinate  with  the  Father.  Except 
in  his  theological  lectures,  this  rationale  of  his  Trinitarian 
confession  makes  no  show.8 

This  statement  gives  a  good  picture  of  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  it  should  be  said  that  not  the  least  important  sentence 
in  Gordon's  observations  is  the  last. 

The  actual  words  of  Doddridge  which  have  brought  him  under 
this  accusation  are  to  be  found  in  his  Lecture  CLIX. 

TStoughton,  John,  Philip  Doddridge,  his  Life  and  Labours  (1852)  p.  110. 
sGordon,  Op.  cit.,  p.  196f. 
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Defn.  The  word  PERSON  commonly  signifies  one  single, 
intelligent,  voluntary  agent,  or  conscious  being;  and  this  we 
chuse  to  call  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word:  but  in  a 
polical  sense,  it  may  express  the  different  relations  supported 
by  the  same  philosophical  person;  v.g.  the  same  man  may 
be  father,  husband,  son,  &c.,  or  the  same  prince,  King  of 
Great-Britain,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Empire.  Cory.  One  philosophical  person  may  sustain  a  num 
ber  of  persons  in  the  political,  or  as  some  call  it  modal  sense 
of  the  word  .  .  .  Propn.  God  is  so  united  to  the  derived  nature 
of  Christ,  and  does  so  dwell  in  it,  that  by  virtue  of  that  Union 
Christ  may  be  properly  called  God,  and  such  regards  become 
due  to  him,  as  are  not  due  to  any  created  nature,  or  mere 
creature,  be  it  in  itself  ever  so  excellent.9 

Stoughton  is  slightly  less  critical  of  Doddridge  than  is  Gordon, 
and  he  comments  on  this  passage : 

Some  resemblance  exists  between  Doddridge's  explanation 
of  the  word  *  person '  and  the  language  of  Sabellius,  but  we 
question  whether  he  would  have  adopted  the  mode  of  ex 
pression  reported  of  the  latter.10 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  charges  which  have  been  levelled  against  Doddridge. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  connection  with  his  belief  concerning  the 
pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  of  Jesus.  As  his  statement  of  this 
belief  is  in  another  passage  which  has  been  commonly  used  by 
those  who  have  sought  to  expose  Doddridge's  erroneous  views, 
it  will  be  worth  quoting  this  too. 

Forasmuch  as  in  several  of  the  preceding  scriptures  there 
is  such  a  change  and  humiliation  asserted  concerning  Christ, 
as  could  not  properly  be  asserted  concerning  an  eternal  and 
immutable  being,  as  such,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Christ 
had  before  his  incarnation  a  created  or  derived  nature,  which 
would  admit  of  such  a  change;  though  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  he  had  no  other  nature,  and  that  all  the  texts  quoted 
above  refer  to  this.11 

For  those  who  are  only  anxious  to  criticize  Doddridge  as  a 
theologian  this  passage  will,  with  the  earlier  quotation,  provide  a 
welcome  opening.  For  those,  however,  who  seek  to  understand 
him  not  only  as  a  theologian  but  as  a  man,  these  statements  by 


^Doddridge,  Works  (1804)  V.  177f. 
10Stoughton,  Op.  cit.,  p.  11  In. 
"Works,  V.  166. 
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themselves   will  be   inadequate.  Doddridge  must  be  considered 
whole. 

As  has  been  said  already,  he  was  not  easily  able  to  express 
himself  exactly  and  acceptably  in  strictly  theological  terms.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  he  made  only  the  smallest 
reference  to  these  controversial  subjects.  It  is  only  in  his  lectures 
that  he  leaves  himself  open  to  these  charges,  as  was  implied  in  the 
quotation  from  Gordon.  An  important  point  is  made  by 
Stoughton : 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  he  (Doddridge) 
was  not  of  the  speculative  turn  of  mind  which  distinguished 
his  eminent  and  holy  friend,  Dr.  Watts.  He  did  not  dwell,  as 
that  divine  was  prone  to  do,  on  the  more  mysterious  bearings 
of  theological  truth.12 

Stanford  also  makes  a  similar  remark:   'He  was  not  naturally 
disposed  to  dwell  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  '.13 

In  concluding  this  examination  of  Doddridge's  views  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  it  will  be  useful  to  quote 
two  short  passages  in  which  he  shows  how  cautious  he  was  in  the 
investigation  of  these  profound  subjects  and  how  conscious  he  was 
of  the  inadequacy  of  his,  or  any  human  intelligence  in  attempting 
to  deal  with  them.  In  the  lectures  on  *  Distinction  of  Persons  in 
the  Godhead '  we  read : 

If  it  be  asked,  how  these  divine  persons  are  three,  and  how 
one\  it  must  be  acknowledged  an  inexplicable  mystery:  nor 
should  we  wonder  that  we  are  much  confounded  when  inquir 
ing  into  the  curiosities  of  such  questions,  if  we  consider  how 
little  we  know  of  our  own  nature  and  manner  of  existence.14 
He    then    brings    Part   VIII    of    his    lectures   to    a    close   with 
two  lectures  '  Concerning  the  Trinity ',  in  which  he  enquires  *  into 
the  opinions  of  the  Ancient  Fathers,  and  of  Heretics,  and  of  the 
moderns  on  the  Trinity'.  A  great  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  are  examined  and  Doddridge  is  led  to  the  following  con 
clusion  : 

Considering  the  excellent  character  of  many  of  the  persons 
above-mentioned,  whose  opinions  were  most  widely  different, 
we  may  assure  ourselves,  that  many  things  asserted  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other  relating  to  the  trinity,  are  not  funda 
mental  to  religion.15 

12Stoughton,  Op.  cit.,  p.  111. 

"Stanford,  G.,  Philip  Doddridge  (1880)  p.  53. 

™Works,  V.  188. 

l*lbid.,  V.  194. 
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If  a  larger  expression  of  Doddridge's  personal  faith  be  desired, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  very  illuminating  *  Confession  of  Faith ' 
composed  by  him  when  he  entered  the  ministry  at  Castle  Hill, 
Northampton,  in  1730.  Amongst  other  things  in  this  Confession 
we  read: 

.  .  .  and  thus  I  learn  and  firmly  believe  the  great  doctrine  of  a 
TRINITY  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  an  awful 
mystery  which,  being  matter  of  pure  revelation,  I  apprehend 
I  should  only  obscure  by  attempting  fully  to  explain  it.16 

Finally,  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  some  words  which 
Doddridge  probably  kept  constantly  before  his  students.  In  his 
Introduction  to  the  lectures  he  writes : 

.  .  .  may  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  matters  of  abstruse  specu 
lation  and  laborious  enquiry,  are  not,  even  to  theological 
students,  the  one  thing  needful,  though  they  may  be  important 
in  subordination  to  it. 

With  this  remark  we  may  take  our  leave  of  this,  the  most  difficult 
and  questionable  part  of  Doddridge's  theology. 

F.   J.   P.  HARRIS 

leWaddington,  J.,  Cong.  History,  1700-1800  (1876)  p.  284. 

THE  UNDOUBTED  PRIVILEGE  OF 
CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITIES 

A  note  from  the  Congregational  Fund  Board  Records 

The  records  of  the  Congregational  Fund  Board  are  rich  and 
varied.  It  is  sad  that  they  have  been  so  generally  neglected  and 
the  time  is  overdue  for  more  systematic  work  on  them.1  These 
records  throw  much  interesting  light  on  the  attitudes  of  the  de 
nomination  during  the  eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  providing 
a  great  deal  of  incidental  information  about  local  causes,  ministers, 
students  and  academies.2  Space  permits  only  one  illustration  of  the 
value  of  this  source. 

1Attention  was  drawn  to  these  records  in  Transactions  many  years  ago: 
Origin  of  the  Congregational  Fund  Board,  vol.  v.  p.  134ff.  Thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Rev.  R.  F.  G.  Calder  and  the  effective  interest  of  the  Rev. 
Roger  Thomas,  a  microfilm  copy  of  the  records  is  now  at  Dr.  Williams's 
Library.  Unhappily,  there  is  a  serious  gap  in  the  records  from  1705  to 
1736. 

2One  of  the  more  interesting  records  is  the  series  of  Characters  or  brief 
testimonials  to  ministers  who  were  candidates  for  help  from  the  Fund. 
The  writer  drew  attention  to  this  source  in  Transactions,  vol.  xix,  No.  4, 
p.  187. 
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Understandably,  the  Congregational  Fund  Board  took  far  more 
thought  for  the  exercise  of  independent  judgment  by  individual 
churches  in  the  ordering  of  their  affairs  than  did  the  Presbyterian 
Fund.  The  latter  could  on  occasions  show  a  decidedly  authoritarian 
disposition  leading  to  the  use  of  its  control  of  the  purse-strings 
to  quell  congregations  who  displeased  it  in  their  choice  of  minis 
ters.3  The  Congregational  Fund  Board's  Rules,  however,  laid 
down  that: 

nothing  be  allow'd  to  any  Minister  tho'  he  be  Congregational 
in  his  Sentiments,  till  there  has  been  Satisff action  given  to  this 
Board  of  his  Abilitys  for  the  Ministry  and  of  his  unblameable 
Conversation,  and  of  his  Approbation  by  the  Church  to  which 
he  is  or  was  related  before  he  came  into  the  Ministry,  if  the 
Board  requires  it.4 

This  reference  to  *  Approbation  by  the  Church '  was  no  empty 
recognition  of  independence  of  the  churches.  In  1767  the  Board 
was  called  on  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  Congrega 
tional  ministers  in  Cumberland  had  refused  to  ordain  the  minister 
chosen  by  one  of  the  local  churches.  In  June  the  Board  approved 
a  resolution  upholding: 

the  undoubted  Privilege  of  Christian  Communities  to  choose 
a  Minister  by  the  Approbation  of  a  Majority  among  them. 
The  Board  did  not  limit  itself  to  passing  a  resolution  to  safeguard 
observance  of  this  privilege  for  it  ordered  the  '  dismissal '  from  the 
Fund  of  those  of  the  offending  ministers  who  were  receiving  grants 
from  it. 

The  Board  saw  as  the  corollary  to  this  privilege  that  the  churches 
should  do  all  they  reasonably  could  to  support  their  ministers 
before  seeking  assistance  from  the  Fund.  The  Board's  Rules 
stipulated  that: 

no  Congregation  have  any  allowance  from  this  Board  till  an 

account  be   given  in  writing  of  the  Circumstances   of  the 

Minister,  and  of  the  Place,  and  what  the  People  do  or  can 

raise  towards  his  maintenance. 

It  was  also  the  Board's  rule  to  limit  strictly  the  proportion  of  any 
stipend  contributed  by  the  Fund : 

That  no   Minister   or   Congregation  have   more   than   £10 

allow'd  them  from  this  Board  for  one  Year. 

N.  CAPLAN 

3The  writer  noted  an  example  of  this  in  The  Stedman  Case,  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society  Journal,  vol.  xii,  No.  4,  p.  158ff. 
4  Section  11   (3)  of  the  Board's  Rules  as  icvised  February  1738/39. 
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CAPTAIN  JONATHAN  SCOTT  to  MR.  THOMAS  WILSON 

JONATHAN  SCOTT  (1735-1807)  failed  to  secure  a  place  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  or,  more  surprisingly,  in  Dr. 
Albert  Peel's  The  Congregational  Two  Hundred  (1948),  though 
many  men  of  lesser  worth  and  work  are  therein  commended  to 
posterity.  He  is,  nevertheless,  not  left  without  some  meed  of 
praise,1  and  in  our  Society's  Transactions  (iii.  48-66)  is  an  interest 
ing  account  of  "  The  Apostolic  Labours  of  Captain  Jonathan 
Scott "  by  the  Rev.  Dugald  Macfadyen,  written  in  1907.  There  is 
also  a  brief  notice  in  Transactions  ix.  86  of  "  The  Chapel  Library 
at  Matlock  Bath  "  founded  by  Scott  with  a  bequest  of  678  volumes 
for  the  use  of  his  successors  in  the  ministry  at  Matlock,  mainly 
of  17th  and  18th  century  Divinity  and  devotional  works  by  the 
early  and  later  Puritans,  interesting  to  the  bibliophile  though 
"  not  much  which  would  attract  the  cupidity  of  a  book  collector  " 
according  to  the  writer  of  1924.  This  library  was  broken  up  in 
1942  when  the  Derbyshire  County  Council  took  over  the  old 
Chapel  and  Manse  for  road  widening  and  the  writer  and  Dr. 
Reginald  Mansfield  removed  the  more  important  works  to  the 
Congregational  Library  and  owing  to  war-time  restrictions  the 
rest  had  to  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Macfadyen  opened  his  article  by  writing : 

In  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Lancashire 
there  are  22  Congregational  churches  which  trace  their  origin 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  work  of  Captain  Jonathan  Scott. 
A  man  who  left  so  rich  a  legacy  of  living  influences  deserves 
to  be  well  known  and  affectionately  commemorated  in  the 
counties  and  among  the  churches  which  he  served  so  well. 

THOMAS  WILSON  (1764-1843)  appears  in  both  the  D.N.B. 
and  the  Two  Hundred,  and  his  son,  Joshua  (1795-1874)  wrote  a 
Memoir  of  his  father  in  1846,  strongly  coloured  by  filial  piety 
but  fascinating.  He  has  been  described  as  "  Congregationalism's 
most  striking  layman  in  the  nineteenth  century",  of  whom  Peel 

*See  Evangelical  Magazine,  1S07,  pp.  320  ff.,  487  ff. :  Urwick  and  Powicke 
in  their  Cheshire  histories,  Nightingale  in  Lancashire  Nonconformity, 
Elliot,  Shropshire  Congregationalism,  A.  G.  Matthews,  Congregational 
Churches  of  Staffordshire,  S.  H.  Mayor,  Cheshire  Congregationalism, 
W.  G.  Robinson,  History  of  Lanes.  Congregational  Union,  which  all 
carry  references  passim,  cf.  R.  Tudur  Jones,  Congregationalism  in 
England,  p.  499,  s.v. 
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wrote,  "  In  himself  he  combined  the  duties  of  College  Principal, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union 
and  Arch-Moderator  of  the  Congregational  Churches.  He  did  much 
good;  but  he  liked  his  own  way  and  was  unaccustomed  to  opposi 
tion.  He  probably  helped  more  men  into  the  ministry  and  settled 
more  ministers  in  churches  than  any  man,  ministerial  or  lay, 
has  done  before  or  since  ".2  He,  and  his  son  after  him,  were  *  the 
chapel  builders '  of  their  generations,  and  the  thousands  of  appeal 
circulars  and  ministerial  letters  of  solicitation  for  personal  and 
pastoral  aid,  carefully  preserved  and  now  comprising  the  major 
substance  of  the  Wilson  MSS.  at  the  Congregational  Library,  carry 
intimate  details  of  local  church  life  of  value  to  the  local  historian 
who  can  master  their  appalling  handwriting  or  shorthand  notes. 
In  referring  to  Joshua  Wilson,  Peel  commented,3  "  Some  Con 
gregational  historian  should  write  his  Life  ".  A  modern  study  of 
the  father  and  his  influence  upon  Nonconformity  (one  of  the 
founders  of  the  L.M.S.,  the  R.T.S.,  the  B.  &  F.  Bible  Society,  of  the 
Congregational  Library  and  the  Union  of  England  and  Wales: 
donor  of  an  immense  fortune  to  hundreds  of  chapels,  many  of 
which  he  bought  back  from  the  Unitarians :  Treasurer  and  policy 
maker  for  Hoxton  Academy  and  Highbury  College  1794-1843: 
author,  compiler  of  a  hymnal,  etc.)  ought  also  to  be  a  profitable 
one  for  some  research  student — as  might  also  be  a  more  intimate 
study  of  Jonathan  Scott. 

In  the  Wilson  Collection  at  Memorial  Hall  (H.d.  lOb.  9)  among 
letters  and  papers  relating  to  churches  in  Staffordshire  is  a  closely 
and  clearly  written  foolscap  fly  sheet,  dated  "  Matlock,  ye  10th  of 
Octr:  1805",  carefully  folded  to  3Jin.  x  3 Jin.,  addressed  to 
"  Mr.  Wilson,  No.  16  Artillery  Place,  Finsbury  Square,  LONDON. 
Single  Sheet  only  ",  the  folds  on  the  reverse  sealed  with  a  wax 
seal  and  franked  October  12  1805.  A  typed  transcript  of  this  letter 
surprisingly  runs  to  7  pp.  quarto,  single  spacing — about  5,000 
words — which  unfortunately  cannot  be  reproduced  here  verbatim. 

It  is  a  reply  from  Jonathan  Scott  to  a  letter  of  17th  August,  1805, 
which  he  had  received  from  Thomas  Wilson  and  from  which  he 
makes  various  direct  quotations.  It  begins  with  extended  caution 
against  the  works  of  the  Evil  One,  the  perils  of  divisions  in  the 
Church,  and  the  wiles  of  those  that  cause  them.  "  The  particular 
Occasion  of  my  writing  to  you,"  he  requotes  Wilson  as  writing, 

2Albert  Peel,  ed.,  The  Life  of  Alexander  Stewart,  1947,  p.  124. 
*The  Congregational  Two  Hundred,  p.  117. 
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"  is  to  say  that  this  late  Vacation  at  Hoxton,  we  sent  one  of  the 
students  to  preach  in  the  Villages  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Leek, 
where  he  met  with  great  Acceptance,  &  I  hope,  much  Success." 
Scott  rejoins: 

I  confess  I  was  forcibly  struck  &  surprized  when  I  learned 
he  was  sent  to  those  places  where  that  eminently  pious  & 
laborious  Minister,  my  beloved  Brother  Smith,  had  already 
opened  ye  Doors  to  ye  Gospel,  established  preaching  at  and 
regularly  preached  at  in  rotation  . . . 

This  "  building  upon  another  and  a  good  man's  foundation 
(which  the  Apostle  Paul  would  not  do)  in  preference  to  many 
dark  places  round  about  in  which  the  Name  of  Jesus  is  not 
preached,"  Scott  does  not  understand,  until  Wilson  goes  on  to 
ask  him  to  secure  the  removal  from  Leek  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Smith,  minister  there  for  23  years  since  1782.  The  Hoxton 
Academy  student,  one  Robinson,4  had  brought  back  a  letter 
signed  by  six  men  in  Leek  who  have  "a  long  and  deep  laid 
Scheme  "  to  secure  the  minister's  resignation.  These  men,  you  say, 
quotes  Scott: 

lament  the  declining  Interest  of  Religion  at  Leek,  saying  if 
some  Steps  are  not  taken  in  a  short  time  the  calvinistic 
Dissenters  will  be  but  very  few  there  ...  I  understand  Mr. 
Smith  tho'  a  very  good  man,  is  very  unacceptable  as  a 
Preacher,  &  that  he  has  a  very  few  to  hear  him — in  conse 
quence  of  which  Mr.  Westleys  People  are  gaining  ground. 
Having  reason  to  believe  you  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Smith,  &  have  considerable  influence  with  him,  I  thought 
it  my  Duty  to  state  what  I  knew  .  .  .  and  my  Opinion  is  that 
it  wd  be  a  Duty  in  Mr.  Smith  to  give  up  his  Charge. 

To  this  judgment  of  Wilson's,  Scott  tartly  rejoins : 
Upon  yr  fancied  Knowledge  of  everything  you  state  to  me  as 
being  Facts  related  by  the  good  Men  whose  Signatures  you 
have,  you  found  the  Opinion  you  give. 

He  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Informants  that  sign  the  letter. 
Not  one  of  them  is  a  member  of  the  Church  at  Leek,  and  con 
sequently  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  stay  or  removal  of 
Mr.  Smith.  Samuel  Goodwin,  the  first  signatory,  for  example, 
supposed  to  be  ye  richest  of  the  flock  and  ye  Diotrephes  of 
it,  was  always  (th.  w.  no  Scriptural  Knowledge)  medling  with 

4Probably    Mark  Robinson,   student   at  this  time:    minister   at   Steeple 
Bumpstead,  Essex  1810-38,  died  9.xi.l838  (Cong.  Mag.,  1838,  p.  195). 
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ye  Churches  affairs  when  in  it,  wanting  to  appoint  a  heap  of 
Deacons,  evidently  without  good  cause  because  without 
necessity :  but  when  he  had  been  informed  what  sort  of  Men 
the  Scriptures  had  determined  Deacons  ought  to  be,  &  know 
ing  that  not  one  of  those  he  was  determined  should  be  in 
authority  answered  the  Bible  character  of  Deacons,  he  changed 
their  Titles,  and  we  would  have  them  called  Officers  .  .  . 

Goodwin  accordingly  secured  the  election  of  these  "  Officers " 
in  order  to  "  throw  the  Ballance  of  Influence  into  his  Scale  of 
Church  Government ".  As  Treasurer,  he  "  oft  kept  him  (Mr.  Smith) 
out  of  his  stipend,  Pittance  as  it  was,  2  or  3  Months  after  'twas 
due  ",  etc.  The  second  signatory  is  a  member  of  no  church,  the 
third  is  a  Baptist,  the  fourth  a  Wesleyan,  the  fifth  "  a  quiet  old 
man,  acting  as  influenced  by  others  ",  the  sixth  a  defaulting  mem 
ber  who  had  not  attended  for  a  very  long  time.  These  had  together 
long  plotted  to  harass  Mr.  Smith, 

to  grieve  him,  weary  him  out,  &  cause  him  to  go  away.  But 
seeing  all  would  not  do  to  separate  him  from  a  People  he 
loved  ...  &  all  of  them  respected  and  loved  him,  they  fell  into 
this  their  (as  yet)  last  Plot,  to  make  out  a  Case  so  to  obtain 
from  you  an  opinion  wch  you  avow,  &  into  which  you  seem 
to  want  to  draw  me  ...  to  remove  a  good  man  from  his 
useful  Station  which  he  has  filled  up  wth  honour,  without 
one  thing  bad  laid  to  his  Charge,  for  3  or  4  and  twenty  years. 

Scott  then  launches  warmly  and  openly  into  a  defence  of  his 
"  beloved  Bro.  Smith  ",  item  by  item.  As  to  his  acceptableness  as  a 
preacher, 

he  has  been  &  is  a  favoured  &  highly  honord  preacher  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Church:  he  preached  a  few  Lords  Days  ago  in 
my  Earing  (sic),  &  I  declare  I  have  not  enjoy'd  so  much  under 
any  preacher  a  long  time  ...  he  is  generally  very  acceptable 
and  profitable  to  all  simple  spiritual  minds  that  hear  without 
prejudice. 

He  proceeds  to  scourge  Mr.  Wilson.  One  who  has  read  many 
hundreds  of  that  gentleman's  pontifical  epistles,  as  anyone  who  has 
acquaintance  with  his  autocratic  influence  and  reputation  in  the 
histories  of  local  churches  or  of  the  Congregational  Union,  is  led  to 
surmise  that  this  must  have  been  one  of  unprecedented  tone  and 
asperity  for  him  to  receive.  Far  too  many  letters  to  him,  as  pre 
served  in  his  own  collection,  are  fawning  and  flattering  and 
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obsequious.  First,  inter  alia,  as  to  the  repute  of  his  informants : 
Does  it  not  forcibly  strike  you  that  not  one  of  ye  Members 
of  ye  Church  shou'd  sign  your  Letter?  &  does  it  not  further 
strike  you  for  suffering  yourself  to  be  influenced  as  you  have 
been  by  6  People  you  did  not  know,  &  not  one  of  them  any 
right  to  medle  in  the  Matter?  A  pretty  set  to  sign  a  "  Lamen 
tation  over  the  declining  State  of  Religion  at  Leek"  when 
they  have  been  the  principal  Instrument  of  hindring  its 
prosperity  ...  A  pretty  Set  to  be  in  such  haste  for  some  steps 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Calvinistic  Dissenters  dwindling  to 
so  small  a  number  &  the  Wesleians  from  increasing,  when 
one  Goodwin  once  at  least  every  Sabbath  Day  leaves  &  turns 
his  back  on  a  sound  Calvinistic  Ministry,  &  goes  and  takes  his 
whole  &  large  Family  to  the  Methodist  Meeting — where  I 
believe  he  has  a  Seat  or  Seats — &  has  been  heard  to  represent 
them  as  the  most  religious  people  he  knows. 
Scott  then  marshals  his  Reasons  why  Smith  should  not  remove : 

1.  Because  not  one  of  the  Church  has  signified  a  desire  that  he 
should.  They  have  neither  forsaken  his  ministry  nor  expressed  a 
wish  to  change.  "  I  believe  did  they  think  he  was  about  to  leave 
them,  they  wou'd  all  sign  a  Petition  for  him  to  say  ..." 

2.  Because  God  has  given  proof  of  being  with  him  throughout 
his  ministry  and  in  steady  additions  to  the  Church's  membership. 
"  Do  you  know  that  you  can  send  his  equal  in  holiness  or  useful 
ness?  He  has  been  tried  for  20  &  30  years.  Students  however 
respectable  in  appearance  are  in  general  comparative  novices :  they 
have  not  been  tried  as  he  has — and  tried  to  Purpose  in  a  hot 
furnace,  and  proved  himself  Stirling  gold." 

3.  Because  though  Wilson  writes,  "  I  learn  he  has  little  or  nothing 
from  ye  People.  Why  then  shou'd  he  stay?",  Scott  rejoins,  "  To 
shew  the  Singleness  of  his  eye  to  God's  Glory,  the  purity  of  his 
Motives  as  a  Labourer  &  that  he  is  not  an  Hireling  ministring  for 
filthy  lucre  .  .  .  Was  there  ever  a  Day  wherein  'tis  more  needed 
when  so  much  is  written  in  Magazines  to  get  larger  Salaries  for 
Ministers  and  that  they  could  not  do  without  them  ..." 

4.  Because  Robert  Smith  is  a  man  of  exemplary  Christian  charity. 
"  Mr.  Goodwin  hangs  out  a  shew  that  he  is  a  moneyd  Man — yet 
only  pays  for  his  Sitting  for  himself  &  family,  gives  not  a  shilling 
as  a  Collection  .  .  .  but  being  a  seller  of  Candles  brings  his  own  to 
light  his  own  seat,  &  when  the  poor  Minister's  house-roof  rained 
in  and  was  not  fit  to  take  in  a  friend,  he  would  not  give  a  penny 
towards  getting  it  stopt.  But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Smith's  pittance, 
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he  never  having  had  for  a  salary  for  these  24  years  whether  things 
were  cheap  or  dear5  more  than  40£  a  Year— yet  both  he  and  his, 
quite  content  with  Food  &  Raiment,  are  hospitable  as  every 
Minister  &  Serious  Person  that  ever  went  to  his  hospitable  house 
will  testify.  My  dear  wife  &  I  will  bear  our  Testimony,  for  we  lay 
there  2  Nights  since  I  got  yours,  and  had  everything  we  wanted : 
'tis  true  twas  such  only  as  became  them  out  of  their  pittance  to 
set  before  us — &  twas  a  Feast,  for  twas  given  &  eaten  with  the 
savoury  Sauce  of  Love  unfeigned." 

"  You  should  Know  that  when  my  Brother  Smith  heard  that  your 
Student  wou'd  be  sent  to  preach  if  any  one  would  give  him  meat, 
drink  and  lodging — he  most  readily  offered  all  these,  freely — & 
accordingly  received  Mr.  Robinson  most  cordially  to  partake  of 
them  under  his  hospitable  Roof :  what  will  not  the  Love  of  Christ 
constrain  to?*' 

5.  Because  Scott  will  not  be  party  to  such  dishonourable  pro 
ceedings.  Mr.  Smith  came  to  his  charge  at  Leek  by  the  leading  of 
Divine  Providence  and  by  the  desire  of  the  Church :  he  was  fixed 
there  by  its  choice  and  has  continued  in  all  good  conscience  and 
credit.  "  Now  they  who  are  his  Adversaries  without  a  Cause  went 
to  get  him  away  privly  &  to  do  it  as  his  own  Act,  that  thus  all  the 
blame  may  be  laid  at  his  Door  of  quitting  his  Charge  &  his  spiritual 
Children.  Nay,  verily,  let  those  who  have  no  business  with  him 
thrust  him  out,  for  they  can  alledge  no  just  cause  for  his  leaving. 
But  /  say  he  ought  to  stay,  till  the  Church  who  alone  have  the 
right,  remove  him.  Let  others  do  what  they  may  be  permitted  agst 
Mr.  Smith,  I  will  say  to  my  Soul,  *  Come  not  thou  into  their  Secret, 
unto  their  unchristian  Assembly  mine  Honour  be  thou  not  united.'6 
Now,  concludes  Scott,  you  ask  for  my  Advice.  I  offer  it  freely 
and  from  the  experience  of  40  years  observation  and  teaching  in 
the  School  of  Christ,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

(a)  "  My  younger  Brother  &  fellow  Labourer  in  the  Gospel  Cause 
— have  no  more  to  do  in  this,  let  who  will  be  your  Adviser :  have 
no  more  to  do  in  this  Matter  until  you  act  in  concert  with  other 
sort  of  People,  &  have  a  better  &  more  Scriptural  Call  to  act  than 
you  have  yet  had." 

(b)  "  Don't  in  future  medle  with  setled  regular  evangelical  inde 
pendent  Churches  without  the  Church  itself,  whose  alone  right  is 
it,  unanimously  desire  you.  Then  ask  Wisdom  of  God,  &  act 
Scripturally,  cautiously,  &  regard  the  Custom  of  Christians.  This 

5"  whether  .  .  .  cheap  or  dear  " :  this  was  in  the  middle  of  the  wars  with 
France,  the  year  of  Trafalgar ! 
^Genesis  49,  6. 
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Paul  regarded,  but  you  know  not  one  of  these  Rules  were  regarded 
by  you,  as  not  one  of  the  Church  desired  you  or  knew  what  you 
were  about.  You  are  an  independent,  I  conclude,  on  Principle, 
&  must  know  the  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by." 

(c)  "Never  where  there  is  a  regular  Church,  medle  undesired 
of  the  Church  with  the  removal  of  a  Pastor,  or  in  settling  one  over 
it.  Tis  ye  Churches  alone  work  &  right  to  do  it :  none  of  them  ever 
wished  you  on  ye  Leek  Matter  to  do  it,  nor  do  they  know  what 
you  are  about."7 

(d)  "  Do  not  disturb  Peace,  comfort,  &  interrupt  the  Usefullness 
of  a  worthy  sound  Gospel  Minister  ...  In  this  you  have  taken  too 
many  Steps  as  it  relates  to  Mr.  Smith." 

(e)  "  Instil  into  ye  Minds  of  yr  young  Students  a  Desire  to  open 
new  Doors,  preach  where  ye  Gospel  is  not  preached,  &  not  build 
on  other  Ministers  foundations  unless  by  their  own  particular  & 
express  desire  ...  &  do  not  send  yr  students  to  enter  the  ground- 
but  I  say  no  more  ..." 

Yours  sincerely  &  affecty  in  ye  Lord 
JONAN  SCOTT 


Under  the  fold  of  the  Seal  is  a  minute  postscript : 

"  Excuse  such  a  crowded  Scrawl  I  had  no  time  to  write  it  over 
again.  Cover  all  its  faults  Jesus  covers  many  of  yrs  in  ye 
Scrawls  that  He  conveys  to  your  heavenly  Father." 

A.  G.  Matthews,  Congregational  Churches  of  Staffordshire 
(pp.  151,  165)  mentions  a  contested  election  on  Smith's  removal 
from  Brighouse  to  Leek  in  1782,  and  a  legal  judgment  in  his 
favour  at  Stafford  Assizes  after  litigation  dragging  on  into  1784, 
but  does  not  refer  to  the  above  controversy :  neither  does  J.  Lovatt 
in  an  article,  "  Nonconformity  in  Leek  ",  in  Transactions  in.  5ff. 
Matthews  notes  that  Jonathan  Scott  by  his  Will  left  £100  to 
Robert  Smith. 

CHARLES   E.   SURMAN 

7Dcspite  Wilson's  wide  and  intimate  knowledge,  it  might  well  have  been 
happier  for  a  good  many  Churches  if  he  had  heeded  this  forthright 
counsel.  He  was  the  supreme  "  Independent "  autocrat,  and  his  ultra- 
Moderatorial  assignments  of  students  and  pastors  resulted  in  too  many 
misfits  and  controversies,  as  his  correspondence  indicates. 


WILLIAM  WROTH  ADVOWSON 

One  of  the  problems  surrounding  the  story  of  Llanf aches,  mother 
Church  of  Welsh  Nonconformity,  is  the  date  of  Will  Wroth's 
entry  into  the  living.  Two  dates  have  been  mentioned  and  find 
equal  support  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  namely  1611  and  1617. 

Owen  Jones  in  '  Cymru '  (1875)  states  that  Wroth  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Llanfaches  by  Sir  Edward  Lewis  of  the  Vann 
sometime  '  before  1600  ',  when  Wroth  was  about  23.  According  to 
this  advowson  I  discovered  at  Newport  Record  Office,  he  was 
presented  the  living  in  1609/10,  when  he  was  about  34.  He  is  still 
spoken  of  as  '  of  the  Vann '  there  being  no  mention  of  a  previous 
living.  If  this  date  is  confirmed  by  this  advowson  then  Wroth 
held  the  living  from  1609/10  until  he  submitted  to  the  probings 
of  the  High  Commission  in  1638,  when  he  was  62,  having  held 
the  living  for  28  years.  His  patron  Sir  Edward  died  in  1628.  What 
ever  his  reasons  for  submitting  in  1638  he  did  not  thereby  impair 
the  work  of  gathering  the  Independents  into  a  Church  of  *  The 
New  England  Way '  by  1639. 

I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Pennar  Davies  for  correcting  this  trans 
lation  prepared  for  me  by  a  friend : 

To  all  Christ's  faithful  to  whom  this  present  document  shall 
have  come,  EDWARD  LEWIS  of  the  VANN,  knight  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan  gives  greetings.  Know  ye  that  I  the 
aforesaid  EDWARD  LEWIS  have  given  and  granted  for 
various  good  reasons  and  considerations,  which  especially 
move  me,  and  by  the  present  document  of  mine  (bond)  have 
confirmed  upon  WILLIAM  WROTH  of  the  VANN  the 
aforesaid  good  man,  the  first  and  next  advowson  (nomination 
or  vocation)  and  full  presentation  and  collation,  presentation 
and  free  disposition  of  the  rectory  ...  the  the  parish  Church 
in  the  County  of  Monmouthshire  when  it  next  happens  to  be 
come  vacant  after  the  date  of  the  present  document  and  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  same  rectory  or  parish  church 
in  whatsoever  way  it  comes  about,  whether  through  death, 
resignation,  cession  or  in  any  other  way  when  it  come  vacant 
for  the  first  and  sole  turn  only.  May  it  be  allowed  to  the 
aforesaid  WILLIAM  WROTH  the  administrator  and  to  his 
assigns  when  the  said  rectory  happens  to  to  be  come  vacant 
to  name  and  indicate  (either  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place  or 
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to  the  diocesian  official)  a  person  suitable  to  him  or  to  one 
of  his  assigns,  and  since  I  have  decided  to  act  in  the  matter 
and  to  do  all  other  things  that  is  requisite,  necessary  and 
customary  by  virtue  of  the  presentation  of  that  person  alone, 
for  the  presentation  of  this  WILLIAM  will  have  been  ac 
cepted,  appointed  and  directed  as  administrator  or  the  assigns 
of  his  family  to  the  full  peaceful  possession  of  the  aforesaid 
rectory  or  parish  Church,  in  full  manner  and  form  just  as  I 
the  aforesaid  EDWARD  LEWIS  have  been  able  either  as 
administrator  or  my  assigns  have  been  able  to  if  this  present 
grant  (bond)  had  not  been  granted. 

In  witness  of  which  I  have  added  my  seal  to  the  present 
document  dated  3.  January  1609  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  James  by  grace  of  God  King  of  England  etc 
and  43rd  of  Scotland. 

TREVOR  WATTS 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  England, 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  1  May  1968  has  a  memorial  lecture  on  Dr.  S.  W. 
Carruthers,  *A  Beloved  Physician',  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Whitehorn. 
Prof.  R.  Buick  Knox  writes  about  the  emergence  of  an  English 
Presbyterian  church  (1875)  from  Calvinistic  Methodism  in  '  The 
Aberdare  Affair '.  Mr.  R.  J.  Watson  describes  Communion  Tokens 
made  of  white  metal  or  sometimes  lead  or  brass,  possessed  by  the 
Society.  These  were  in  common  use  early  in  the  last  century  in 
Scotland  and  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  by  Reformed 
Churches;  they  entitled  persons  to  partake  at  the  Sacrament.  Did 
any  Congregational  churches  use  them?  Probably  the  regular 
church  meeting  before  the  monthly  Lord's  Supper  made  this  kind 
of  identification  unnecessary. 

Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXII,  Nos.  5-7  (Jan.,  Apr.,  July,  1968). 
The  first  has  an  article  by  Dr.  Geoffrey  Nuttall,  *  John  Ash  and  the 
Pershore  Church';  the  last  has  an  informative  and  useful  article 
by  E.  F.  Clipsham  on  '  The  Baptist  Historical  Society;  sixty  years 
of  achievement'.  We  have  also  received  The  Proceedings  of  the 
Wesley  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXXVI,  4,  5. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OF 
GEORGE  GOGERLY  1850 


The  Rev.  George  Gogerly,  1794-1877,  began  life  as  a  London 
printer.  After  training  at  the  Gosport  Academy  he  went  to  Calcutta 
as  the  L.M.S.  printer,  and  stayed  there  until  1842.  He  became 
Minister  of  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire  in  1844.  The  events 
leading  up  to  his  resignation  are  somewhat  mysterious.  Three 
months  of  the  relevant  pages  of  the  church  minute  book  have 
been  removed.  Indications  are,  however,  that  Gogerly  moved  among 
the  social  elite  of  the  town.  He  was  a  principal  figure  at  the  50th 
birthday  dinner  of  Lord  Wilton.  The  press  always  praised  him  as 
'  talented '  and  '  excellent '.  The  faction  which  opposed  Gogerly  in 
the  church  was  composed  chiefly  of  women  of  some  influence  in 
the  congregation,  but  little  education.  It  is  particularly  sad  that  this 
petticoat  persecution  was  proceeding  at  the  time  that  Gogerly's 
six  year  old  adopted  daughter  Agnes  Jane  Young  was  ill,  and  that 
he  buried  her  three  days  before  he  handed  in  the  church  books 
and  papers  (7  May  1850).  From  1850-55  he  was  on  deputation 
for  the  L.M.S. ,  and  then  after  three  years  at  Brentwood,  he  became 
afternoon  lecturer  at  Hoxton  Academy  Chapel  (1858).  He  retired 
about  1870. 

From  the  "Leicestershire  Mercury",  Saturday  30  March  1850. 

The  Independents  of  Melton  are  exhibiting  their  Independency 
in  the  most  inconsistent  manner  of  all  the  inconsistent  human 
beings  who  claim  for  themselves  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
The  Rev.  George  Gogerly,  a  returned  missionary  after  24  years 
residence  in  India,  where  he  translated  the  scriptures  into  the 
native  language,  was  invited  to  Melton  about  six  years  ago  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  James  Roberts.  He  did  not  expect,  when  he 
engaged,  to  find  the  chapel  heavily  laden  with  debt,  and  a  dwindling 
congregation.  Since  his  connexion  with  it,  however,  the  society 
has  increased  and  the  congregation  enlarged  .... 

The  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  have  frequently 
solicited  his  aid  to  plead  the  cause  of  missions,  he  being  an  able 
and  talented  man — while,  as  to  his  lectures  on  British  India  several 
applications  have  been  made  to  him  to  deliver  them  at  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood  before  audiences  who  were  capable  of  ap 
preciating  an  intellectual  mind,  combined  with  talent  and  the 
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capacity  for  public  addresses.  Yet  strange  to  say,  a  bulky  dame 
and  a  lady  as  slender  as  a  post,  whose  ignorance  of  classical  lore  is 
proverbial,  but  whose  acquirements  as  a  gossip  are  well-known, 
aided  by  sundry  officials  who  are  destitute  of  the  piety  of  John 
Bunyan  the  tinker,  with  half  a  score  more  who  never  knew  how 
to  parse  the  article  A,  but  are  well  instructed  in  tinkering  tricks, 
have  convulsed  the  society  by  holding  hole  and  corner  meetings 
to  discuss  the  abilities  of  their  pastor ! 

And  when  he  was  in  Buckinghamshire  a  few  weeks  ago,  this 
junta  headed  by  the  two  deacons,  addressed  a  letter  to  him  of 
such  a  character  (and  without  consulting  the  church)  as  completely 
paralysed  Mr.  Gogerly.  It  charged  him  with  a  want  of  talent  and 
ability;  and  as  he  was  travelling  and  going  about  amongst  the 
Dissenting  interest,  they  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  him  to 
look  out  for  another  church  as  they  could  not  sit  and  hear  him  to 
profit!  With  the  truly  independent  mind  for  which  he  is  proverbial, 
Mr.  Gogerly  at  once  replied  resigning  the  pastorate;  and  this  was 
what  the  clique  wanted,  having  taken  a  lesson  from  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  The  church  was  called  together  to  hear  the  letter 
read;  and  the  astonishment  of  Mr.  Gogerly's  friends  (who  doubled 
the  clique)  may  be  conceived  but  cannot  be  described.  Individuals 
were  brought  into  the  meeting  who  were  not  members  to  give 
their  vote  against  Mr.  Gogerly;  and  a  person  in  office  who  holds 
principles  tending  to  Antinomianism,  declared  that  his  (Mr.  G's) 
preaching  would  lead  him  to  infidelity.  So  wounded  were  the 
members  who  had  been  instructed  in  mind  and  benefited  in  heart 
by  Mr.  G's  preaching  at  this  assertion,  by  a  fellow-craftsman  (but 
how  unlike!)  of  John  Bunyan,  that  they  left  the  meeting  before 
it  was  put  to  the  vote  whether  the  resignation  should  be  received, 
declaring  that  the  church  must  be  unchurched  before  peace  could 
again  be  restored." 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  Mr.  Gogerly  was  not  invited  to  preach 
on  the  remaining  Sundays  of  his  stay,  but  to  take  the  weekday 
evening  services.  His  farewell  Sermon  was  given  at  the  nearby 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  his  quarterly  salary  was  stopped  after  the 
date  of  his  resignation.  A  few  of  his  friends  did  give  him  a  purse 
of  twenty  sovereigns  before  he  left.  It  must  be  said  of  him  that, 
beside  the  obvious  sympathy  of  the  correspondent,  he  had  built  up 
the  numbers  of  the  church,  and  wiped  out  a  £500  debt  on  the 
chapel.  This  distasteful  episode  caused  much  bad  feeling  amongst 
the  members,  and  many  of  them  went  over  to  the  Wesleyans  or  to 
the  Anglicans.  KEVIN  WOOD 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RULES  OF  THE 
CRAVEN  CHAPEL  BOOK  SOCIETY 

(Craven  Chapel,  Bays  water,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  These  extracts  are  from  a  leaflet  with  no  date,  but  it  was 
found  amongst  papers  belonging  to  the  1840s.) 

I.  That  this  Society  shall  be  called  the  CRAVEN  CHAPEL 
BOOK  SOCIETY. 

II.  That   this    Society   shall   consist  of  not  more   than  sixteen 
Members,  all  being  connected  either  with  the  Church  or  Congre 
gation  .  .  .  that  each  Member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
a  lady. 

III.  That  the  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  circulation  among 
the  Members  of  Books  possessing  general  interest. 

IV.  That  the  Members  shall  meet  monthly  .... 

V.  That  the  Subscription  shall  be  One  Guinea  per  annum  .... 

VII.  That  the  time  of  meeting  shall  be  the  first  Tuesday  in  each 
month,  excepting  August  and  September,  at  half  past  Six  o'clock 
in  the  Evening.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  at  the  houses 
of  the  Members,  in  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  printed  list. 

VIII.  That  every  Member  not  being  present  at  Seven  o'clock  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  Sixpence;  and  the  time  of  breaking  up  shall  be  Nine 
o'clock.  No  refreshments  being  provided  after  tea,  (which  shall  be 
at  Seven  precisely)  excepting  cake  and  wine  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 

IX.  Such  Books  only  shall  be  ordered,  on  the  Society's  account, 
as,  after  being  proposed  and  seconded,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  Members  present. 

X.  That  every  Book  shall  be  forwarded  according  to  the  order 
of  the  printed  list,  commencing  with  the  Member  who  proposed  it; 
and  the  Secretary  shall  notify,  at  the  foot  of  the  list  affixed  to  each 
volume,  the  time  in  weeks  or  days  allowed  for  its  perusal;  and 
every  Member  detaining  a  Book  beyond  the  given  time  shall  forfeit 
for  such  detention  at  the  rate  of  One  Penny  per  day. 

XI.  That  the  Books,  after  circulation,  shall  be  sold  half-yearly, 
in  the  months  of  June  and  December;  and  that  the  proposer  of  a 
Book  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  it,  after  having  passed  through 
the  Society,  at  half  its  cost  price,  and  should  he  decline  to  take 
such  Work,  it  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  in  the  case 
of  its  not  realizing  the  half-price,  the  proposer  shall  make  up  the 
difference. 
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HELD  IN  PUBLIC  CUSTODY  (LIST  6) 

(Previous  list  in  Vol.  XX,  No.  2,  p.86) 

Bristol  Record  Office 

Wickwar  Cong.  Ch.:  title  deeds,  1658-1860. 

Buckinghamshire  Museum 

Transcripts  of  Bucks,  register  now  in  Public  Record  Office. 

East  Sussex  Record  Office 

Lewes  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  books,  1829-1959;  account  books, 
1816-53;  registers  of  baptisms,  1817-68;  Sunday  Schools, 
1817-1940;  miscellanea,  1827-1937. 

Essex  Record  Office 

Finchingfield  Cong.  Ch.:  title  deeds,  1718-1950. 

Ongar  Cong.  Ch. :  title  deeds,  1686-1934. 

Romford  Cong.  Ch.:    church  book,  1779-1857;  register  of 

baptisms  and  burials,  1779-1854. 
Witham  Cong.  Ch.:  church  books,  1745-1928;  account  books, 

1715-1935;  Instruction  Soc.  minutes,  1840-77. 

Gloucestershire  Record  Office 

Stonehouse  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  books,  1827-1960;  account 
books,  1915-35;  registers  of  members,  1875-1943;  Sunday 
School,  1849-64. 

Huntingdonshire  Record  Office 

Kimbolton  Union  Ch. :  copy  of  minutes,  1692-1764. 
Spaldwick  Union  Ch.:  minute  books,  1845-1913. 

Kent  Record  Office 

Sandwich  Cong.  Ch.:  minutes,  1817-1925;  register  of 
marriages,  1856-71;  register  of  baptisms,  marriages  and 
burials,  1879-1937;  account  books,  1706-1905;  title  deeds, 
1354-1874;  Ash  Cong.  Ch  papers,  1867-84;  Sunday  School, 
1846-73. 

Leceistershire  Record  Office 

County  Association:    minute   books,  1832-1939;   missionary 

auxiliary,  1858-1919. 
Bardon  Park  Cong.  Ch.:    church  book,  1875-1914;  Sunday 

School,  1848. 
Great  Easton  Cong.  Ch.:  minute  book,  1827-60. 
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London  County  Record  Office 

R.  J.  Evans  (Secretary,  London  Cong.  Union,  1906-41; 
Moderator,  London,  1935-41).  Autobiographical  sketch 
in  MS. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Record  Office 

Denton  Cong.  Ch.:  miscellanea,  1778  and  1882. 
Great  Yarmouth  Cong.  Ch.:  copy  of  church  book,  1642-1664. 
Guestwick  Cong.  Ch. :  church  book,  1694-1854. 
Norwich,  Old  Meeting  House:   copy  of  church  book,  1642- 
1839. 

Northamptonshire  Record  Office 

Creaton  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  books,  1847-1927;  list  of  mem 
bers,  1793-1883;  account  books,  1867-1917;  misc.  papers, 
1880-1950. 

Portsmouth  Record  Office 

King  St.  Cong.  Ch.,  Portsea:  record  book,  1805-88. 
Orange  St.  Cong.  Ch.,  Portsea:  church  book,  1769-1834. 
Victoria  St.  Cong.  Ch.,  Portsmouth:  minute  books,  1883-1964; 
account  books,  1896-1967;  misc.,  1931-54. 

Warwickshire  Record  Office 

Knowle  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  books,  1876-1947. 

Leamington  Spa,  Clemens  St.  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  and  account 

book,  1828-44. 
Leamington    Spa,   Spencer    St.    Cong.    Ch. :    minute    books, 

1838-1952;  register  of  baptisms,  1828-37;  lists  of  members, 

1835-1912;  account  books,  1835-1929;  Day  School,  1870- 

82;  misc.  papers,  1866-1965. 
Little  Kineton  Cong.  Ch.:  minute  book,  1813-82;  cash  book, 

1877-82. 
Nuneaton  Cong.  Ch. :   minute  books,  1876-1953;  register  of 

baptisms,  1914-42;  Sunday  Schools,  1923-38;  misc.  papers, 

1935. 
Southam  Cong.   Ch. :    minutes,  accounts  and  other  papers, 

1840-1946. 

Warwick,  Brook  St.  Cong.  Ch.:  misc,  papers,  1784-1966. 
Warwick,  Emscote  Cong.  Ch.:  minute  book,  1882-90. 

(Received  from  c.  E.  WELCH) 
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Anon.  A  Brief  History  of  Gatley  Congregational  Church  (1967). 
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REVIEWS 

The  English  Presbyterians  from  Elizabethan  Puritanism  to  Modern 
Unitarianism  by  C.  G.  Bolam,  J.  Goring,  H.  L.  Short,  R.  Thomas 
(Allen  and  Unwin,  1968,  50s.). 

To  those  who  already  know  the  work  of  the  four  co-authors  of 
this  book  it  will  be  somewhat  disappointing  to  read.  Each  of  them 
alone  is  capable  of  writing  an  accurate  and  memorable  book  on 
his  denomination,  but  here  the  different  styles  and  editorship  by 
committee  have  somehow  spoilt  the  individual  flavour  of  each 
writer  without  reducing  the  repetition  of  facts  in  successive  chapter. 
However  it  is  still  a  good  book  full  of  accurate  history  and  it  does 
not  gloss  over  inconvenient  facts. 

Dr.  Jeremy  Goring  contributes  an  introductory  chapter  which 
demolishes  some  of  the  more  popular  myths  about  the  English 
Presbyterians.  This  is  followed  by  two  chapters  covering  the 
well-known  history  of  Presbyterianism  before  and  immediately 
after  1662.  The  first  half  of  each  chapter  is  written  by  C.  Gordon 
Bolam,  the  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society's  Transactions, 
and  Jeremy  Goring  in  collaboration,  and  the  second  half  by 
Roger  Thomas,  the  former  librarian  of  Dr.  Williams's  Library. 
Chapter  4  contains  Roger  Thomas's  account  of  Presbyterianism  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century  and  especially  the  Salters  Hall  con 
troversy.  Jeremy  Goring  carries  the  story  on  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  chapter  5.  Up  to  this  point  the  emphasis  is 
on  Presbyterianism,  and  other  forms  of  Unitarianism  as  well  as  the 
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effects  of  the  Methodist  revival  on  Presbyterianism  receive  only 
the  briefest  mentions.  The  final  chapter,  however,  is  a  history  of 
English  Unitarianism  from  the  time  of  Lindsey  and  Priestley  to  the 
present  day  by  H.  L.  Short  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  It  has 
already  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  since  1966, 
although  this  is  nowhere  noted  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  brilliant 
account  of  a  period  not  previously  described;  it  shows  how  the 
General  Assembly  of  Unitarian  and  Free  Christian  Churches  came 
into  existence. 

There  are  few  mistakes  in  this  book,  mostly  of  a  minor  nature. 
On  p.  113  Roger  Thomas  claims  that  the  Toleration  Act  of  1688 
made  it  impossible  to  enforce  church  attendance  in  future.  It  was 
however  still  open  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  prosecute  for  not 
going  to  either  parish  church  or  nonconformist  chapel  and  for 
many  years  this  was  done  in  the  parts  of  the  diocese  of  Chester 
if  nowhere  else.  On  pp.  178  and  249  the  *  open '  trust  deed  theory 
invented  by  Unitarians  during  the  squabbles  about  endowments 
and  buildings  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  revived  in  a 
modified  form.  Unfortunately  for  the  theorists  this  type  of  trust 
deed  is  not  confined  to  their  denomination.  Its  provisions  do  not 
reflect  the  prescience  of  eighteenth  century  Presbyterians  (as  the 
authors  admit),  but  a  lack  of  sophistication  amongst  local  con 
veyancers.  A  similar  development  can  be  shown,  for  example, 
in  marriage  settlement  deeds  which  also  grew  in  size  and  com 
plexity  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  On 
p.  74  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  the  number  of 
ministers  ejected  in  1660  and  1662  which  an  inspection  of  A.  G. 
Matthews  would  have  cleared  up.  Finally,  we  are  told  on  p.  78 
that  *  The  Quarter  Sessions  records  show  that  all  over  England 
incumbents  were  being  presented  for  non-reading  of  the  Prayer 
Book '.  It  would  be  useful  to  know  the  authority  for  this  statement 
because  less  than  half  the  English  counties  and  even  fewer  English 
boroughs  have  preserved  quarter  sessions  records  as  early  as  1660. 

Some  English  Presbyterian  churches  became  Unitarian  and 
others  become  Congregational,  while  a  few  northern  churches 
survived  long  enough  to  join  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  form 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  in  1836.  This  book  is  really 
only  concerned  with  the  first  group,  but  its  incidental  references 
to  Presbyterian /Congregational  churches  suggest  the  need  for  a 
parallel  study  from  one  of  our  members.  The  Congregational 
element  in  Presbyterianism  like  the  Unitarian  can  be  traced  back 
a  long  way.  As  early  as  1688  Above  Bar  church,  Southampton 
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was  divided  about  Presbyterian  or  Independent  forms  of  govern 
ment  and  it  apparently  remained  undecided  for  many  years.  We 
also  need  studies  of  the  work  of  the  Congregational  and  Presby 
terian  Board  funds  whose  problems  are  touched  on  by  Roger 
Thomas.  This  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  English 
dissent  but  hardly  a  definitive  history  of  English  Presbyterianism. 

C.E.W. 

John  Cotton  on  the  Churches  of  New  England  edited  by  Larzer 
Ziff  (Harvard  University  Press  and  Oxford  University  Press,  1968, 
pp.  400,  95s.). 

John  Cotton's  significance  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
Congregationalism  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  has  received  just 
recognition  in  our  generation,  yet  unless  one  has  had  access  to  the 
British  Museum  or  some  other  ancient  library,  it  has  been  im 
possible  to  read  what  Cotton  himself  said.  Prof.  Larzer  Ziff  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  now  provides  reprints  of 
Cotton's  two  seminal  works,  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
(1644)  and  The  Way  of  Congregational  Churches  Cleared  (1648). 
For  good  measure  he  adds  to  these  one  of  Cotton's  most  important 
sermons  concerning  admittance  to  the  Sacraments,  delivered  at 
Salem,  1636.  A  short  introduction  or  biography  of  Cotton  is 
provided.  We  should  have  welcomed  rather  more  introduction  to 
the  works  than  there  is  to  help  the  student  to  see  more  clearly  the 
qualities  in  Cotton  which  proved  so  influential  with  people  like 
John  Owen. 

J.H.T. 

The  Students  of  Trevecca  College,  1768-1791  by  Geoffrey  F. 
Nuttall  (Reprinted  by  The  Transactions  of  the  Honourable  Society 
of  Cymmrodorion,  Session  1967,  Part  II).  This  lecture  was  de 
livered  to  the  Society  on  22  February  1968.  It  gives  an  account  of 
the  institution  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  its  students.  *  A  College 
may  be  founded  with  high  and  noble  ideals;  it  may  be  served  by 
pious  and  learned  teachers;  but  it  stands  or  falls  by  its  students.' 
In  the  case  of  Trevecca  it  was  obliged  also  to  dance  to  the  tune 
played  by  its  imperious  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Hundtingdon. 
Academic  labour  was  second  to  evangelistic  labour.  The  lecture 
has  a  strong  human  interest,  sparkles  now  and  then  with  humour, 
and  builds  a  good  historical  picture.  What  can  we  make  of  the 
student  who  excuses  his  absence  from  the  College  on  the  grounds 
that  he  is  at  a  church  in  Cambridgeshire,  '  2  Hundred  &  40  miles ' 
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away  and  *  it  is  all  a  Ha  sard  Weither  there  are  any  boats  that  go 
neare  Wailes '?  175  students  are  listed  in  an  appendix.  Of  some 
nothing  more  than  their  surnames  is  known.  Dr.  Nuttall  has  been 
able,  however,  to  track  down  biographical  details  of  the  great 
majority.  The  lecture  was,  of  course,  part  of  the  bicentary  cele 
brations  of  the  founding  of  Cheshunt  College. 

J.H.T. 

Susanna  Wesley  and  the  Puritan  Tradition  in  Methodism  by 
John  A.  Newton  (Epworth  Press,  1968,  35s.). 

I  enjoyed  this  book.  In  a  scholarly  piece  of  work  presented  in  a 
lively  fashion  the  author  communicates  to  the  reader  his  own 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 

Quotations  from  original  sources  are  cited  to  make  clear  the 
influence  of  her  puritan  father  on  Susanna's  thought  and  practice, 
and  of  her  own  influence  upon  her  sons'.  It  might  easily  have 
become  a  mere  patchwork  of  quotations,  but  it  has  not  done  so. 
Susanna  Wesley  lives  in  its  pages. 

Incidentally  it  is  an  excellent  corrective  to  the  misrepresentation 
and  denigration  of  Puritanism  which  is  so  widespread  nowadays 
among  people  who  ought  to  know  better.  The  weakness  of  this 
work  is,  that  while  it  stresses  the  lasting  influence  of  her  puritan 
background  on  Susanna  Wesley  herself,  it  does  not  really  make 
clear  the  place  and  strength  of  the  puritan  tradition  in  Methodism. 
These  things  may  be  self-evident  to  a  Methodist.  To  a  non- 
Methodist  they  are  not,  The  title  seems  to  promise  more  enlighten 
ment  here  than  the  author,  in  fact,  provides.  A  combination  of  two 
chapter  headings,  "  Puritan  Maid  and  Methodist  Matriarch " 
might  have  made  a  descriptive  sub-title. 

E.K.O. 

Sir  Halley  Stewart  by  David  Newton  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
1968,  35s.). 

Halley  Stewart,  very  much  a  person,  was  also  almost  the  perfect 
type  figure  of  the  successful  nineteenth  century  nonconformist  (even 
though  he  survived  long  into  the  twentieth).  One  of  the  fourteen 
children  of  godly  parents;  attracted  out  of  the  Congregational 
ministry  into  business;  wonderfully  successful  in  making  money 
out  of  a  series  of  different  ventures;  Liberal  in  politics  but  innately 
conservative  in  his  personal  life;  charitable  in  public  (especially 
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if  his  name  was  attached  to  his  giving)  but  very  *  careful '  within 
his  own  home;  kind  and  thoughtful,  and  yet  domineering  even  in 
his  benefactions;  blessed  with  amazing  vigour  of  mind  and  body, 
being  disappointed  only  in  failing  by  less  than  a  year  to  reach  the 
age  of  a  hundred;  and  father  of  a  brood  of  brilliant  and  successful 
children. 

The  history  of  Nonconformity  over  the  years  on  both  sides  of  the 
turn  into  the  present  century  is  rich  in  persons  of  this  mould.  Their 
names  are  remembered  in  many  memorials  and  benefactions — the 
reviewer's  two  daughters  enjoyed  "  Halley  Stewart  Scholarships  " ! 

R.F.G.C. 

Nonconformist  Trust  Deeds  by  Edwin  Welch,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Reprinted  from  Journal  of  Society  of  Archivists,  vol.  Ill,  No.  8 
pp.  397-403). 

The  Society's  Research  Secretary  has  provided  a  lively  and 
illuminating  introduction  to  a  useful  source  which  has  often  been 
neglected  by  denominational  historians.  Dr.  Welch  uses  a  wide 
range  of  trust  deeds  to  illustrate  their  potential  interest  for  church 
history  and  order.  He  notes  that  the  early  trust  deeds  for  Congrega 
tional  and  Baptist  churches  did  not  include  stipulations  about 
doctrinal  standards  because  there  were  covered  by  the  church 
covenants  to  which  all  church  members  would  ordinarily  have 
subscribed  when  they  were  first  drawn  up.  Dr.  Welch  remarks  on 
cases  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  of  chapels  being  '  bought  and 
sold  like  any  secular  building' — a  process  which  has  grown 
exceedingly  with  the  demise  of  causes  or  their  merger  with  others. 
Perhaps  some  member  of  the  Society  will  be  tempted  to  compile  a 
list  of  the  varied,  and  sometimes  bizarre,  uses  to  which  Congrega 
tional  chapels  have  now  been  put,  noting  at  the  same  time  any 
interesting  features  of  their  trust  deeds. 

N.C. 
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Editorial 

'  Martin  Marprelate "  was  the  title  of  Professor  Leland  H. 
Carlson's  lecture  given  at  the  70th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
held  on  21  May.  For  over  twenty  years  Dr.  Carlson  has  been 
engaged  in  producing  Elizabethan  Nonconformist  Texts  series 
published  for  the  Sir  Halley  Stewart  Trust  by  George  Allen  and 
Unwin  Ltd.  The  late  Dr.  Albert  Peel  and  he  worked  on  the  first 
two  volumes,  Cartwright,  Harrison  and  Browne  ;  he  alone  on  the 
last  three,  Greenwood,  and  close  on  a  thousand  pages  of  Henry 
Barrow.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  John  Penry  and  this  involves  the 
mystery  of  the  Marprelate  Tracts. 

In  an  informal,  unscripted  lecture  Professor  Carlson  revealed  to 
us  his  role  as  an  investigator.  We  were  already  not  unaware  of  his 
enthusiasm,  his  industry  and  thoroughness,  but  the  story  he  told 
of  his  battles  with  the  computer  in  an  effort  to  analyse  the  literary 
styles  of  Martin,  Penry  and  Job  Throgmorton  left  us  astonished. 
This  labour  is  still  incomplete.  Early  engagements  with  the  com 
puter  were  not  entirely  successful  and  Dr.  Carlson  returns  to 
California  to  achieve  final  victory.  What  we  heard  was  by  way  of 
interim  report  and  therefore  we  must  apologize  to  readers  for  not 
being  able  to  reproduce  this  year's  lecture  after  the  usual  fashion. 

293 
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We  heard  enough,  however,  to  feel  convinced  that  the  serious- 
minded  Penry  could  hardly  have  been  responsible  for  Martin's 
masterly  satire  ;  this  was  much  more  in  the  line  of  Job  Throg- 
morton,  whom  Camden  described  as  '  a  learned  man  and  of  a 
facetious  and  jibing  tongue '.  In  all,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
lectures  ever  given  to  the  Society. 

Another  pleasure  at  the  Annual  Meeting  was  to  see  on  display 
the  thirteen  handsome  volumes  of  the  Kraus-Thompson  reprint 
of  the  Society's  Transactions,  1901-1964,  together  with  the  index. 
The  work  is  very  well  done  and  even  photographs  are  nearly  up 
to  the  originals. 

Miss  I.  M.  Fletcher,  the  L.M.S.  archivist,  has  sent  us  a  note 
about  the  Rev.  George  Gogerly  who  figured  in  a  short  contribution 
to  our  last  issue.  It  was  stated  that  Gogerly  trained  to  be  a  mis 
sionary  at  the  Gosport  Academy  before  going  to  Calcutta  as  a 
printer.  L.M.S.  records  do  not  substantiate  this.  It  was  after  his 
printing  work  collapsed — he  was  none  too  competent  in  charge 
of  the  press  and  failed  to  keep  proper  accounts — that  he  became  an 
ordained  missionary.  His  training  was  done  in  India.  He  was 
ordained  in  1828  and  served  until  1835  and  again  from  1839-41. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  receive  short  notes  or  queries.  Mem 
bers  send  us  chapel  histories  from  time  to  time  and  these  we 
welcome.  A  somewhat  unusual  one  was  sent  us  by  A.  J.  Hatley 
recently  :  Marsh  Street  Congregations,  being  an  occasional  publi 
cation  of  the  Walthamstow  Antiquarian  Society  (1969),  compiled 
by  S.  Hanson,  A.  D.  Law,  and  W.  G.  S.  Tonkin.  It  contains  short 
historical  notes  on  the  churches  and  a  list  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Meetings,  plans  and  drawings,  and  details  of  the 
inscriptions  on  thirty-eight  tombstones  in  the  graveyard.  An 
unusually  interesting  one  is  that  of  Sarah  Razafy  'A  Christian 
Refugee  From  Madagascar  who  fell  asleep  on  26  Dec.  1840.'  In 
1839  the  minister  of  the  church,  J.  J.  Freeman,  was  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  L.M.S.  and  six  Malagasy  Christians  arrived  there 
in  flight  from  the  persecution  in  their  island.  The  publication  is  not 
printed  but  duplicated,  yet  nevertheless  is  attractively  presented. 


FRANCIS  HOLCROFT 

In  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  three  remarkable  men 
were  prominent  in  the  gathered  churches  of  the  East  Midlands ; 
John  Bunyan  of  Bedford  (died  1688)  whose  *  parish '  covered 
groups  in  Bedfordshire,  north  Hertfordshire  and  west  Cambridge 
shire;1  Richard  Davis  of  Rothwell,  Northants.  (died  1714)  whose 
'  parish '  covered  groups  in  Northamptonshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire  and  Warwickshire;2  and  Francis  Holcroft  (died 
January  1691/2)  who  looked  after  groups  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Hertfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire. 

In  an  earlier  paper  in  these  Transactions*  I  drew  attention  to  the 
important  manuscript  account  of  Francis  Holcroft,  written  by 
Richard  Conder  of  the  Croydon  cum  Clopton,  Cambridgeshire 
Independent  Church,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  publish  the  text  in  full  at  a  later  date — this  article  is  the 
fulfilment  of  that  hope. 

In  the  interim  period,  however,  Margaret  Spufford's  valuable 
The  Dissenting  Churches  in  Cambridgeshire  from  1660-1700 
appeared4  and  gave  the  background  to  Holcroft  and  his  times, 
and  printed  some  extracts  from  my  typescript  of  Richard  Conder's 
account  of  Francis  Holcroft. 

To  the  Holcroft  references  cited  by  A.  G.  Matthews  in  his 
Calamy  Revised5  and  by  Margaret  Spufford,  may  be  added  the 
account  of  Holcroft  appearing,  with  notes,  in  Reginald  Hine's 
The  History  of  Hitchin*  and  three  from  publications  of  Cambridge 
shire  societies. 

At  the  death  in  1686  of  Barnabas  Oley,  vicar  of  Great  Grans- 
den,  Huntingdonshire,  the  squire,  Charles  Caesar,  said  that  all  the 
people  in  the  village  went  to  the  parish  church  except  '  one  old 
silly  woman  who  follows  Holcroft  and  Bunion  '.7 

1Copies  of  my  typescript  and  index  of  the  first  Church  Book  of  Bunyan's 
Bedford  Church  (1656-1821)  are  with  the  church,  with  Dr.  Williams's 
Library,  London  and  with  the  County  Record  Office,  Bedford. 

2Copies  of  my  typescript  and  index  of  the  first  Church  Book  of  Richard 
Davis'  Rothwell,  Northants,  Church  (1655-1704)  are  with  the  church, 
with  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  London  and  with  the  County  Record 
Office,  Northampton. 

sxx,  pp.  170-72. 

^Proceedings,  Cambridgeshire  Antiquarian  Society  Ixi  (1968)  pp.67-95. 

5)934. 

«ii  (1929)  passim. 

"^Transactions  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  Archaeological  Society 
II  (1908)  pp.  115-16. 
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In  the  three  note  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sclater,  J.P.  for  Cambridgeshire  1660-84,  are  several 
references  to  Holcroft  and  his  associate  Joseph  Oddy.  The 
references  show  that  during  their  imprisonment  after  the  Restora 
tion  Holcroft  and  Oddy  were  treated  as  gentlemen  and  with 
leniency.  The  notebooks  include  some  interesting  notes  about  the 
visitors  whom  Holcroft  saw  when  a  prisoner  in  Cambridge  Castle. 
Judge  Keeling  asked  Sclater  and  the  Vice  Chancellor  to  keep  a  list 
of  the  suspected  persons  who  visited  Holcroft.  The  list  included 
country  gentlemen,  London  merchants  and  Sarah  Cornwall 
*  musitian's  '  daughter  of  Great  St.  Mary's.8 

The  will  of  Holcroft  is  revealing.  Parcels  of  his  goods  were  in  the 
houses  of  three  different  friends.  His  library  was  valued  at  £40, 
much  more  than  the  libraries  of  most  beneficed  clergy.  His  clothes 
were  worth  £5  and  his  chestnut  nag,  with  bridle  and  saddle,  were 
valued  at  £3.9 

And  now  the  text  of  Richard  Conder's  account  of  Holcroft.  It  is 
printed  here  in  the  original  spelling  but  with  some  breaking  down 
into  paragraphs  and  with  a  minimal  number  of  punctuation 
insertions. 

a  shoort  an  acount  of  the  Relashion  of  God's  servant  mist. 
Holldcroft.  his  coming  furst  out  to  preach  the  gospell,  his 
desier  was  that  God  wolld  lead  him  into  som  darck  place  to 
preach  the  gospell  wher  the  name  of  Jeasous  had  not  bin 
named,  loocking  that  God  woolld  call  him  biond  the  seas, 
but  continoing  in  his  studies  in  the  collidg,  his  chamber  being 
over  the  colig  geat,10  he  observid  that  their  was  a  hors  brought 
on  the  lord's  day  mornings  for  a  suply  to  goo  into  the  cuntri, 
and  being  soplied  by  a  druncken  scoller  the  horse  woolld 
stand  their  a  great  whill  and  soomtimes  he  woolld  be  had 
away  again  and  no  soply  was  sent. 

and  the  observation  of  theas  things  greefid  God's  servant 
to  think  that  they  lay  still  their  and  the  poar  contri  wantid 
suppli.  and  the  hors  being  brought  after  the  ueusal  manor  and 
non  to  goo,  God's  servant,  hafing  a  sence  of  the  woorth  of 
preshous  soils  he  cam  down  out  of  his  chamber  and  toock 
the  hors  and  came  into  the  contri  about  nine  or  ten  miles  to 
Lidelinton,11  not  knoing  at  all  the  way. 

^Proceedings  of  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  xvii  (1912-13)  p.  96.  This 
should  be  compared  with  Conder's  account  of  Holcroft's  suffering  in 
prison. 

^Proceedings,  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  xvi  (1911-12)  pp.  167-8. 
1GClare  College,  Cambridge.  "Litlington  near  Royston. 
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and  he  thought  it  was  feri  like  the  place  that  he  desiered  to 
preach  in,  the  place  being  so  darck,  and  so  it  pleased  the  lord 
to  bring  him  and  to  contineu  him,  and  soone  oned  him  in  his 
woork,  and  from  thence  to  Basingbon12  and  their  preached  on 
the  weeck  days  as  weell  as  the  Saboth. 

and  the  lord  oned  him  much  in  converchon  of  soolls  and 
their  began  to  be  a  talk  of  him,  and  my  father  being  a  anchent 
profeser  then  being  feri  son  in  this  contri,  heard  of  his  meting 
on  one  of  the  holi  days  as  they  calle  them  at  Eastr  or 
Whisantid.  he  maid  his  servant  and  children  to  goo  with  him 
to  the  meeting  thow  it  much  displeased  us  and  he  preached 
then  from  them  woords  *  the  ston  that  was  regectid  by  yow 
builders  is  becom  the  head  ston  of  the  corner  '. 

and  i  being  yong  did  not  understand  what  he  preached  but 
thought  he  was  a  strang  man  to  talk  so  much  about  stoons. 
and  when  wee  cam  away  he  followed  us  out  and  tallcked  with 
my  father  about  severall  things,  and  my  father  being  feri  plain 
with  him  he  askid  him  what  he  thought  in  him,  and  his  ansour 
was  that  he  toock  him  to  bee  on  of  the  reformed  prests  of 
that  day,  and  hee  claped  him  on  the  shoolder  and  said  *  thow 
dost  not  know  my  mind,  but  thow  maist  know  it  hearaftor '. 

and  soo  hee  partid  with  him  and  soon  after  the  woorck  of 
God  went  forward  and  soolls  was  convertid  and  the  lord  was 
much  with  him  and  soonn  sect  his  hart  to  build  him  an  hows, 
and  the  lord's  hand  was  seen  in  that  day  in  calling  seaverall 
of  the  yong  scollers  in  the  unifarciti  which  did  preach  about 
in  the  cuntri  towns,  as  mister  oddi13  at  Melldrid14  and  mister 
Ecins15  at  Chisell16  and  mister  Ponder17  at  Whadon.18 

and  God's  servant,  being  ficxed  for  the  rulls  of  God's  hous, 
was  soonne  set  apart  pastor  by  mister  Staloms  and  soom 
others  which  I  hafe  forgat,  then  being  feri  yong,  but  this  I 
remember  they  cept  the  day  and  all  the  night  after  with  great 
joy  and  singin.  and  I  remember  that  my  father  and  mother 
can  horn  in  the  morning  and  as  soonne  as  my  mother  had 
doon  milleking  shee  cam  in  and  toolld  my  father  that  shee 
must  goo  to  Basingbon  again,  and  they  toock  their  hors  and 
weent  away. 

i2Bassingbourn.  16Chishill. 

13 Joseph  Oddy.  see  Calamy  Revised.    17Samuel  Ponder,  see  Calamy  Revised. 

14Meldreth.  18Whaddon. 

15Robert  Ekins.  see  Calamy  Revised. 
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their  was  shuch  a  might!  preasenc  of  God  amongst  them 
that  they  ware  redi  to  forsack  all  to  follow  Crist,  and  I 
remember  that  my  mother  was  on  of  the  furst  allmoast  that  was 
adid  to  lay  the  foundation,  but  my  father  stood  out  a  priti 
whill  and  did  not  joyn  with  them  upon  the  acount  of  the 
cofenant,  for  he  was  not  clear  in  the  cofenant  nor  the  sealls 
of  it  whill  they  beleefid.  but  the  lord  brought  him  and  sect 
him  to  see  into  it  afterwards  and  in  the  time  of  builldin  this 
church  it  was  a  tim  of  trobell,  for  now  king  Charls  cam  in  and 
God's  servant  and  theas  befoare  mentioned  was  turned  out 
of  the  publick  placises. 

but  the  woork  of  God  went  forward  and  their  was  daly  adid 
to  the  church,  and  God's  servant  was  for  gooing  on  in  church 
order  and  for  choosing  ellders,  and  at  a  meting  at  Eavesdon19 
was  chosen  foor,  namly  mistor  Oddi  and  mistor  Corbin20  and 
mistor  Waite  and  mistor  Bard,  and  God's  servant,  after  he 
was  turned  out  at  Basingbon,  preached  in  the  publick  at 
Croydon21  and  then  was  turned  out  their  and  then  hee  preached 
at  Great  Eavesdon  publickly  and  their  they  toock  him  and 
woolld  leet  him  preach  no  longer,  but  hafing  others  ingaiged 
for  his  apearance  thee  next  day  befoar  Sir  Thomas  Chichely, 
he  had  his  liberty  that  night  and  had  a  wonderfull  season  an 
preasance  of  God.  and  the  next  day  he  went  befoar  the 
magestrat  and  he  sent  him  to  prison,  and  soonne  after  mister 
Stoarie  cam  with  his  solgors  and  toock  mistor  Oddi  at  Melldrid 
whill  he  was  preaching  and  caried  him  away  to  prison  allso, 
and  thus  the  churchis  aflicton  begun  upon  her,  but  the  moar 
she  was  aflicted  the  moar  she  gru. 

and  after  this  they  took  mistor  Corbin  to  prison  and  lickwis 
mistor  Waits  but  he  maid  his  escap  from  them  into  another 
counti,  and  mistor  Bard  liekwis  fell  under  sum  surcomstance 
that  he  leaft  the  church  too  and  this  was  a  great  greef  to  God's 
servants  whoos  harts  was  ficksed  for  crist  and  his  peopells 
intrust  and  was  redi  to  lay  down  their  lifes  lick  good  sheapords 
for  the  sheep,  and  now  the  church  was  leaft  in  great  straits 
but  the  lord  was  mightely  with  his  servants  in  the  prisins 
and  they  maid  greatly  their  besiness  to  right  too  and  exort 
the  church  to  be  steedfasl  in  the  faith,  and  the  lord  was  greatly 
with  his  popell  in  that  day  and  openid  their  mouths  in  a 
way  of  exortation. 

1&Great  Eversden,  Cambs. 

20Samuel  Corbyn.  see  Calamy  Revised. 

21Croydon  cum  Clopton,  Cambs. 
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and  then  they  met  with  another  trioll  and  that  was  the 
presbeterian  party  hoo  blamed  them  for  not  conforming  soo 
far  as  to  goo  to  the  publick  on  part  of  the  day  and  meet 
togither  on  the  other  part,  but  the  lord  was  greatly  with  his 
popell  in  that  day  and  hellpid  them  to  bar  a  testemoni  against 
their  conforming,  and  openid  the  mouths  of  seaverell  of  the 
breatheren  in  that  day  by  way  of  exortation,  namly  at  Chisell 
brother  Bacor  and  brother  Hagor  and  at  Melborn  brother 
Clofer  and  at  Meldrid  brother  Astin,  and  soo  the  meetings 
was  ceept  up  in  the  absence  of  God's  servants,  and  the  worck 
of  God  went  forward  in  confershon  of  soolls  and  the  church 
was  edefied. 

and  god's  servant  being  zealos  for  God  and  the  woorck  of 
his  hows  maid  seaverall  scaps  out  of  prison  in  the  night  to 
ceep  church  meetings  with  his  breatheren,  wheirin  was  a 
mighti  preasonce  of  God,  and  mani  was  adid  to  the  church  in 
thoas  days  of  tryols.  and  God's  servan[t],  being  as  a  good 
shepord  zealos  for  God  and  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
sheep,  was  in  great  disstreas  abowght  mister  Waits  and  mister 
Bards  leafing  the  church  in  its  aflickhon,  and  scant  seaveroll 
admonishons  to  them  to  retorn  to  the  church,  wheirof  they 
returned  not  and  the  church  proceedid  against  them  for  theire 
not  ansoering  their  call  and  some  other  crims  that  was  against 
them,  and  they  was  coot  of  from  the  church,  but  som  was 
dissatisfied. 

and  after  this  Bedford  church22  toock  mistor  Waits  into 
their  sosieti  and  Oni23  church  mister  Bard  without  their  recon- 
sileation  to  their  breatherin  and  this  maid  such  a  breach  of 
communion  betwen  thease  churchis  that  to  this  day  is  not 
maid  up  nor  rightly  reconsiled  for  they  woolld  not  acknolig 
their  sin  in  so  dooing  nor  coolld  they  shoo  a  rulle  for  it. 

and  after  this  their  was  liberty  grantid  and  God's  servants 
cam  out  of  prison  and  their  was  a  meeting  hous  bwelt  at 
Cambrig  but  that  libirty  did  not  last  long  but  the  scollors 
maid  great  disterboance  in  the  meetings  and  at  length  cam 
whith  their  drums  into  the  meeting  place  so  that  they  coolld 
not  hear  what  was  preached  and  woolld  not  sufer  God's 
severant  to  preach  the  gospell  their,  and  soonne  after  God's 
servant  was  put  in  prison  againe  and  great  percicution  was 
upon  the  church  for  a  long  time. 

22i.e.  John  Bunyan's  Bedford  church. 
23The  church  at  Olney,  Bucks. 
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God's  servant  was  in  prison  about  twealfe  years  only  som 
litell  enterfolls  betwen;  somtimes  tride  for  his  life,  sumtimes 
upon  banishment;  other  times  hee  might  hafe  had  his  liborty 
if  hee  woolld  hafe  leaft  his  pepell,  bu[t]  he  hafing  learonid 
of  his  lord,  licke  a  good  shepard  choos  rather  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep  but  the  lord  dilivered  him  from  all  his 
ennmis  that  was  ingagid  against  him. 

on  thing  eminently  was  to  be  tackin  notis  of  was  on  judg 
that  cam  the  surkit  was  so  inragid  against  the  church  and 
God'[s]  servant  that  he  gaf  it  out  in  his  charge  that  he  ought 
to  be  prockutid  against  as  a  fealon  or  to  that  purpos.  and 
their  hapened  amongst  the  reast  to  be  on  good  wooman  that 
heard  his  charge  that  was  much  consernid  at  it  bu[t]  that 
woord  fell  with  waight  upon  hur  sperits  *  the  Egiptions  which 
ye  see  today  ye  shall  hencfoarth  see  no  moar  for  ever '.  wheir- 
upon  shee  went  away  and  testified  that  shee  did  beleefe  that 
hee  shoolld  niver  com  to  gife  his  charg  any  moar  their  or  to 
that  efect.  but  after  a  time  he  came  the  sam  surkit  again  and 
was  coming  apaic  to  Cambridg  which  when  the  wooman  did 
hear  of  it  maid  hur  mus  upon  it  becos  shee  had  so  afarmid  it 
and  liftd  in  the  faith  of  it.  but  whiles  shee  was  musing  on 
theas  things  woord  cam  to  Cambridg  that  the  judg  was  tacken 
sick  whilest  he  was  gifeng  his  charg  at  Bedford  and  was  carid 
doun  from  the  bench  and  was  dead,  which  casid  hur  again 
to  tryumf  in  the  lord  that  had  maid  this  known  to  hur. 

but  the  church  had  mani  inemis  namly  captin  Stori  who 
prockutifd]  the  laws  then  in  force  which  was  twelfe  pence  a 
weeck  and  twenti  pounds  a  month  for  absenting  from  their 
church  and  if  they  weir  tacken  at  a  meting  twas  twenti  pounds 
the  preacher  and  twenti  pounds  the  hows  and  twelf  pence 
apeces  the  hearers  and  if  they  was  poar  they  myt  charg  so  far 
as  six  pounds  upon  an  ofendor. 

[s]oo  God's  servant  being  in  prison  their  was  a  strangor  that 
hapened  to  the  inn  about  to  mills  of  the  meeting  and  inquiering 
if  their  was  no  meeting  their  abouts  and  wass  sent  to  the 
meeting  and  preached  their  but  the  informors  went  for  captin 
Story  and  toock  the  meeting  that  day  and  the  man  readely 
toolld  him  his  name  and  whear  he  lifed  in  the  siti  and  desiered 
that  the  meeting  shoolld  not  be  chargid  upon  his  acount.  but 
soone  after  the  warant  cam  out  and  they  fecht  away  catell 
from  mister  Stacy  of  Melldrid  and  soolld  them  for  what  they 
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coolld  git,  for  their  wass  som  that  was  forward  to  by  them, 
and  hafing  not  maid  so  much  moni  as  was  laid  upon  the 
meeting,  capting  Stoary  still  in  his  rage  breathing  out  threatning 
against  the  church,  being  at  London,  that  when  hee  cam  doun 
into  the  contry  a  how  he  woolld  pluck  Jack  Stacies  fethors  or 
to  that  efect,  and  whillest  he  wass  at  diner  he  died  with  a  pees 
of  a  rabit  in  his  mouth  as  wee  heard,  and  his  retorn  back 
into  the  contry  wass  in  a  sheet  of  lead. 

and  after  this  their  arous  another  percqutor  on  mistor 
Martin,  and  he  cam  with  the  solgers  and  disturbed  the  metings 
for  a  tim  but  it  pleased  the  lord  soone  to  lay  him  aside  faling 
under  cloud  surcomstantis  as  to  the  world,  and  after  that 
their  arose  capting  Duckit  and  hee  toock  God's  servant,  mistor 
Holldcroft  upon  the  wai  when  he  was  acoming  to  my  hous 
to  preach  the  gospell  and  carid  him  away  to  prison  to  Cam- 
bridg  and  from  thence  wass  removed  to  the  Fleet  in  London 
and  their  lay  all  the  frosti  winter,  which  was  thought  to  be 
a  great  damig  to  his  bodi  for  their  would  com  to  him  so  mani 
into  the  prison  that  they  woolld  mack  it  lick  a  stoo,  that  hee 
woold  strip  himsellf  into  his  wescoat  to  preach  to  them  in 
that  coolld  season  as  it  was  comonly  repoarted,  and  for  want 
of  that  care  of  him  as  was  met  he  toock  to  much  damig  as  was 
thought  he  niver  recovered  it. 

but  ass  for  capting  Duckit  he  was  brought  under  shuch 
surcomstance  that  his  heat  of  perciqution  was  soone  stopid, 
and  having  a  great  consern  at  law,  when  he  cam  to  his  tryall 
their  was  sumbodi  that  had  made  the  judg  aquantid  with  his 
tacking  of  mister  Hoolldcroft  in  the  wai,  which  hee  tolld  him 
of  when  he  cam  befor  him  and  askid  him  by  what  law  he 
did  it  and  he  loosing  his  tryall  sonsaited  and  rwit  [sic]  into 
the  cuntori  that  he  had  lost  his  tryall  upon  the  acount  of  the 
tacking  of  Hoolldcroft  in  the  way.  and  thus  the  lord  brought 
doune  the  percequters  of  his  church  in  thoase  days  and  mani 
moar  mit  be  tacken  notis  of,  informers  and  perciqutors, 
which  the  lord  cut  of  in  thoas  days,  sum  by  notable  deaths  as 
roting  as  they  say,  others  with  gillt  upon  their  conshonc.24 

H.  G.  TIBBUTT 


24This  account  of  Holcroft  is  on  pages  loosely  inserted  in  the  First  Church 
Book  of  the  Great  Gransden,  Hunts,  church  (now  Strict  Baptist)  which 
was  originally  the  associate  of  the  Croydon  cum  Clopton,  Cambs. 
Independent  church,  and  later  its  supplanter. 


THE  WARDEN  PAPERS 

I.  The  Parental  Academy,  Calcutta. 

The  story  of  this  short-lived  institution,  illustrating  the  antipathy 
of  the  Church  of  England  towards  Dissent  as  it  showed  itself  in 
Calcutta,  is  recorded  in  some  personal  correspondence  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Bradley  Warden  and  his  wife  Mary,  that  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  L.M.S.,  records  of  the  Congregational  Council  for 
World  Mission,  by  the  courtesy  of  a  descendant. 

Warden  was  one  of  a  party  of  three  friends  who,  with  their 
wives,  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  5  March  1882.  He  was  born  on 
25  December  1800,  according  to  his  great  grandson  (the  L.M.S. 
Register  gives  the  year  as  1779)  and,  as  a  member  of  Carr's  Lane 
Church,  Birmingham,  under  J.  Angell  James,  he  offered  himself 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1816.  He  was  sent  to 
John  Chalmers  of  Stafford  on  probation  and  then  went  on  for  a 
full  theological  and  missionary  course  under  Dr.  Bogue,  at  Gosport, 
along  with  James  Hill  of  Stafford,  who  had  been  educated  in 
Chalmer's  school.  The  third  member  of  the  party  was  Micaiah 
Hill,  also  of  Carr's  Lane  church,  who  later  left  Calcutta  for 
Berhampur. 

At  this  time  the  Charter  Renewal  Act,  1813,  allowed  missionaries 
to  work  in  India,  but  they  continued  until  1833  to  need  a  licence 
and  were  liable  to  deportation  if  they  were  considered  to  be  in  any 
way  inciting  to  rebellion  or  in  any  way  offending  the  East  India 
Company.  This  meant  treading  warily  as  regards  preaching  the 
Gospel,  so  that  they  were  largely  limited  to  preparing  the  way  by 
educational  work.  This  was  done  by  native  schools,  schools  for 
poor  Eurasians,  and  by  the  printed  word.  The  number  of  mis 
sionaries  was  few.  The  L.M.S.  sent  two  men  to  Calcutta  in  1816 
and  several  others  followed,  but  the  number  remained  small  owing 
to  the  many  deaths.  The  work  of  the  C.M.S.  was  carried  on  by  a 
local  Corresponding  Committee,  started  in  1807,  and  money  was 
then  sent  out  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  employ 
ment  of  readers.  These  readers  were  Indian  converts  anywhere  in 
North  India  where  the  Company's  chaplain  was  a  thinly-disguised 
missionary.  The  secretary,  responsible  to  London,  was  the  Calcutta 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  T.  Thomason,  a  C.M.S.  man  and  an  evangelical. 
The  Baptist  missionaries  with  their  headquarters  in  Danish- 
governed  Serampore  had  no  licences  of  residence  in  British  India 
and  were  tolerated  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor- 
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general.  The  See  of  Calcutta,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  British 
East  Indies  was  formed  in  1814,  T.  F.  Middleton  being  consecrated 
privately  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  May  of  that  year.  This  first  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  was  an  S.P.G.  man  with  no  use  for  the  newer  C.M.S. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  however,  did 
nothing  about  Calcutta  until  1818  when  there  was  *  security  derived 
from  proper  Diocesan  control  n  and  then  they  made  a  contribution 
of  £5,000  towards  Bishop's  College  at  Middleton's  suggestion.  The 
foundation  stone  of  this  college  was  laid  on  15  December  1820, 
and  two  professors  went  out  from  England  to  teach  there.  Bishop 
Middleton  died  on  8  July  1823,  and  was  replaced  in  October  that 
same  year  by  Bishop  Heber,  an  evangelical.  On  6  March  1824, 
the  first  two  students  were  admitted  to  Bishop's  College. 

On  the  25  September  1823,  Joseph  Warden  wrote  a  long  report, 
on  behalf  of  the  Calcutta  brethren,  a  copy  of  which  in  his  own 
handwriting  is  amongst  the  Warden  papers.  The  copy  in  the 
L.M.S.,  archives  is  in  another  hand.  This  document  contains  a 
version  of  the  affair  of  the  Parental  Academy,  as  follows  :  — 

We  must  now  advert  to  an  event  the  particulars  of  which 
we  cannot  communicate  without  mingled  emotions.  Impressed 
by  the  frequent  admonitions  which  we  received  when  in 
England  from  gentlemen  of  your  own  body  and  respectable 
ministers  in  the  country  we  arrived  in  India  with  the  con 
viction  that  we  ought  by  every  lawful  method  to  seek  to 
relieve  your  funds,  and  this  consideration  had  considerable 
weight  with  us  in  our  recent  measures  of  appointing  a  pastor 
to  Union  Chapel.2  In  conformity  with  these  motives  two  of 
our  brethren  were  induced  to  accept  of  a  situation  the  nature 
and  issue  of  which  it  is  our  duty  fully  to  state  to  you.  In  this 
city  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  Country- 
born,  a  term  with  which  we  suppose  you  are  familiar.  These 
persons  from  political  considerations  the  validity  of  which  it 
is  not  our  province  to  discuss  have  hitherto  been  low  in  public 
estimation  and  have  been  greatly  restricted  in  their  civil 
privileges.  Lately  however  their  body  has  been  much 
augmented  both  in  number  and  wealth,  and  they  have  begun 
vigorously  to  exert  themselves  for  their  mental  improvement. 


iC.  F.   Pascoe,   Two  Hundred   Years  of  the  S.P.G.,  1701-1900  (1901),, 
p.  474. 
2An  account  of  this  is  in  the  same  report,  25.ix.1823. 
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In  pursuing  this  laudable  object  an  institution  was  formed 
by  them  which  they  denominated  "  The  Parental  Academical 
Institution  ",  the  design  of  which  was  to  furnish  on  a  liberal 
basis  a  school  and  collegiate  education  adapted  to  every  state 
and  profession.  This  Institution  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
Committee  which  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Church 
men,  yet  they  did  Mr.  Warden  first,  and  afterwards  Mr.  M. 
Hill,  the  honour  of  offering  the  situation  of  head  master, 
because  as  they  said  they  could  procure  no  others  so  well 
qualified  to  fill  that  office,  but  upon  the  condition  that  an 
acceptance  of  it  would  be  followed  by  an  abandoning  of  every 
other  pursuit.  As  an  inducement  to  accede  to  their  proposal  it 
was  stated  that  a  place  of  worship  would  be  annexed  to  the 
establishment  and  that  the  brethren  might  mould  the  Society 
to  their  own  views  and  wishes. 

Such  an  offer  was  instantly  rejected,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
However,  as  we  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  if  the 
brethren  could  aid  so  important  an  undertaking  by  devoting 
to  it  a  portion  of  their  time  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which 
Dr.  Carey  attends  the  College  of  Fort  William,  and  at  the  same 
time  ease  the  funds  of  the  Missionary  Society  it  was  their 
imperative  duty  to  do  so.  In  consequence  of  this  recommenda 
tion  they  offered  their  services  for  about  two  hours  per  day  on 
the  average,  which  arrangement  was  accepted  by  the  Commit 
tee,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  awarded  three  hundred  rupees  per 
month  for  his  services  and  Mr.  Warden,  with  board  and 
lodging  as  residing  on  the  premises,  two  hundred,  the  former 
under  the  appellation  of  Professor  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
the  latter  under  the  appellation  of  Professor  of  Classics  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  Thus  without  greatly  interfering  with  their 
legitimate  work  they  would  have  been  comfortably  supported 
and  that  in  a  way  in  strict  accordance  with  its  nature. 

But  in  this  country,  as  Mr.  Townley  can  too  well 
corroborate,  the  jealous  eye  with  which  the  growing  prosperity 
of  Dissenters  is  regarded  by  Churchmen  is  too  quick  not  to 
detect  any  method  by  which  their  influence  can  be  checked. 
Party  spirit  is  not  here  what  it  is  in  our  own  country,  a  con 
temptible  worm  of  the  earth  crawling  from  its  holes  only  when 
it  is  concealed  by  its  congenital  darkness  and  preying  upon 
the  green  of  the  church,  but  a  lurking  serpent  entwined  around 
its  branches  darting  upon  every  passing  traveller  and  mangling 
what  it  cannot  devour. 
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No  sooner  had  the  connexion  between  brethren  and 
Academy  been  established  than  some  of  the  clergy  (from  what 
motive  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  conjecture)  intruded 
an  offer  on  the  Committee  to  unite  the  interest  with  the 
Bishop's  College  and  further  to  induce  them  to  do  so  promised 
everything  which  is  dazzling  in  money,  attractive  in  patronage, 
or  commanding  in  authority.  Violent  altercations  were  by  these 
means  naturally  excited  in  the  Committee  and  as  the  Church 
men  in  it  were  the  more  numerous  party  it  was  finally  resolved 
to  embrace  the  proposals  which  had  been  so  insidiously  and 
disgracefully  held  out  to  supplant  Dissenters.  This  led  to  a 
separation  between  the  brethren  and  the  Committee.  But  the 
minority  who  were  shocked  at  the  nature  of  these  proceedings 
entered  their  solemn  protest  against  them  and  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  by  whom  the  Institution  had  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  sentiments 
on  the  conduct  of  the  majority.  By  this  meeting,  which  it  was 
said  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty,  their  measures 
were  condemned  and  rescinded,  a  new  Committee  was  formed 
and  Messrs.  Hill  and  Warden  were  respectfully  invited  to 
resume  their  stations  in  the  Institution,  which  however  they 
declined  doing  as  nothing  could  be  more  hostile  to  their 
wishes  than  to  be  in  any  shape  concerned  in  broils  of  this 
description. 

To  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  minority  and  develope  the 
flagrant  injustice  and  usurpation  of  the  triumphant  party,  a 
pamphlet  has  been  printed  in  which  we  explicitly  avow  that 
we  have  no  concern  whatever,  and  that  it  has  received  from 
one  or  two  interested  friends  that  remonstrance  which  it 
deserves.  We  are  thus  minute  because  we  think  it  possible 
that  some  malignant  breath  may  perhaps  be  employed  in 
misrepresentation  and  calumny,  though  we  have  the  satis 
faction  of  assuring  you  that  not  a  member  in  the  first  Com 
mittee  has  omitted  to  express  his  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  brethren's  deportment,  his  conviction  of  their  fitness  for 
the  office  which  they  filled  and  his  solemn  assurance  that  he 
was  opposed  to  their  continuance  in  it  from  only  prudential 
considerations. 

We   communicate   the   history   of  this   affair  with  the  fullest 
confidence  in  your  sympathy  and  regret. 
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On  1  October  1823,  Joseph  Warden  gave  his  mother,  in  Birming 
ham,  this  account  of  the  affair  : 

I  am  exceedingly  grieved  that  the  unexpected  revolutions 
of  the  Parental  Academy  have  so  soon  deprived  me  of  the 
gratification  which  I  fully  relied  on  of  supplying  you  with 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  I  would  have  done  with  the  utmost 
ease  had  not  the  harpy  talons  of  certain  beings  which  infest 
this  place  torn  from  us  a  rightful  possession  only  to  defile  it 
with  their  filthy  ordure  and  then  abandon  it  with  disgust. 
However  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  us  that  throughout  the  whole 
transaction  we  were  enabled  to  acquit  ourselves  in  a  way 
which  was  unimpeachable.  Before  I  left  my  juvenile  charge 
I  addressed  them  affectionately,  told  them  that  I  was  separated 
from  them  purely  because  I  insisted  on  the  privilege  of  attend 
ing  to  their  religious  instruction  and  begged  as  the  best 
expression  of  their  attachment  to  me  that  they  would  be 
doubly  anxious  in  the  pursuit  of  that  salvation,  for  enforcing 
the  importance  of  which  I  was  about  to  leave  them — their 
little  hearts  were  too  full  for  utterance  and  amidst  mutual 
sobs  we  separated.  But  verily  there  is  a  God  which  judgeth 
in  the  earth.  In  a  short  time  after  we  had  left  the  pupils  became 
so  averse  to  the  man  who  had  been  appointed  our  successor 
and  had  been  employed  as  a  mere  spy  to  detect  Mr.  Hill  or 
myself  to  inculcating  religious  instruction  on  them,  that  they 
formed  a  regular  conspiracy  against  him  and,  with  knotted 
ropes  fell  upon  him  in  bed  and  beat  him  out  of  doors.  The 
Committee  was  immediately  convened  on  the  occasion  and 
the  boys  were  individually  examined  on  the  cause  of  their 
hostile  confederacy  when  it  was  found  that  their  adversion 
to  their  master  was  so  inveterate  that  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  situation.  And  the  clergyman  with  whom  the  scandalous 
acts  of  the  Committee  had  originated  has  lately  been  suspended 
from  his  functions  for  endeavouring  in  a  clandestine  way  to 
procure  from  the  newly  appointed  bishop  the  office  of  arch 
deacon  of  Calcutta  and  is  about,  I  understand,  to  return  to 
England  covered  with  shame  and  disappointment. 

Mary  Warden,  in  her  letter  of  1  November  1823  to  her  uncle, 
James  Crump,  a  Birmingham  solicitor,  has  very  little  to  add  to  the 
tale  of  the  Parental  Academy  other  than : 

.  .  .  my  dear  Partner  and  myself  they  were  anxious  should  live 
upon  the  spot,  we  did  so  for  a  short  time  when  the  Church 
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party  took  it  up  in  a  most  violent  manner  and  offered  to  the 
Committee  to  unite  the  Institution  to  the  Bishop's  College 
and  as  the  Committee  chiefly  consists  in  Churchmen  it  was  at 
length  agreed  to  unite  it  with  the  Church  party  and  we  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  Institution  a  few  days  after  my  con 
finement,  thus  my  dear  Uncle  you  see  the  envy  and  bigotry 
of  the  Established  Church,  their  behaviour  almost  broke  my 
dear  Mr.  Warden's  heart. 

The  '  Churchmen '  seem  to  have  gone  on  to  try  other  tactics, 
as  Mary  Warden  tells  her  mother-in-law  on  4  December  1823 : 

my  dear  Love  has  had  some  very  handsome  offers  made  him, 
I  mean  in  a  pecuniary  way,  if  he  would  become  Editor  to  a 
Newspaper,  as  his  talents  I  assure  you  are  held  in  very  high 
esteem,  but  he  refused  the  offer  of  course,  for  it  is  his  wish  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  Christ. 

Joseph  himself  was  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  purpose  of  such 
an  offer.  In  his  letter  to  his  mother  of  April  6,  1824,  he  said: 

they  have  in  this  country  one  of  the  most  effectual  methods 
of  correcting  errors  that  modern  times  can  furnish.  For  a  word 
uttered  at  which  a  person  in  power  should  please  to  feel  him 
self  displeased  would  probably  insure  for  its  author  an  order 
to  embark  on  the  first  ship  that  was  about  to  sail  for  England. 
This  circumstance  is  a  considerable  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
Dissent. 

It  was  in  this  context,  and  in  the  same  letter,  that  Joseph  Warden 
remarked :  "  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  half-starved  snivelling 
dissenter  !  and  yet  I  assure  you  I  never  gloried  so  much  in  the 
name  as  I  do  at  this  moment." 

II.     Union  Chapel,  Calcutta. 

The  long  report  of  the  Calcutta  Mission  of  the  London  Mis 
sionary  Society  prepared  for  the  Directors  by  Joseph  Warden  in 
1823  contains,  besides  the  official  account  of  the  Parental  Academy 
episode,  an  important  statement  regarding  Union  Chapel  which, 
as  the  report  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Mission,  can 
be  accepted  as  their  common  mind.  These  signatories  were: 
Samuel  Trawin,  of  South  Molton,  Devon,  who  reached  Calcutta 
on  February  8,  1819  ;  Micaiah  Hill,  and  James  Hill,  who  both 
went  out  with  Joseph  Warden  in  1822  ;  Edward  Ray,  assistant, 
recruited  in  Calcutta  in  1820  ;  and  George  Gogerly,  a  Londoner 
who  reached  Calcutta  on  13  September  1819  having  responded  to 
Henry  Townley's  appeal  for  a  printer.  The  statement  is  as  follows : 
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Your  missionaries  have  been  the  means  of  forming  a  church 
professedly  on  Congregational  principals  and  that  church 
supports  its  own  pastor  :  Does  it  then  in  reality  possess  the 
privileges  of  an  Independent  church  or  has  it  only  been 
mocked  with  a  shadow  ?  Has  it  a  right  to  choose  or  reject 
its  own  ministers,  as  some  of  the  members  already  maintain 
that  it  has,  or  is  it  compelled  to  listen  to  whomsoever  you  send 
it  ?  Can  it  control  its  own  finances  or  are  they  a  part  of  your 
own  as  the  chapel  is  undoubtedly  yours  ?  If  not — if  the  church 
must  receive  whatever  ministers  you  send  and  must  consider 
its  funds  as  a  part  of  your  own  is  it  not  most  essentially  a 
Methodist  establishment  instead  of  that  which  it  is  denomina 
ted  ?  We  seem  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  in  which 
Mr.  Wesley  was  placed  at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
and  it  becomes  therefore  an  enquiry  of  great  importance 
whether  we  shall  leave  our  future  steps  to  be  directed  by 
evolving  circumstances  as  he  did,  and  thus  like  him  be  driven 
to  measures  which  neither  ourselves  not  posterity  will  approve, 
or  by  anticipating  evils  prevent  them.  We  are  assured  that 
your  own  knowledge  of  the  miseries  which  are  now  reigning 
in  many  of  the  churches  in  our  own  country  will  form  an 
abundant  excuse  for  our  expressing  ourselves  thus  strongly 
on  a  subject  of  this  magnitude.3 

He  goes  on  to  throw  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  question 
arising  on  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  its  supporters: 

Impressed  by  the  frequent  admonitions  which  we  received 
when  in  England  from  gentlemen  of  your  own  body  and 
respectable  ministers  in  the  country,  we  arrived  in  India  with 
the  full  conviction  that  we  ought  by  every  lawful  method  to 
seek  to  relieve  your  funds  and  this  consideration  had  con 
siderable  weight  with  us  in  our  present  measure  of  appointing 
a  pastor  to  Union  Chapel.4 

The  official  copy  of  this  report  bears  a  remark  worthy  of  a 
government  department :  '  Question  postponed  respecting  Congre 
gationalism  '.  The  Directors  can  hardly  have  reckoned  with  the 
implications  of  sending  three  missionaries  imbued  with  the  teaching 
of  their  minister,  J.  A.  James  of  Birmingham,  out  together  ;  neither 
had  they  envisaged  the  formation  of  an  English  church  in  Calcutta. 

3J.  B.  Warden  Personal  Papers,  and  L.M.S.,  Bengal  Letters  E.4.1,  25.ix. 
1823. 
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There  being  no  evidence  that  this  subject  was  ever  considered  it 
may  be  worthwhile  to  follow  the  history  of  the  church  and  see  if 
the  question  resolved  itself  and  if  so,  in  what  way. 

The  first  two  men  who  went  to  Bengal  were  neither  of  them 
able  to  reside  in  Calcutta.  Nathaniel  Forsyth,5  though  reckoned 
an  L.M.S.  missionary,  was  actually  the  only  member  of  the 
Haldane  Brothers'  abortive  project  to  start  a  college  somewhere 
in  British-held  territory,  who  actually  went  to  India.  Forsyth  sailed 
in  a  friend's  ship,  and  was  in  and  out  of  Calcutta  preaching  here 
and  there.  His  main  service  was  in  the  Dutch  settlement  at 
Chinsurah,  thirty  miles  up  the  Hoogly  river.  Here  he  died  on 
11  February  1816,  five  years  after  the  arrival  of  Robert  May,6 
who  was  denied  a  residence  permit  in  Calcutta,  and  joined  him  at 
Chinsurah  where  educational  work  was  being  built  up.  May  and 
his  wife  were  among  the  foundation  members  of  the  Union  Chapel 
fellowship,  though  he  died  on  12  August,  1818,  well  before  there 
was  a  building.  J.  B.  Warden  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  Calcutta  of 
those  days : 

Calcutta  is  indeed  a  splendid  place :  every  house  is  a  palace. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  street  as  wide  as  that  in  which  Mr. 
James  lives,  having  on  each  side  houses  adorned  with  fine 
verandahs,  which  are  supported  by  double  rows  of  pillars 
twenty-five  feet  high,  displaying  the  finest  specimens  of  every 
order  of  architecture  ;  and  each  house  surrounded  with  grounds 
bordered  with  plants  and  trees.  Here  and  there  a  beautiful 
square  adjoining  the  road,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  spacious 
tank  to  which  natives  are  constantly  coming  for  water  .  .  . 
and  you  have  seen  only  one  of  the  streets  here.  But  the  public 
buildings  would  overwhelm  you  to  behold  them.  The 
governor's  house  is  I  think  without  exaggeration  as  large  as 
St.  Mary's  Square  in  Birmingham,  though  it  has  no  verandahs 
and  is  rather  plain  in  structure,  and  it  stands  on  a  flat  piece 
of  ground  which  has  not  a  single  tree  in  it ;  the  fence  is  about 
three  feet  high,  and  round  this  fence  is  the  famous  course  or 
airing  place  frequented  every  evening  by  the  grandees  here. 
The  churches  are  few,  and  not  remarkable  for  their 
magnificence  ;  the  cathedral  is  quite  a  paltry  building.  But 

5W.  H.  Carey,  Oriental  Christian  Biography  .  .  .  of  Distinguished 
Christians  who  lived  and  died  in  the  East,  1850-52  (Bapt.  Mission  Press, 
Calcutta),  I.  p.  173. 

6Ibid.,  III.  p.  294. 
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the  appearance  of  Calcutta  is  strangely  marred  by  the  huts  of 
the  natives,  which  are  interspersed  with  the  large  houses.  You 
cannot  conceive  of  any  sight  more  odd  than  that  which  is 
presented  by  having  the  filthy  straw  huts  of  the  Bengalese, 
plastered  with  cow-dung,  joined  indiscriminately  with  the 
splendid  mansions  of  the  foreigners.7 

Henry  Townley,  '  a  gentleman  by  birth,  manners  and  education, 
a  pious  and  devout  Christian,  and  a  man  of  an  amiable  disposition 
and  withal  possessed  of  wealth  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the 
support  of  the  Society  ',8  engaged  for  five  years,  and  Joseph  Keith, 
a  Scot,  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  7  September  1816.  Their  first  service 
of  public  worship  was  held  in  the  hall  of  Townley's  house  six 
weeks  later,  on  3  November,  with  fourteen  people  present.  There 
were  twice  as  many  the  next  Sunday,  and,  the  increase  continuing, 
a  few  weeks  later  they  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Freemasons' 
Hall.  Again  they  moved,  this  time  to  the  larger  Old  College  Hall, 
then  being  used  by  the  Scotch  Church  while  their  own  building 
was  going  up.  This  was  by  gracious  permission  of  the  Kirk  Session 
— at  a  price.  Being  too  expensive  they  were  soon  obliged  to  go 
back  to  the  Freemasons'  Hall  and  seriously  consider  a  building 
of  their  own.9 

The  fellowship  was  formed  while  services  were  being  held  at 
the  Old  College  Hall,  with  a  congregation  fluctuating  between  50 
and  250. 

On  Saturday  8th  March,  1817,  we  formed  ourselves  into 
a  Church — brother  Pearson  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  be 
present  and  aid.  The  Members  consisted  of  Brother  and  Sister 
May,  Brother  and  Sister  Keith,  Brother  and  Sister  Lindeman, 
Brothers  Harle  and  Pearson,  besides  our  two  selves,  making  ten 
in   number.    Brother   Keith   and   myself   were   chosen   and 
appointed  pastors,  and  bro.  Lindeman,  Deacon. 
So  wrote  Townley  on  30  August  1817.  J.  D.  Pearson  went  on  to 
Chinsurah  to  succeed  May,  and  Harle,  a  local  appointment,  was 
his  assistant ;  and  Warden  described  Lindeman  who  had  met  his 
party  on  their  arrival  and  entertained  them,  as  'a  man  of  great 
property  as  well  as  true  piety '.  He  was  certainly  well  known  by 
the  London  directors  of  the  L.M.S.  During  the  first  year  eleven 
new  members  were  added  to  the  church  and  the  growth  in  mem 
bership  continued. 

'Warden  Papers,  Letter  4,  29.iv.1822. 

8Elizabeth  Boaz,  The  Mission  Pastor:    Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Boaz,  LL.D.,  24  years  missionary  in  Calcutta  (1862),  p.  94. 
9Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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It  was  only  nine  months  before  church  and  congregation  took 
over  the  job  of  backing  up  the  L.M.S.,  missionaries  by  forming 
the  Bengal  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  accepting  the  Funda 
mental  Principle  of  the  L.M.S.  as  their  own,  adopting  the  work 
of  the  L.M.S.,  as  their  service,  at  a  *  meeting  held  in  the  room 
adjoining  the  Free  Mason's  Lodge  where  they  were  again  worship 
ping,  on  Friday  the  19th  December,  1817,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Society  in  aid  of  the  Missionary  Society  established 
in  London  in  the  year  1795  '  There  were  to  be  two  committees  ; 
one  General,  for  fund  raising ;  the  other  Management,  mainly  to 
appropriate  and  use  the  funds.  This  Bengal  Auxiliary  Missionary 
Society  took  charge  of  the  money  raised  for  and  the  building  of 
Union  Chapel,  as  a  side  line.  The  giving  for  these  good  works  was 
far  beyond  the  actual  fellowship,  and  much  was  gathered  by  special 
collections  at  which  many  other  than  regular  worshippers  attended 
specifically  for  giving  to  a  good  cause.  The  missionaries'  report 
of  1  April  1820  states,  of  the  English  work : 

Whilst  we  do  not  recognise  this  as  a  direct  branch  of  Mis 
sionary  labour,  yet  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
prosperity  of  our  Auxiliary  Society,  and  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  we  deem  it  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  Mission,  and  as  having  a 
material  ultimate  tendency  toward  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen. 

Union  Chapel  was  opened  for  worship  on  18  April  1821  with 
due  ceremony.  It  seated  between  350  and  400  people  and  was 

a  plain  but  graceful  structure,  with  a  verandah  and  large 
portico  in  front,  supported  by  massive  Doric  pillars,  and 
enclosed  by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  Approached  by  a  buggy, 
or  carriage,  or  other  vehicle  (for  Europeans  seldom  walk  to 
church  in  India)  by  the  east  gate  .  .  .  The  interior  is  oblong, 
the  lofty  roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  massive  pillars.  No 
galleries — the  pulpit  stands  at  the  farther  end  opposite  the 
organ  loft.  The  walls  are  white,  plain,  and  unadorned,  relieved 
by  large  green  painted  Venetian  windows  rising  from  basement 
to  roof.  Pews  are  open  trellis  work  containing  six  to  ten  large 
arm  chairs.  Several  punkahs  with  pendant  cotton  or  silk  frills 
stretch  across  the  ceiling  lengthwise.  Sable  attendants  pull 
these  gigantic  fans  slowly  from  side  to  side.  The  gentlemen 
are  dressed  all  in  white,  as  are  the  ladies,  who  are  bareheaded 
or  lightly  veiled.  Worshippers  are  from  various  parts  of 
Europe,  some  from  America,  many  are  Eurasians. 
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Missionary  reinforcements  came  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
climate  soon  took  its  toll  of  these  young  men  and  women.  Townley, 
having  completed  his  five  year  agreement  and  needing  a  change, 
went  to  live  at  Chinsurah  for  a  time  before  returning  to  England, 
and  Micaiah  Hill  moved  out  to  Berhampur,  leaving  the  care  of 
Union  Chapel  on  the  shoulders  of  Trawin,  James  Hill  and  Warden, 
who  lived  anything  between  two  and  five  miles  away.  Between 
them  all,  the  church  was  not  getting  the  pastoral  care  it  needed  ; 
and,  while  the  preaching  was  divided  among  them,  their  real 
missionary  work  in  Bengali,  in  which  they  were  now  well  able 
to  communicate,  was  not  getting  anything  like  the  time  it  needed. 
In  addition,  Warden  had,  by  the  removal  of  Micaiah  Hill,  been 
left  to  attend  to  all  literary  work  and  letter  writing.  It  was  this 
strain  that  Warden  voiced  to  Townley  one  evening  after  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  Kidderpore : 

Another  great  step  which  we  have  lately  taken  originated 
with  myself  as  the  agent  under  God  in  a  circumstance  which 
marks  in  a  signal  manner  the  minuteness  of  providence.  Dear 
Mary  and  myself  had  been  spending  a  few  days  with  a  fellow 
missionary  (Trawin)  at  Kidderpore,  a  short  distance  from 
Calcutta  where  I  was  robbed  in  an  unknown  manner  of  a  small 
portmanteau  .  .  .  containing  almost  every  paper  which  I  had, 
besides  every  farthing  of  my  money  which  amounted  to  about 
£10.  As  we  came  to  Calcutta  ...  we  called  on  Mr.  Townley 
who  had  come  to  Calcutta  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Keith. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  I  told  him  the  difficulties  which 
occurred  to  my  own  mind  in  having  my  attention  divided 
between  English  preaching  and  what  is  purely  missionary 
work  and  urged  the  importance  of  devoting  one  of  our  number 
exclusively  to  the  office  of  pastor  over  the  English  church  and 
congregation,  naming  Mr.  James  Hill  as  more  adapted  for 
such  an  employment  than  any  other  (of  us).  Mr.  T.  seemed  to 
catch  the  flame  immediately.  The  subject  was  maturely  dis 
cussed,  days  of  prayer  to  seek  God's  direction  and  blessing 
were  appointed  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  James  Hill  was 
unanimously  recommended  to  be,  and  received  as,  pastor. 
In  consequence  of  which  arrangement  some  of  the  seats  in  the 
chapel  have  been  rented  and  he  is  now  supported  independently 
of  the  Society.10 


10Warden  Papers,  Letter  9,  29.x.  1822,  to  his  mother. 
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The  call  of  James  Hill  to  the  pastorate  of  Union  Chapel  is  more 
formally  expressed  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Bengal  Auxiliary 
Missionary  Society,  read  on  22  January,  1823.  This  follows  a 
paragraph  recording  the  death  of  Keith,  and  the  removal  of 
Townley  to  Chinsurah: 

Your  Committee  would  now  call  your  attention  to  the 
arrangements,  which,  owing  to  these  events,  have  been  made 
in  the  concerns  of  Union  Chapel. 

The  locality  of  residence  which  the  office  of  pastor  neces 
sarily  requires,  has  been  found  greatly  to  impede  Missionary 
exertions  ...  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  and  throw  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  into  the  immediate  sphere  of  the 
Society's  operations,  the  brethren  have  selected  from  their 
number,  one  who  should  take  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  and 
perform  all  the  duties  of  pastor  ;  whilst  they,  with  the  exception 
of  conducting  alternately  the  Sabbath  morning  service,  will 
give  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  God  amongst  the 
heathen. 

Mr.  J.  Hill  has  been  chosen  for  the  office  of  pastor ;  which 
he  has  accepted,  subject  to  two  conditions :  1st  That  it  remain 
for  decision  to  the  Deputation  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,11  under  whose  patronage  he  was  sent  out.  2nd  That 
if,  when  the  Deputation  arrive,  his  own  mind  be  not  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  measure  which  he  has  adopted  be  the  path 
of  duty,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  resign  his  charge. 

Agreeable  to  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  which  enjoins 
that  he  who  preaches  the  Gospel  shall  live  by  the  Gospel, 
many  of  the  members,  both  of  Church  and  Congregation, 
voluntarily  came  forward,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
support  their  own  pastor  ;  and  thereby  alleviate  the  Society 
in  England  and  leave  its  funds  unimpaired  for  direct  Mis 
sionary  expenditure. 

To  the  adoption  of  this  line  of  conduct  one  of  the  Society's 
latest  regulations  strongly  urges  .  .  .  That  the  Missionaries 
in  general  be  reminded  that  they  are  not  to  consider  their 
salaries  as  a  permanent  establishment,  but  are  to  endeavour, 
in  conformity  with  their  first  instructions,  to  derive  as  soon  as 
possible  a  part  of  their  support,  at  least,  from  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  labour. 

nThis  refers  to  the  L.M.S.,  Deputation,  no.  3,  1821-29,  of  Messrs.  D. 
Tyerman  and  G.  Bennet.  They  reached  Calcutta  16  April  1825,  visited 
as  far  as  Benares,  and  left  on  19  December  1826. 
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This  uniting  of  Church  and  Mission  is  noticed  by  Warden  in 
his  1823  report  which  brought  the  Directors  of  the  L.M.S.  a 
question  they  were  not  prepared  to  discuss,  also  contains  a  specific 
instance  of  the  oneness  of  Church  and  Mission:  — 

Mr.  James  Hill  discharged  his  pastoral  duties  with  some 
success  ...  we  mention  with  peculiar  pleasure  one  circum 
stance  connected  with  Union  Chapel  as  illustrative  of  the 
remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  good  which  my  be  expected 
to  flow  from  our  English  engagements.  By  his  attendance  at 
our  preaching  during  a  short  stay  in  Calcutta  an  indigo  planter 
became,  we  trust,  truly  converted  to  God,  and  was  lately 
united  to  us  in  church  fellowship.  On  his  return  home  he 
remitted  for  the  use  of  the  chapel  the  very  considerable  sum 
of  a  thousand  rupees.  Since  that  period  he  has  exhibited  a 
great  desire  to  promote  to  his  utmost  philanthropic  institutions. 
Aware  that  one  of  the  most  ostensible  distinctions  between  a 
Christian  and  a  man  of  the  world  is  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  he  has  been  anxious  to  introduce 
among  his  numerous  servants  a  regard  to  this  holy  day,  and 
has  succeeded  to  a  most  pleasing  degree.  To  some  of  his 
people  who  performed  their  work  by  contract  he  has  offered 
remuneration  for  any  loss  which  they  might  incur  by  abstain 
ing  from  their  ordinary  avocation  on  the  Sabbath.  He  has  also 
been  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  Tracts  which  he  is 
distributing  with  apparent  advantage.  Lately  Mr.  Trawin, 
accompanied  by  two  native  enquirers  concerning  whom  our 
hopes  are  sanguine,  visited  Mr.  Black's  residence  which  is 
about  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
him  in  the  organization  of  a  school  which  he  had  commenced 
in  his  own  grounds,  preaching  the  Gospel  and  observing  the 
avenues  to  usefulness  which  the  district  affords.  An  account 
of  this  interesting  journey  you  will  perceive  in  our  Missionary 
Chronicle  for  August  and  September.  Thus  the  work  of  the 
Lord  seems  to  be  sounding  forth  from  this  place  to  the  regions 
round  about  and  we  cannot  help  regarding  our  English  interest 
as  the  handful  of  corn  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  shaking 
of  which  shall  let  fall  a  grain  here  and  a  grain  there  which 
shall  spring  up  a  great  harvest  and  spread  till  the  valleys  be 
covered  with  corn  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 
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James  Hill's  pastorate  of  Union  Chapel,  which  included  a  period 
of  fashionable  churchgoing,  lasted  until  1833,  when  failing  health 
necessitated  a  return  to  England.  He  died  in  1870,  and  is  best 
known  for  his  twenty-one  years'  pastorate  at  Graf  ton  Square, 
Clapham.  A  new  missionary  arrival  in  1833,  R.  C.  Mather,  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  Union  Chapel — after  all  he  didn't  yet  know 
Bengali  and  he  could  only  preach  in  English  at  first.  After  a  year 
he  left  for  the  station  to  which  he  had  properly  been  appointed,  and 
the  next  recruit  was  similarly  caught,  but  with  a  different  result. 
Thomas  Boaz  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  December,  1834.  *  He  was  at 
once  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  people,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  brethren  in  the 
mission.  He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.'12  On  accepting 
the  call  he  addressed  the  '  Members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
assembling  at  Union  Chapel,  Calcutta'  in  a  long  letter  which 
included  the  following :  —  *  You  are  placed  in  peculiar  circum 
stances — in  circumstances  which  the  churches  in  Britain  would 
rejoice  to  realize.  You  are  a  Christian  church  in  a  heathen  land 
.  .  .  Remember  our  illustrious  Lord  will  require  of  us  how  we 
have  fulfilled  our  stewardship  to  the  millions  of  the  heathen.' 
In  the  Bengal  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society's  report,  presented  in 
October  1838,  Boaz  takes  up  the  same  theme :  '  There  is  still  cause 
to  lament  over  the  want  of  an  enlarged  missionary  spirit  amongst 
the  people  ;  they  do  not  generally  feel,  and  act,  in  this  respect  either 
so  warmly,  or  zealously,  as  could  be  desired  in  a  heathen  land: 
would  that  they  were  a  Mission  Church  in  a  Mission  land  .  .  . 
Yet  upon  the  whole,  compared  with  former  years,  we  have  no 
cause  to  complain.'13 

Though  the  directors  of  the  L.M.S.  did  not  take  up  the  challenge 
of  1823,  the  position  must  have  in  some  way  been  sorted  out,  as 
evidenced  in  the  following  extract  from  the  statement  on  Union 
Chapel  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  1842  report  of  the  Bengal 
Auxiliary  Missionary  Society: 

The  minister  of  the  Union  Chapel  according  to  the  deed  of 
trust,  must  be  a  Missionary  of  the  London  Society,  chosen  by 
the  people  with  the  approbation  of  his  brethren.  The  buildings 
are  the  property  of  the  London  Society,  held  in  trust  and  made 
over  annually  to  the  church  rent-free,  on  the  stipulation  that 
they  be  kept  in  repair  and  that  the  pastor  be  supported  by  the 
people.  This  hitherto  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  has  been 

12Boaz,  Op.cit.,  p.  97. 
.,  p.  113. 
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effected.  The  constitution  of  the  church  is  not  sectarian,  but 
as  its  name  denotes,  a  church  in  which  all  true  Christians  can 
unite  in  the  worship  of  a  common  Saviour  without  the  sacrifice 
of  their  principle  in  the  minor  points  of  religion.  The 
peculiarities  of  any  section  of  the  true  church  have  never  been 
set  forth  or  reprobated  by  its  pastors  in  their  ministrations 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years  ;  and  we  trust  it  will  continue 
ever  so  to  be.  The  form  of  worship  is  that  generally  adopted  by 
the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  churches.  Its  affairs  are 
managed  by  a  body  of  Elders  and  committee  of  managers, 
the  former  attend  to  the  religious,  the  latter  to  the  temporal 
concerns  of  the  church  and  congregation  ...  Of  the  Union 
Chapel  and  its  congregation  it  can  be  truly  said : 

There  names  and  sects  and  parties  fall, 
And  Jesus  Christ  is  all  in  all. 

Nor  is  it  less  encouraging  amidst  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  differing  sections  of  the  church,  to  find  that  a  church 
based  on  such  principles  not  only  exists,  but  exists  in  hap 
piness,  unity,  peace  and  prosperity. 

*  A  new  era '  started  for  Union  Chapel  in  1870,  when  the  minister 
ceased,  of  necessity,  to  be  an  L.M.S.  missionary.  The  Rev.  J.  Ross 
of  Stirling  *  had  been  invited  by  a  committee  in  England  appointed 
by  the  church  to  act  on  its  behalf  and  the  cost  of  his  passage, 
etc.  has  been  defrayed  by  the  congregation.'14  Later  on  the  church 
found  itself  unable  to  support  a  minister  and  the  Colonial  Mis 
sionary  Society  agreed  to  send  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Knight,  of  Perth, 
W.  Australia,  for  five  years  from  1912.  This  help  actually  continued 
until  1922.  In  1933  the  deacons  were  troubled  over  their  tenure  of 
the  property.  They  were  afraid  they  were  not  furthering  the 
'  interests '  of  the  L.M.S.  but  were  reassured  by  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Phillips  who  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  deputation  in  1933,  with  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  The  word  was  not  *  interests,'  but  *  objects.' 
*  At  the  suggestion  of  the  deacons  I  gave  them,  as  Foreign  Sec 
retary,  a  letter  certifying  that  in  my  opinion  the  Church  as  now 
carried  on  is  furthering  the  objects  of  the  L.M.S.  by  preaching  to 
all  and  sundry  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.15  In  the 
1950's  Union  Chapel  came  into  the  United  Church  of  North  India, 
and  today  their  minister  must  be  approved  by  the  Bengal  Church 
Council.  Tomorrow — the  Church  of  North  India  will  come  into 
being. 


14Bengal  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society  Report,  1870. 
15G.  E.  Phillips,  Deputation  Report,  L.M.S.,  no.  54, 


India,  1933-34,  p.  82. 
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Let  Dr.  Stursberg  have  the  last  word,  from  a  note  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Norman  Goodall  in  1943  when  supplying  information  for  the 
latter's  History  of  the  L.M.S.  1895-1945:  *  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  then  that  Union  Chapel  was  in  every  sense  the  ecclesiastical 
headquarters  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  Bengal.' 

IRENE   M.   FLETCHER 


CONGREGATIONAL  RECORDS 

IN  THE  GREATER  LONDON  RECORD  OFFICE 
(LONDON  SECTION):  AN  INTERIM  REPORT 

Since  the  article  Congregational  Records  in  the  London  County 
Record  Office  by  Mr.  C.  A.  McLaren,  which  appeared  in  the 
Transactions,  Vol.  XX,  No.  1,  May  1965,  and  List  No.  5  of  Records 
held  in  Public  Custody,  in  the  following  issue,  the  London  section 
of  the  Greater  London  Record  Office,  County  Hall,  S.E.I,  has 
received  further  deposits  of  Congregational  archives.  They  include 
records  from  individual  churches,  and  of  the  London  Congrega 
tional  Union  itself,  and  in  date  range  from  1746/7  to  the  20th 
century.  With  the  exception  of  two  deposits,  on  which  work  con 
tinues,  all  have  now  been  listed. 

The  earliest  volume,  the  minute  book  of  subscribers,  trustees  and 
various  committees  of  the  Chapel  in  Lower  Street,  Islington1, 
records  that  at  the  subscribers'  first  meeting  on  8  March  1746/7 
they  resolved  that 

...  it  is  incumbent  in  the  worshippers,  not  so  much  to  show 
that  they  differ  from  Others  in  modes,  and  forms,  and 
ceremonies,  as  that  they  agree  with  all  Good  Christians  in 
the  substantial  Duties  of  Religion  ;  and  that  the  strife  is  not 
for  names  and  Parties,  but  for  Piety  and  Purity,  for  meekness 
and  Peace,  and  for  Love  to  each  other,  and  to  all  the  humble 
followers  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  who,  tho'  they  take  a  different 
Path,  have  the  same  End  in  view. 

A  similar  spirit  of  co-operation  prevailed  at  the  opening  of 
Edmonton  and  Tottenham  New  Chapel  (later  Upper  Edmonton 
Church)  in  1788.  After  the  opening  service  'a  genteel  Company 
of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  among  which  were  Seventeen  Ministers 
of  different  Denominations  sat  down  to  Dinner,  the  whole  being 
conducted  in  a  serious  pleasant  manner  ...  the  Ministers  in  a 
very  kind  an[d]  generous  way  offer'd  to  give  their  assistance  .  .  . 
for  one  year/2  That  this  co-operation  continued  is  shown  by  the 

iN/C/10/35,  8  March  1746/7 
2N/C/64/3,  8  October  1788 
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minutes  of  the  Sunday  School  teachers'  meeting  in  1831  ;  the 
Minister  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  though  unable  to  accept  one 
invitation,  was  later  able  to  attend  the  Sunday  School  Jubilee,  and 
so  was  one  of  the  Wesleyan  teachers.  On  this  occasion  the  children 
were  presented  with  '  a  Jubilee  Offering  and  a  Bunn  '.3  Co-operation 
elsewhere  in  the  early  20th  century  is  illustrated  by  a  map  com 
piled  by  the  Hornsey  and  Highgate  Council  of  Evangelical  Free 
Churches,  c.1910,  showing  the  parishes  of  the  fourteen  churches  in 
the  area.4 

Upper  Edmonton  Church  in  the  mid  19th  century  had  as  well  as 
its  Sunday  Schools,  a  Christian  Instruction  Society,  and  a  Tem 
perance  Society,  and  minutes  of  both  survive.5  Towards  the  end  of 
the  century  at  Anerley,  there  was  not  only  a  Temperance  Society, 
but  a  Guild  that  organised  debating,  choral  and  musical  societies, 
tennis,  swimming  and  cricket  clubs,  P.T.,  shorthand,  cookery, 
sewing,  and  technical  education  classes.6  Another  venture  at 
Anerley  was  that  of  '  Saturday  Nights  for  the  People '.  Concerts, 
variety,  lectures  and  shows  of  '  dissolving  views  '  were  provided 
from  1888  to  1899  as  *  good  wholesome  entertainments  for  the 
poor'.7 

These  multifarious  activities  reflect  a  lively  church,  that  had 
overcome  setbacks  such  as  that  experienced  in  Isleworth.  Scarcely 
had  the  Church  been  formed  on  14  June  1849,  than  it  lost  some 
of  its  best  friends,  Mr.  Surgood,  to  whom  '  the  Infant  Cause  in 
this  place  mainly  owes  its  origins '  and  his  family.8  The  Church 
Meeting  of  3  October  1849  recorded  its  deep  regret  at  their  intended 
emigration  to  *  the  distant  shores  of  Australia  \g 

The  foundation  and  progress  of  other  individual  churches  can 
be  studied  in  their  records,  e.g.,  The  Broadway,  Hammersmith,10 
King's  Weigh  House  Chapel,11  Beckenham12  and  Lower 
Edmonton.13  Light  on  the  history  of  individual  chapels  and 
churches  is  also  thrown  by  entries  in  a  single  volume  of  the  London 

3N/C/64/19,  [14  September]  1831 

4N/LCU/8/l 

5N/C/64/23,  N/C/64/24 

«N/C/66/3 

7N/C/66/2 

8N/C/60/1,  14  June  1849 

»N/C/60/1,  3  October  1849 
"N/C/61 
"N/C/62 
12N/C/63 
"N/C/65 
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Congregational  Chapel  Building  Society.14  This  covers  c.1849-1922 
and  summarises  not  only  the  history  of  each  in  general,  but  in 
particular  that  of  the  building  and  the  finance,  with  precise  detail 
of  loans,  special  contributions,  and  subscriptions.  Another  single 
volume  relates  to  the  grants  made  from  Williamson's  Trust,  1883- 
1896,  which  had  been  set  up  in  1882  to  help  '  poor  Dissenting 
Ministers  or  preachers  in  North  or  South  Wales  .  .  .  who  have  done 
itinerant  or  mission  work  V5  Entries  relating  to  the  circumstances 
of  some  of  these  ministers  make  grim  reading.  A  happier  story, 
and  a  deeply  impressive  one,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reminiscences 
of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Evans,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  L.C.U.  1907-1941, 
and  Moderator,  1935-1941.™ 

It  is  hoped  that  these  brief  notes  may  convey  something  of  the 
richness  of  recent  deposits  in  the  Greater  London  Record  Office, 
and  indicate  how  much  may  be  gained  from  them  not  only  by 
historians  of  Nonconformity,  but  by  social  and  local  historians  as 
well. 

ALISON   REEVE 


^N/LCU/Z/S 

15N/LCU/7 

i<:N/LCU/9/l 
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Editorial 

We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  so  far  of  placing  on  record 
our  delight  that  the  University  of  Wales  conferred  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  Divinity  on  Dr.  Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall,  our  President, 
last  year.  We  are  pleased  to  have  in  this  issue  something  we  rarely 
have,  a  review  article  of  some  length,  from  his  pen.  It  is  occasioned 
by  the  appearance  of  Douglas  Lacey's  Dissent  and  Parliamentary 
Politics  in  England,  1661-1689,  which  will  undoubtedly  remain  a 
source  book  for  students  of  the  period  for  a  very  long  time.  In 
congratulating  Dr.  Nuttall,  we  must  not  forget  to  congratulate  our 
research  secretary,  Edwin  Welch,  upon  his  gaining  his  Ph.D.  for  a 
thesis  on  the  archbishops'  courts  of  appeal,  and  also  upon  his 
becoming  a  F.S.A. 

The  death  occurred  last  autumn  after  a  short  but  distressing 
illness  of  Miss  Phyllis  Vera  Brunsden  (1907-69).  Miss  Brunsden 
joined  the  Society  in  1938  and  she  was  responsible  for  compiling  the 
Subject  Index  to  the  Transactions,  1-XV  (1901-48).  She  contributed 
an  article  on  background  to  Reading  Nonconformity'  (XV.  pp. 
157ff.).  She  was  a  senior  member  of  the  staff  of  Reading  Corpora 
tion  and  for  34  years  a  member  of  Trinity  Congregational  Church. 
From  1939-46  she  was  secretary  to  our  former  Research  Secretary 
(Charles  E.  Surman)  under  the  Ministry  of  Health  War  Relief 
Services,  Reading. 
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The  strength  and  tenacity  of  Independency  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  often  lay  in  the  families  of  the  churches, 
numerous  in  offspring  and  growing  in  education,  culture  and  social 
status.  One  such  family  was  that  of  the  Harrisons  of  Skipton  in 
Craven,  Yorkshire.  Tribute  is  paid  to  them  in  The  History  of 
Independency  in  Skipton  by  W.  H.  Dawson  (pp.39ff.)  and  in 
The  History  of  the  Dales  Congregational  Churches  by  Thomas 
Whitehead  (pp,193ff.)  though  both  accounts  need  a  little  correction 
and  amplification. 

A  manuscript  which  had  been  consulted  by  Dawson  has  recently 
come  into  the  author's  possession;  a  biography  of  John  Harrison 
(1774-1854)  written  by  his  son  the  Rev.  John  Harrison,  minister  of 
Stretton-under-Fosse,  near  Rugby.  Entitled  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the 
late  John  Harrison  of  Skipton  by  his  son  John  Harrison,  1855,  it 
contains  101  beautifully  written  pages  in  a  well  bound  book  and 
provides  a  valuable  account  of  the  social  and  religious  background 
of  the  eighty  years  covered  by  the  life  of  John  Harrison  senior. 

FIVE  GENERATIONS 

Before  turning  to  this  manuscript  it  is  illuminating  to  survey 
earlier  and  later  generations  of  this  family.  Information  comes  from 
various  denominational  historians,  from  family  recollections  and 
from  the  Memoir  itself.  The  family  'tree',  though  not  complete, 
can  be  reconstructed  in  sufficient  detail. 

The  founder  of  the  family  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Harrison 
(c.  17 16- 1786)  who  came  from  Swinden,  a  village  a  few  miles 
north  of  Skipton  where  he  had  a  small  farm;  in  later  life  'too  poor 
to  retain  his  estate,  he  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hammerton  of  Hellifield 
Peel'  (Memoir}.  It  may  have  been  his  father's  house  at  Swinden 
which  had  been  licensed  on  3  October  1710,1  and  here  that  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hesketh  of  Horton  in  Craven  conducted  services 
between  1710  and  1736.2  Edward  Harrison  became  a  preacher, 
preaching  mainly  at  Horton  and  Winterburn. 

1By  the  "Act  for  exempting  their  Majesties'  Protestant  subjects,  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws'  (The 
so-called  Toleration  Act  of  1689)  Dissenters  had  to  obtain  a  certificate 
from  a  bishop,  archdeacon,  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  their  places  of 
meeting. 

2T.  Whitehead,  History  of  the  Dales  Congregational  Churches,  pp.  193, 
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THE  REV.  EDWARD  HARRISON 
•.1716-1786 


JAMES 

1744-1828 

m.  MARY  RAMSBOTTOM 
1772 


THE  REV.  JOSEPH 
1749-1821 


'AUNT  MALLY 
GARTSIDE- 


MARY 


NANCY 

b.1773 
fti-JOHN  CALVERT 


JOHN 


I  I  I  I 

THOMAS      JOSEPH     WILLIAM      BETTY 

and  six  others 


b.1774-1854 

m.  1800 

GRACE  HOLMES 
1779-1825 


THOMAS 

b.1777 


JOSEPH 
b.1780 


MARY 
b.1781 


SARAH 

b.)7R3 


BETTY 

b.1784 


JAMES 

b.1786 


JAMES 

1SC1-1K04 


THE  REV.  JOHN 
1803-1856 


I  I  I 

JANE  MARY  WILLIAM 

1805-1810   1807-1847    1809-1877 

m.  JAMES  WAUGH 

1834 


BENJAMIN  WAUGH 

1839-1908 
and  three  others 


JOSEPH        BENJAMIN 

b.1812 


ROBERT 
b.1818 


I 
JANE 

b.mi 


At  the  recommendation  of  a  Mr.  Winterbottom  of  Oldham  he 
was  introduced  to  Greenacres,  Oldham,  a  1662  foundation,  where 
he  became  pastor  in  1750  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  James  Burgess.3 
Probably  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  the  founder  of  Heckmondwike 
Academy4  who  was  minister  at  Craven  from  1741  to  1751  and 
was  a  friend  of  Burgess's  family,  also  had  a  hand  in  the  introduc 
tion.  Waddington,  who  wrote  in  detail  about  Greenacres,  tells  how 
Edward  Harrison's  wife  travelled  pillion  on  her  husband's  horse 
as  they  removed  to  Oldham  and  met  with  an  accident  at  an  inn  in 
Rochdale  on  the  journey.  She  fractured  her  leg  so  badly  that  she 
became  an  invalid  and  died  fairly  soon  afterwards.  Edward  married 
again  and  after  a  short  pastorate  at  Greenacres  returned  to  Swinden 
in  1753,  continued  as  a  trustee  of  the  church  at  Horton,  and  during 
the  twenty  years'  vacancy  after  the  departure  of  James  Scott  in 
1751  conducted  the  services. 

3G.  G.   Waddington,  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices,   pp.280ff.   B. 

Nightingale,  Lancashire  Nonconformity,  ii.  pp.  252-3;  v.  pp.  236,  326-7. 
4K.  W.  Wadsworth,  Yorkshire  United  Independent  College,  chapters  iii 

and  iv.  Nightingale,  op.  cit.,  v.  pp.  236-8. 
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Edward  Harrison  s  children  by  his  first  marriage  included  James 
and  Joseph.  James,  born  in  Swinden,  moved  to  Skipton  where  he 
was  a  weaver  and  in  1770  opened  his  home  for  services.  Out  of  this 
grew  the  Independent  Church,  meeting  first  in  the  Court  House 
from  1774  and  then  from  1777  in  a  newly  erected  meeting  house. 
As  a  deacon  and  a  trustee  he  gave  guidance  to  the  church  and 
co-operated  with  its  successive  ministers  until  his  death  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four.5  Joseph  became  a  minister,  though  without  any 
formal  academic  training.  He  was  'a  plain-spoken,  earnest  man 
whose  sermons  were  not  likely  to  miss  the  people's  hearts  by  flying 
over  their  heads'  (Dawson),  and  it  was  through  his  preaching  on 
Christmas  Day  c.  1794-6  that  his  nephew  John  (the  subject  of  the 
Memoir)  was  converted  at  a  service  in  John's  parents'  home.  One 
would  have  expected  a  biographical  notice  of  Joseph  in  the  Evan 
gelical  Magazine  soon  after  his  death  in  1821  but  none  seems 
traceable.  His  ministerial  life  included  pastorates  at  Clavering 
(Essex),  Foulmere  and  Harleston  (Cambs.),  Skipton  (where  his 
brother  James  was  then  a  deacon),  Bingley,  Wilsden  and  Allerton, 
Bradford  (Yorkshire)  and  at  Bethel,  Bury  (Lanes.).  At  Bury  and  at 
Allerton  he  was  instrumental  in  building  new  chapels.6 

Edward  Harrison's  grandchildren  were  numerous  and  little 
seems  known  about  most  of  them.  John  (1774-1854),  the  subject  of 
the  Memoir  (see  below),  was  easily  the  most  outstanding  even 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  we  have  detailed  knowledge  about  him 
only.  He  married  Grace  Holmes  (1779-1825)  on  Christmas  Day 
1800  at  Skipton  Parish  Church.7  Her  eldest  brother  Marmaduke 
(born  1774)  was  killed  in  battle,  says  the  Memoir,  without  specify 
ing  when  or  where  (was  it  the  Peninsular  War?  or  Waterloo?). 

Edward  Harrisons  great  grandchildren.  John  and  Grace  Harrison 
had  nine  children.  James  and  the  first  Jane  died  of  croup  in  early 
childhood,  Mary  (1807-1847)  married  James  Waugh,  a  saddler  of 
Scots  descent,  and  they  lived  at  Settle  in  Yorkshire  where  they 
were  quiet,  faithful  members  of  Zion  Congregational  Church. 
William  (1809-1877)  was  dismissed  from  the  church  at  Skipton  in 
1839  to  the  church  then  about  to  be  formed  in  Accrington  (Lanes.), 
but  returned  to  Skipton  in  1854  and  served  as  a  deacon  there.8 

5Dawson  and  Whitehead,  ad  loc.\  Waddington,  op.  cit.,  pp.  281-2. 

6Nightingale,  op.  cit.,  iii.  pp.  196-7. 

7By  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  of  1753,  aimed  at  preventing  irregular 
marriages,  which  remained  in  force  until  1836,  all  marriage  services  to  be 
valid  had  to  be  performed  in  the  Established  Church,  Quakers  excepted. 

^Dawson,  op.  cit.,  p.  149;  Nightingale,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  129. 
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Benjamin,  one  of  the  twins  born  in  1812,  became  a  manufacturer 
in  Bradford  and  a  deacon  and  Sunday  School  superintendent  of 
College  Chapel.9  Robert  perhaps  emigrated — he  was  in  Australia 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  1854. 

These  children  were  among  the  first  scholars  when  the  Sunday 
School,  under  the  superintendency  of  their  father,  was  established 
at  Skipton  in  1816.  Another  of  the  first  scholars  was  John  Calvert 
(1809-1883)  who  later  became  Sunday  School  superintendent  and 
deacon10  and  may  perhaps  be  identified  as  a  son  of  Nancy  Harrison 
(who  married  John  Calvert)  and  thus  another  great  grandchild  of 
Edward  Harrison. 

The  Rev.  John,  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  who  belonged  to  this 
generation,  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Boothroyd,11 
pastor  of  Highfield,  Huddersfield,  and  was  encouraged  and  helped 
by  him  to  enter  Highbury  College  to  train  for  the  ministry  in  1827. 
After  some  preaching  at  Stanford  Rivers  (Essex)  and  Lough- 
borough  he  settled  at  Stretton-under-Fosse  in  June  1835  and 
remained  there  until  his  death  in  June  1856.  He  is  described  as 
'diligent  and  laborious  .  .  .  labouring  with  assiduity,  acceptance 
and  usefulness,  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  as  a  scholar 
and  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  oriental  languages',  an  interest 
he  probably  owed  to  Boothroyd,  a  remarkable  Hebraist  who 
himself  edited,  printed  and  published  a  two-volume  Biblia  Hebraica 
between  1810  and  1813  and  later  did  the  same  for  a  three- volume 
New  Family  Bible. 

Edward  Harrisons  great-great-grandchildren.  By  her  marriage 
in  1834  to  James  Waugh,  Mary  Harrison  produced  the  most 
famous  member  of  the  Harrison  family.  One  of  their  four  children 
was  Benjamin,  founder  and  first  secretary  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  Born 
at  Settle,  in  1839,  he  spent  seven  happy  years  as  a  pupil  of  his 
uncle  John  at  Stretton-under-Fosse  before  becoming  apprenticed 
as  a  draper  to  Alderman  Samuel  Boothroyd  of  Southport,12  an 
eminent  Congregational  layman  and  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Booth 
royd  of  Huddersfield.  In  1862  Benjamin  Waugh  entered  Airedale 
College,  Bradford,  of  which  his  uncle  John  was  then  one  of  the 
examiners  in  Oriental  Languages.  He  married  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Boothroyd  of  Southport  and  was  ordained  at  Newbury  in  1865, 
later  moving  to  Maze  Hill,  Greenwich.  His  impassioned  champion- 

9Waddington,  op.  cit.,  p.  282. 
10Dawson,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 

"C.Y.B.  1857,  pp.  185-6.  For  Boothroyd,  D.N.B.,  s.v. 
12Nightingale,  op.  cit.,  vi.  p.  34. 
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ship  of  children,  his  books,  his  editorial  work,  his  contributions 
to  journals,  his  hymns,  and  his  unremitting  work  in  framing  'The 
Children's  Charter'  made  him  a  national  figure  of  whom  it  was 
said  when  he  died  in  1908  that  no  one  had  done  more  than  he  to 
improve  the  condition  of  little  children  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
cruelty.13 

THE  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  HARRISON 

John  Harrison  was  born  in  1774  at  the  New  House,  Skipton 
(afterwards  known  as  the  New  Inn  and  still  later  as  the  Devonshire 
Arms)  which  was  a  large  house  divided  into  small  tenements  and 
let  off  to  several  poor  families.  His  son  says  in  the  Memoir: 

My  father  was,  while  very  young,  visited  with  the  fearful 
malady  at  that  time  so  common,  and  so  destructive,  the  small 
pox.  Dr.  Jenner  had  not  yet  matured  and  published  his 
observations  on  vaccination,  nor  indeed  till  about  1796.14  My 
father  seems  to  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  death. 
He  was  blind  for  some  days,  if  not  weeks,  and  when  at  length 
he  began  to  recover,  there  was  separated  from  his  face  one 
large  mask  of  scabs.  He  was,  through  life,  slightly  marked 
with  the  disease. 

He  had  a  natural  leaning  to  books  and  writing  from  a  little 
child.  He  could  in  old  age  recollect  and  tell  of  happy  hours 
he  had  spent  in  his  little  arm  chair  with  a  piece  of  paper 
before  him,  a  bit  of  stick  for  a  pen,  and  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
water  which  his  kind  mother  had  provided  for  him  as  a 
substitute  for  ink.  A  future  day  was  to  see  him  supporting  a 
large  family  by  his  pen,  and  here  was  his  starting  point. 

The  opportunities  for  schooling  were  scanty.  There  was  an  en 
dowed  grammar  school  in  Skipton  'but  such  schools  were  then  of 
little  use  to  the  children  of  the  poor'.  John  attended  a  dame's 
school  for  a  very  brief  time  and  then,  as  one  of  the  eldest  of  a 
growing  family,  he  began  work  at  the  spinning  wheel. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  spinning  wheel,  when  garments 
had  to  be  produced  one  thread  at  a  time  from  a  single  spindle 
end,  and  by  the  wearisome  iteration  of  marches  and  counter 
marches  by  the  spinner  in  his  wheelgate,  from  morning  till 

13Rosa  Waugh  and  Ernest  Betham,  Life  of  Benjamin  Waugh',  Rosa  Hob- 
house,  Benjamin  Waugh',  W.  G.  Robinson,  Benjamin  Waugh  (Heritage 
Biographies). 

14Jenner's  conclusive  experiment  was  made  in  May  1796;  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolae  Vaccinae  was  published  in  1798. 
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night  and  not  seldom  also  from  night  till  morning.  It  was 
to  the  spinning  wheel  that  the  children  of  the  poor  were  for 
the  most  part  condemned. 

A  cotton  mill  was  built  in  Skipton,  its  machinery  operated  by 
water  power,  and  the  new  mill  offered  employment  to  men  and 
women  and  also  to  children,  if  they  were  big  enough. 

See  then  the  little  boy  of  about  eight  years  of  age  promoted 
to  the  cotton  mill.  The  hands  had  to  be  at  their  work  by  six 
in  the  morning,  summer  and  winter,  and  from  that  hour  till 
eight  at  night  did  the  rumbling  machinery  require  their  in 
cessant  attendance,  except  some  very  brief  intervals  necessary 
for  meals.  The  child,  when  he  had  wrought  fourteen  hours, 
time  of  meals  excepted,  would  volunteer  himself  to  work 
overhours  at  one  halfpenny  per  hour.  By  working  part  of  his 
mealtimes,  and  then  one  or  even  two  hours  after  eight  at 
night,  he  would  often  earn  a  whole  penny  or  even  three 
halfpence.  He  would  then  bring  home  on  a  Saturday  night 
for  himself  a  shilling  or  nearly,  beside  the  wages  brought  to 
his  parents.  The  private  savings  thus  commenced  he  committed 
to  the  care  of  his  aunt  Bettress  Watson,  for  he  knew  it  was 
utterly  useless  either  to  keep  them  about  his  own  person,  or 
place  them  within  the  power  of  his  very  straitened  parents. 

Unhappily  for  the  boy,  his  banker-aunt  handed  the  money  over 
to  his  parents.  When  the  boy  complained,  'his  father  told  him 
sternly  that  it  was  most  unlikely  they  could  keep  and  clothe  him  as 
a  gentleman  while  the  parents  and  family  were  starving.  They  must 
have  the  money  or  they  must  starve.'  He  began  again.  When 
he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  left  the  cotton  mill  and  became  a 
handloom  weaver. 

He  had  saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  with  a  part  of 
it  he  bought  himself  a  loom  and  commenced  calico  weaving. 
There  were  no  power  looms  in  those  days  and  the  wages  of 
weavers  were  very  good.  My  father  would  earn  thirty  shillings 
a  week  with  ease  and  so  saved  money  very  fast. 

His  transfer  from  the  mill  to  the  loom  gave  him  some  leisure  to 
devote  to  his  education  at  an  evening  school.  Here  he  learned  to 
write  a  fair  hand,  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  of 
double-entry  book-keeping  and  *was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
simpler  cases  of  mensuration  and  guaging  (sic)\ 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  of  my  father's  life  or  a 
little  earlier  that  their  home  in  the  New  House  was  broken 
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up.  The  noble  owner  of  the  property,  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
determined  to  convert  the  building  into  an  inn.  The  various 
families  who  had  long  occupied  its  various  apartments 
received  notice  to  quit.  Where  or  how  was  my  grandfather, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  tenants,  to  find  another  dwelling 
for  himself  and  his  large  family?  This  was  a  question  of 
gloomy  and  frightful  import.  For  some  time  there  appeared  the 
street  or  some  wayside  encampment  as  their  only  resource. 
(But)  The  time  of  man's  extremity  is  the  time  of  God's 
opportunity,  and  here  we  have  a  proof  of  it. 

Mr.  Richardson,  the  Independent  minister  at  Skipton,15  was  about 
to  leave  with  nearly  a  year  of  unexpired  tenancy  of  the  cottage 
where  he  lived  in  Tillotson's  Yard.  He  offered  the  cottage  with 
his  unexpired  tenancy  to  James  Harrison,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
Mr.  Tillotson,  a  bachelor,  and  his  elderly  housekeeper  who  were 
appalled  at  the  prospect  of  a  large  and  presumably  noisy  family 
in  one  of  their  houses.  The  behaviour  of  the  family  was  so  cir 
cumspect  that  the  tenancy  was  continued  for  nearly  forty  years 
and  Tillotson  became  a  friend  and  guide  to  the  youth  John,  helping 
him  to  increase  and  invest  his  growing  savings. 

By  the  time  of  his  marriage  when  John  Harrison  was  in  his 
middle  twenties,  he  had  added  to  his  hand-loom  weaving  the 
care  of  a  shop  belonging  to  a  co-operative  club,  which  bought  flour 
in  those  times  of  high  bread  prices  and  sold  it  at  a  small  profit. 
His  income  rose  to  between  thirty  and  forty  shillings  a  week  but  he 
began  to  feel  that  there  was  no  permanent  prospect  in  selling 
flour  and  'he  had  a  presentiment  that  calico  weaving  would  not 
always  continue  to  be  as  lucrative  as  heretofore'.  So  about  1803 
he  entered  the  service  of  John  and  William  Birkbeck  and  Co., 
worsted  spinners  who  had  many  sorters  and  combers  in  their 
employ  and  owned  two  warehouses.  He  was  to  be  a  'taker-in  of  the 
combers'  work'  at  a  wage  of  sixteen  shillings  a  week.  'At  first  sight 
the  act  itself  had  the  appearance  of  madness,  and  my  father  must 
either  have  possessed  an  uncommon  amount  of  foresight,  or  it 
pleased  God  especially  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  his  servant  for 
the  future  comfort  of  him  and  his  family.'  He  remained  with  the 
firm  in  increasing  regard  until  his  retirement  forty  years  later, 

15The  next  minister  was  Mr.  Richardson,  1786-1788,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  young  man  of  good  talents,  well  educated  and  very  skilful  in 
controversy,  especially  with  the  Arminians.  His  fondness  for  dwelling  on 
doctrinal  points  diminished  his  congregation  and  he  removed  to  Whit- 
worth  (Lanes)  and  joined  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion.'  (J.  G.  Miall, 
Congregationalism  in  Yorkshire,  p.  362;  T.  Whitehead,  History  of  the 
Dales  Congregational  Churches,  p.  198.) 
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advancing  in  responsibility  and  in  remuneration,  and  able  to  find 
positions  for  his  children  in  the  firm.  The  Rev.  John  Harrison, 
the  writer  of  this  Memoir  of  his  father,  worked  for  the  firm  from 
the  age  of  eleven,  for  six  years  at  Skipton  and  then  six  years  in 
Huddersfield,  where  he  was  to  meet  Dr.  Benjamin  Boothroyd. 

Another  interesting  example  of  thrift  and  of  co-operation  among 
working-class  people  is  seen  in  the  building  club. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  married  life  my  father  made  one  of 
several  persons  who  united  in  a  building  club  which  built  the 
Union  Square  in  Skipton.  They  were  several  years  about  it  and 
before  the  accounts  could  be  closed  their  secretary  became 
bankrupt  and  a  lunatic.  There  were  great  difficulties  in  getting 
the  affairs  of  the  club  clear  out  of  the  hands  of  this  man  and 
his  assignees,  and  my  father  had  this  troublesome  business 
mostly  to  transact.  His  fellow  members  were  so  pleased  with 
his  efforts  and  their  results  that  they  voted  him  ten  pounds 
for  his  trouble. 

In  due  course  the  scheme  was  successfully  concluded.  John 
Harrison  now  owned  a  house  in  Union  Square,  his  subscriptions 
being  helped  by  an  unexpected  legacy  of  forty  pounds  left  to  his 
wife  by  a  distant  relation.  He  did  not  occupy  the  house  but  let  it 
for  some  years  and  finally  sold  it  in  1843.  ('This  was  the  only 
property  not  personalty  that  he  ever  possessed.')  After  nearly 
twenty-five  years  of  happy  married  life,  Grace  Harrison  died  in 
1825;  John  remained  a  widower  for  the  remaining  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  his  daughter  Mary  caring  for  him  and  the  motherless 
family  until  her  marriage. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Independent  churches  and  of  their 
more  dedicated  members  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  Memoir. 
Before  his  marriage,  John  Harrison  had  begun  to  preach — 'he  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  win  souls  to  that  wonderful  Saviour  whose 
powerful  grace  had  drawn  his  soul  out  of  the  deep  pit  and  miry 
clay.'  There  were  opportunities  to  preach  at  prayer  meetings  and 
in  surrounding  village  churches. 

For  many  years  in  the  early  part  of  his  Christian  career,  he 
preached  frequently.  The  students  from  Airedale  College,  the 
'Idle  students'  as  they  were  then  called  from  the  village  of 
Idle  near  Bradford  where  the  college  was  first  located,16  were 
then  nearly  unknown  at  Skipton  though  the  college  was  not 

16Idle  Academy,  under  the  Rev.  William  Vint,  was  in  being  from  1800  to 
1834,  the  year  of  his  death,  and  was  itself  a  continuation  of  Northowram 
Academy.  Airedale  College  replaced  Idle  Academy  in  1838. 
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quite  twenty  miles  off.  An  occasional  preacher  like  my  father 
was  therefore  frequently  called  upon  for  his  services.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  place  of  worship,  nor  any  even  occasional 
preaching,  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Embsay.  My  father 
began  on  the  tenth  of  July  in  that  year  (sc.  1825?)  to  preach 
there  one  Sabbath  evening  in  a  fortnight  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  John  Jennings.  The  house  was  large  and  generally  well 
rilled.  This  service  was  kept  up  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

At  Skipton  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sugden,  who  had  begun  his  ministry 
there  in  1799,  removed  to  Shelley,  near  Huddersfield  in  1808  or 
1809. 

My  father  was  deeply  distressed  at  the  darkness  that  seemed 
before  the  cause  of  Christ  in  that  place  (Skipton).  The 
congregation  was  only  about  twenty  people  and  these  were 
mostly  both  poor  and  dispirited  ...  In  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two  a  few  of  the  attendants  at  the  chapel  having  met  for  tea 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  my  father  who  was  one  of  the 
visitors,  introduced  the  subject  of  the  chapel,  and  when  no 
other  plan  seemed  forthcoming  he  offered  one  of  his  own. 
This  was  that  he  should  preach  every  alternate  Sabbath  to 
them,  and  that  for  the  other  Sabbaths,  they  should  obtain  the 
services  of  the  Airedale  students.17  Also  that  in  addition  to 
his  own  gratuitous  preaching,  he  would  contribute  according 
to  his  ability  to  the  half  guinea  which  would  be  required  on 
the  other  Sabbaths  of  the  fortnight  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
student.  My  father's  plan  was  acceded  to  and  carried  into 
effect  forthwith.  As  the  congregation  increased,  which  it  did 
considerably  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  my  father  gave  up 
his  half  of  the  pulpit  labour,  and  the  services  of  the  students 
were  put  in  requisition  every  Sabbath  till  1811  when  Mr. 
Sharp,18  one  of  their  number,  was  chosen  to  be  their  settled 
pastor. 

The  settlement  of  Mr.  Sharp  gave  John  Harrison  more  freedom  to 
preach  at  surrounding  churches  in  the  Craven  district,  and  this  he 
did  often  at  considerable  self-sacrifice. 

I  have  seen  him  come  in  to  his  tea  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
quickly  put  himself  in  plight  for  travel,  and  then  walk  off 

17This  means  the  men  from  Idle,  see  previous  footnote. 

18T.  Sharp  was  minister  from  his  leaving  Idle  in  1811  until  his  death  in 
1843.  During  his  ministry  the  Sunday  School  was  begun  with  twelve 
scholars  and  John  Harrison  as  superintendent.  When  Sharp  ended  his 
ministry  the  church  membership  stood  at  eighty-four  and  a  gallery  had 
been  added  to  the  building. 
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to  labour  in  some  part  of  the  Master's  vineyard  many  miles  off 
on  the  next  day.  The  Independent  chapels  at  Pateley  Bridge, 
Grassington,  Settle,  Martin  Top  and  Tosside19  were  all  raised 
about  that  time,  and  so  far  as  supplying  the  pulpit  was  con 
cerned,  my  father  performed  no  insignificant  part  in  raising 
them.  The  old  chapel  at  Winterburn,  built  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,20  was  now  also  resuscitated. 
The  Memoir  selects  one  incident  from  this  itinerant  ministry. 
He  walked  one  Saturday  evening  to  Grassington,  the  distance 
being  ten  miles.  The  evening  turned  out  exceedingly  wet,  and 
he  was  thoroughly  drenched  long  before  he  reached  the  end  of 
his  journey.  The  house  to  which  he  was  going  was  that  of 
'Sammy'  Cockburn,  a  warm  friend  of  the  Saviour's  cause 
there;  but  S.C's  mother  lived  with  him,  or  perhaps  rather,  he 
lived  with  her,  and  she  was  of  a  very  different  spirit  from 
her  son.  She  did  not  like  so  much  work  about  religion,  and 
when  the  poor  drenched  preacher  sought  admission  as  their 
guest,  her  anger  knew  no  bounds.  She  vowed  she  would  not 
have  her  nice  clean  house  disturbed  by  any  of  their  new 
fangled  preachers,  and  that  he  might  go  somewhere  else  for 
a  lodging.  Her  son  did  his  very  utmost  to  pacify  her  but  all  in 
vain,  and  my  father  was  obliged  to  turn  out  again  into  the 
pouring  rain  to  seek  a  lodging.  He  went  to  the  house  of  a 
person  named  Will  Clark,  a  carrier  whom  he  knew,  and 
asked  if  he  could  have  a  lodging  there.  'Yes'  was  Clark's 
prompt  and  cheerful  reply.  'Come  in,  your  father  (i.e.  James 
Harrison)  has  written  notes  for  me  many  a  time,  and  one  good 
turn  deserves  another.  Come  in.'  Here  my  father  found  a  kind 
and  welcome  reception,  not  only  on  that  memorable  evening 
but  many  a  time  afterwards. 

John  Harrison  kept  a  book  of  memoranda  which,  says  the  Memoir, 
'contains  many  expressions  of  affectionate  solicitude  for  us  his 
children.  These  expressions  occur  especially  on  New  Year's  days.' 
The  following  is  a  specimen  he  gives  of  these  entries;  it  is  dated 
Jany  1st  1837. 

Given  to  Mary  5s/- 

Isabel  (his  housekeeper)  5s/- 
Benjn  and  Robert  2s /6d  each 
William  5s/- 

l9For  the  history  of  these  causes,  J.  G.  Miall  and  T.  Whitehead,  op.  cit. 

20Winterburn  owed  its  existence  to  Barbara,  daughter-in-law  of  Major 
General  John  Lambert  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  She  encouraged  ejected 
preachers,  including  Oliver  Heywood  and  Thomas  Jollie,  and  began  the 
cause  in  1682. 
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We  are  all  spared  to  begin  another  year.  God  our  heavenly 
Father  has  dealt  bountifully  with  us  during  the  past.  True, 
Mary  has  lost  her  dear  little  Grace,  but  I  trust  she  is  in 
Abraham's  bosom.  Then  John  is  kindly  dealt  with  by  the 
people  at  Stretton.  Joseph  is  doing  well.  William  and  family 
are  well.  Very  few  families  are  so  blessed  in  providence  and 
grace  as  we  are.  May  we  never  forget  Him  who  does  not  forget 
us,  and  O  may  the  Holy  Spirit  be  granted  unto  all  in  a  more 
abundant  manner,  that  we  may  live  more  to  God's  glory; 
Amen. 

Of  the  death  of  his  daughter  Mary,  the  mother  of  Benjamin  Waugh, 
on  9  May  1847,  he  wrote : 

Daughter  Mary  died  this  day  about  eight  p.m.  when  she 
calmly  slept  in  Jesus  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan.  Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.  Let  my  last  end  be  like  hers. 

His  own  end  came  peacefully  on  22  March  1854.  His  son  pays  this 
tribute : 

He  did  in  his  time  occupy  most  of  the  offices  about  that  place 
of  worship  (Skipton).  He  was  sexton  in  the  younger  days  of  the 
chapel  when  the  congregation  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  one. 
It  was  on  the  gratuitous  principle  that  he  laboured  in  this  and 
every  other  station  he  ever  occupied  in  connection  with  the 
place.  He  was  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  leader  of  the 
singers,  member,  deacon,  trustee,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School,  and  many  a  time  in  emergencies,  the  occupant  of  the 
pulpit.  A  man  thus  willing  to  do  his  best  at  anything  he  can 
do,  and  that  has  some  talents  and  acquirements  fitting  him  for 
many  useful  though  humble  stations,  is  a  man  of  untold  value, 
either  in  the  work  of  religion,  or  in  any  other  work  whatever 
...  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  that  the  house  in 
which  our  honoured  father  expired  was  not  only  in  the  same 
street  but  within  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  house  where  he 
first  drew  breath  eighty  years  and  a  fortnight  before.  Through 
out  that  long  period  he  had  been  moving  humbly  on,  filling 
his  place  and  diffusing  his  measure  of  influence. 

The  Memoir  reviews  the  changes  that  had  occurred,  such  as 
canals  and  railways,  the  spinning  jenny,  Watt's  steam  engine, 
vaccination,  gas,  Factory  Acts,  and  the  reform  of  Parliament. 

The  Memoir  tells  of  an  encounter  between  James  Harrison  and  a 
drunken  soldier  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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My  grandfather  was  one  day  walking  quietly  up  the  High  Street 
past  the  Thanet's  Arms  when  a  soldier  rushed  upon  him  out  of 
that  public  house,  seized  him,  dragged  him  into  the  inn 
parlour,  and  after  fastening  the  door  inside,  drew  his  sword 
and  swore  he  would  run  him  through  with  it  if  he  did  not 
there  and  then  drink  damnation  to  the  French.  My  grand 
father,  who  was  but  little  of  stature  and  rather  slender  too,  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  this  loyal  and  valiant  cutthroat;  yet 
he  calmly  told  him  he  would  not  drink  damnation  to  the 
French.  It  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  time  and  strong 
remonstrances  from  the  landlord,  from  my  father  who  had 
been  fetched  to  the  spot,  and  from  bystanders,  that  the  red- 
coated  bully  would  let  go  his  democrat  prisoner.  Such  acts 
are  not  performed  now,  but  sixty  years  ago  such  pranks  were 
played,  nor  was  there  any  remedy  obtainable  by  a  poor  man 
for  such  an  outrageous  breach  of  the  peace.  Yet  my  grand 
father  was  no  democrat  but  a  truly  loyal  subject  of  the  king. 
The  name  of  democrat  was  commonly  fastened  upon  any  who 
sought  a  thorough  reform  of  our  national  institutions.  Such 
reforms  have  been  largely  granted  in  more  recent  times  .  .  . 
and  justice  has  been  done  to  that  minority  who  in  a  former 
generation  dared  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  writer  of  the  Memoir  was  perhaps  right  for  his  time  in  his 
judgment  'Perhaps  there  never  were  in  the  whole  history  of  mere 
man,  eighty  years  more  prolific  of  change  and  in  improvement', 
though  the  eighty  years  leading  up  to  to-day  might  better  merit 
such  an  estimate.  But  we  grimace  wryly  when  he  adds  'The  spirit 
of  persecution,  though  not  annihilated,  is  very  greatly  repressed, 
and  men  are  being  taught  more  extensively  to  treat  each  other  as 
men  and  brethren.' 

W.  GORDON  ROBINSON 


NONCONFORMISTS  IN  PARLIAMENT 
1661-1689 

The  course  of  events  in  English  politics  between  the  Restora 
tion  of  1660  and  the  Revolution  of  1688/8  is  familiar;  and  the 
story  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  of  the  gradual 
change  from  the  fierce  persecution  of  Dissent  to  its  partial  tolera 
tion,  and  of  the  successive  and  to  some  extent  conflicting 
endeavours  to  establish  now  a  'comprehension'  of  Dissenters 
within  the  Established  Church,  now  their  'indulgence'  outside  it, 
has  often  been  told,  most  recently  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Thomas  in 
his  illuminating  essay  in  From  Uniformity  to  Unity.  Professor 
Lacey  uses,  and  builds  on,  this  essay  a  great  deal.  What  is 
original,  and  of  very  great  interest,  in  Professor  Lacey's  book1  is 
his  detailed  account  of  the  part  played  in  all  this  by  those  Dis 
senters  who  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Surprise  may  be  felt  that  the  House  of  Commons  included  any 
Dissenters  at  this  time.  Was  not  any  share  by  Nonconformists 
in  the  government  of  the  country  exactly  what  those  in  power 
were  determined  to  prevent?  No,  not  really.  Of  the  four  acts 
commonly  termed  the  Clarendon  Code,  two,  the  Act  of  Uni 
formity  of  1662  and  the  Five  Miles  Act  of  1665,  directly  affected 
only  ministers  of  religion;  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1664  affected 
all  Nonconformists  but  solely  insofar  as  it  prohibited  them  from 
being  present  at  their  own  meetings  for  worship;  the  Corporations 
Act  of  1661  excluded  them  from  civic  office,  and  then  only  in 
local  government.  Not  till  the  Test  Act  became  law  in  1673  were 
all  but  Conformists  excluded  from  Parliament  also. 

Even  then,  Nonconformists  were  not  in  fact  totally  excluded. 
Any  who  were  prepared  to  attend  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  its  ministers,  even 
occasionally,  were  thereby  eligible.  If  they  also  attended  their 
own  meetings  for  worship  and  were  prosecuted  and  found  guilty, 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  would  prevent  them  from  reaching 
the  House;  but  their  eligibility  was  not  affected.  Between  1660 
and  1689  an  appreciable  number  of  Nonconformists  were,  in  fact, 
what  came  to  be  known  as  Occasional  Conformists:  some  be 
cause  they  loved  the  Church  of  England  and  had  no  desire  to 

^Dissent  and  Parliamentary  Politics  in  England  1661-1689:  a  study  in  the 
perpetuation  and  tempering  of  parliament arianism,  by  Douglas  R.  Lacey. 
Rutgers  University  Press,  $15. 
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separate  from  it  further  than  their  consciences  compelled  them; 
others  simply  because,  if  occasional  conformity  were  to  be  treated 
politically  as  a  prerequisite  to  office,  they  were  willing  to  do  what 
was  required.  Later  on,  the  High  Church  party  sought  to  stop  up 
this  loophole;  but  that  was  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  In  1673,  when 
a  motion  was  introduced  to  exclude  Dissenters  as  such  from  sitting 
in  the  Commons,  it  was  defeated  by  163  votes  to  107  (p.  292). 

During  these  years,  therefore,  the  Occasional  Conformists  in 
Parliament,  with  the  support  of  others  more  or  less  in  sympathy 
with  their  principles,  formed  a  group  to  which  Nonconformists 
generally  would  naturally  look  for  leadership,  in  the  hope  that,  in 
their  efforts  to  gain  some  release  from  prosecution  and  persecution, 
and  at  least  the  freedom  to  worship  according  to  conscience,  they 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned.  If  conscious  and  organized,  they 
were  clearly  in  a  position  to  be  a  powerful  pressure  group.  Pro 
fessor  Lacey  has  closely  studied  their  activities  in  Parliament, 
noted  the  committees  of  which  they  were  members,  and  observed 
the  way  they  voted.  He  demonstrates,  for  the  first  time  and 
indubitably,  that,  despite  many  setbacks  in  their  efforts  to  regain 
liberties  for  Dissenters,  and  despite  the  numerous  disagreements 
which  arose  among  them  on  a  variety  of  issues,  they  did  in  fact 
contribute  'much  throughout  this  whole  period  that  prepared  the 
way  for  the  final  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of 
Toleration',  and  that  'in  addition  their  activity  was  a  major  factor 
in  the  passage  of  the  Toleration  Act'  (p.  251). 

In  order  to  show  this  to  have  been  the  case,  Professor  Lacey 
has  first  to  indicate  who  were  the  Occasional  Conformists  in 
Parliament,  and  to  produce  evidence  that  they  were,  in  fact,  Non 
conformists.  This  he  does  in  an  Appendix  of  a  hundred  pages.  He 
here  provides  biographical  data  for  ninety-three  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whom  he  classifies  by  asterisks  as  certain 
(51),  probable  (22)  or  possible  (20)  Nonconformists,  together  with 
nine  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  differentiation  at  once 
reflects  the  honest  scholar  who  is  anxious  not  to  miss  hints  and 
pointers  but  is  also  careful  not  to  claim  more  than  is  justified 
by  the  evidence  discovered  so  far.  For  this  evidence  Professor 
Lacey  has  gone  through  A.  G.  Matthews'  Cdamy  Revised  and 
noted  every  M.P.  mentioned  as  being  served  by  an  ejected  minister, 
even  temporarily,  as  chaplain.  He  has  listed  the  M.P.s  who  took 
out  licenses  for  Nonconformist  worship  in  1672.  He  has  observed 
which  of  them  contributed  financially  to  the  meeting-house  erected 
for  Richard  Baxter  by  his  wife  in  1675,  and  which  to  the  Common 
Fund  in  support  of  poor  ministers  set  up  in  1690.  He  has  looked 
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back  to  see  which  were  in  1646  nominated  as  elders  in  Presby 
terian  classes.  He  has  kept  his  eyes  open  for  significant  book 
dedications.  He  has  read  many  funeral  sermons.  And  of  course  he 
has  noticed  any  explicit  descriptions  such  as  that  of  Sir  William 
Ellis,  four  times  M.P.  for  Grantham,  as  'the  head  of  all  the  Presby 
terians  in  the  County'  or  of  Hugh  Boscawen,  M.P.  for  Tregony, 
Cornwall  from  1661  to  1681,  as  'the  great  pillar  of  the  Presby 
terians'.  In  this  Appendix,  as  in  the  narrative  which  precedes  it, 
Professor  Lacey  has  drawn  not  only  from  the  correspondence  with 
Philip,  fourth  Lord  Wharton,  in  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian,  but  also,  and  for  the  first  time  so  extensively,  from  the 
riches  contained  in  a  manuscript  preserved  at  Dr.  Williams' 
Library,  the  'Ent'ring  Book'  of  an  ejected  minister,  Roger  Morrice, 
much  of  it  in  an  untranscribed  shorthand  which  it  took  Professor 
Lacey's  father  more  than  a  year  to  decipher.  The  Appendix  alone 
is  an  invaluable  new  source-book  for  students  of  religion  in 
England  in  this  period. 

The  constituencies  which  the  Occasional  Conformists  represented 
were  fairly  well  spread  over  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  came 
from  twenty-eight  of  the  forty  counties  of  England,  from  three  of 
the  twelve  in  Wales,  from  London  and  Westminster,  and  from 
Berwick-on-Tweed.  The  area  most  strongly  represented  was  the 
South- West.  That  as  many  as  twelve  Members  came  from  Devon, 
with  a  further  five  from  Somerset  and  five  from  Dorset,  reflects 
these  counties'  sturdy  Nonconformist  traditions  and  looks  towards 
Monmouth's  landing  at  Lyme  Regis  and  William  Ill's  at  Torbay. 
In  1681  three  Occasional  Conformists  were  reported  as  campaign 
ing  'vigorously  among  the  serge  makers  in  Taunton  "and  all 
adjacent  fanatic  places  of  trade" '  (p.  1 17)  and  in  1688  James  IPs 
agents  reported  of  Taunton  that  the  'greatest  part  of  the  town  are 
Dissenters'  (p.  450)  and  likewise  of  Honiton  that  'the  majority 
of  the  town  are  Dissenters'  (p.  459).  More  surprising  is  the  fact  that 
Cornwall  was  represented  by  as  many  as  ten  Occasional  Conform 
ists.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Cornwall  certainly  had  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  constituencies,  but  one  thinks  of  it  as  a  pre 
dominantly  royalist  county.  That  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  mustered 
only  three  Members  between  them,  and  that  Cambridgeshire  and 
Huntingdonshire  were  not  represented  at  all,  presumably  reflects 
the  fact  that  in  those  counties  Nonconformists  tended  to  be  Con 
gregational  rather  than  Presbyterian. 

For,  although  Professor  Lacey  always  meticulously  refers  to 
these  Occasional  Conformists  as  'Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
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tionalists',  in  fact,  as  appears  from  analysis  of  his  information 
about  them,  nearly  all  were  Presbyterians  in  the  broad  post- 1660 
sense  of  Nonconformists  who  were  neither  Independents  nor 
Baptists.  Of  the  ninety-three  M.P.s  only  Sir  John  Hartopp,  who  in 
the  years  (1679-81)  when  he  was  M.P.  for  Leicestershire,  was  a 
member  of  the  church  ministered  to  by  John  Owen,  was  un 
questionably  a  Congregationalist.  Professor  Lacey  also  regards  as 
Congregational  John  Upton,  M.P.  for  Dartmouth,  whose  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Congregational  John  Flavel,  and 
John  Braman,  who  was  'reputed  to  be  a  great  fanatic*.  Since 
Richard  Farrington,  who  for  a  brief  period  was  Braman's  fellow 
M.P.  for  Chichester,  worked  closely  with  Braman  and  like  him 
was  called  a  'fanatic',  perhaps  he  too  was  Congregational.  Possibly 
we  should  also  add  John  Fowke,  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London  in 
1661,  who  had  been  Lord  Mayor  at  the  time  of  the  Barebones 
Parliament  and  to  whom  the  Congregational  John  Goodwin  had 
dedicated  one  of  his  books.  But,  as  Professor  Lacey  is  aware,  these 
denominational  distinctions  were  still  often  loose.  Of  Fowke  and 
his  three  fellow  M.P.s  for  London  in  1661,  some  contemporaries 
said  that  two  were  Presbyterians  and  two  were  Congregationalists, 
while  other  considered  all  four  to  be  Presbyterians.  Two  M.P.s 
appear  to  have  been  Baptists :  John  Manley,  M.P.  for  Bridport  in 
1689,  who  had  repudiated  infant  baptism  some  forty-five  years 
earlier;  and  Sir  John  Eyles,  M.P.  for  Devizes,  whom  two  con 
temporaries  dubbed  an  Anabaptist.  Professor  Lacey  also  includes 
in  his  list  Thomas  Papillon,  M.P.  for  Dover,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  French  Protestant  church  worshipping  in  Threadneedle 
Street  in  the  City.  With  the  exception  of  Papillon,  none  of  these 
men  were  in  any  way  leaders  in  the  activities  with  which  Professor 
Lacey  is  concerned.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Occasional 
Conformists  in  Parliament,  like  the  vast  majority  of  the  ministers 
ejected  in  1662,  were  Presbyterians. 

At  the  heart  of  the  party  which  they  constituted  was  a  closely 
knit  group  of  a  dozen  or  more  who  were  connected  with  one  an 
other  by  ties  of  blood  or  marriage.  Nearly  all  of  these  had  some 
relationship  to  William,  sixth  Lord  Paget,  a  friend  of  Richard 
Baxter  and  the  man  to  whom  John  Howe  dedicated  The  Living 
Temple  (1675).  Philip  Foley,  whose  brothers  Paul  and  Thomas 
were  also  in  Parliament,  married  one  of  Paget's  daughters;  Richard 
Hampden,  the  Patriot's  eldest  son,  married  another;  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst,  again  one  of  two  brothers  in  the  Commons,  married  a 
third.  Two  M.P.s  for  Boston,  Sir  Anthony  Irby  and  Sir  Philip 
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Harcourt,  were  also  related  to  Paget.  Hampden's  son  John  and 
son-in-law  Sir  William  Ellis,  Foley's  son-in-law  Robert  Harley  and 
his  father  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and  two  of  Harcourt's  relatives  by 
marriage,  Sir  William  Waller  and  Sir  William  Courtenay,  were 
also  in  the  group.  The  Hampdens,  Harley s  and  Foleys  formed  its 
core. 

Through  these  men's  hopes  and  fears,  their  endeavours  and 
frustrations,  we  sense  anew  the  chiaroscuro  of  those  strange  years, 
more  dark  than  light,  and  feel  the  force  of  conflicting  pressures  and 
temptations.  What  dilemmas  encompassed  them!  In  the  recurrent 
strife  between  Parliament  and  King  their  convictions,  their  mem 
ories,  stories  of  the  years  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War,  all  their 
political  sense  urged  them  to  support  Parliament  and  the  rights  of 
Parliament.  Yet  it  was  Parliament  which  repeatedly  passed  laws 
aimed  at  making  life  intolerable  for  them,  while  the  King,  when  it 
suited  him,  would  grant  them  the  religious  liberty  they  desired. 
Should  they  not  turn  from  Parliament  to  engage  the  King's 
sympathies?  After  all,  over  so  personal  an  issue  as  freedom  of 
conscience,  was  not  the  personal  interview  a  more  appropriate 
method  of  gaining  their  end  than  an  endless  series  of  petitions 
and  votes  in  Parliament?  This  was  a  line  of  thought  which  ap 
pealed  specially  to  the  Quakers  who,  though  not  represented  in  the 
Commons,  were  at  one  with  the  other  Nonconformists  in  claiming 
the  right  to  worship  in  their  own  way,  and  who  are  an  integral, 
if  marginal,  part  of  the  story  Professor  Lacey  unfolds.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II  the  Quakers  had  in  the  person  of  William  Penn 
the  advantage  of  a  close  friend  of  the  King's :  a  dubious  advantage, 
however,  since  the  King  was  a  Papist.  Fear  of  Roman  Catholicism 
threw  the  cause  back  into  the  hands  of  the  stout  Protestants  who 
were  in  Parliament  and  were  bent  on  working  only  through  Parlia 
ment:  'Geneva,  Geneva  itself  could  not  more  reflect  upon  the 
Holy  Hierarchy  than  this  gentleman'  (p.  445)  is  what  was  said  of 
one  of  them,  the  M.P.  for  Tamworth.  Nevertheless,  the  mistrust 
between  these  Occasional  Conformists  in  Parliament  and  the 
sterner  Dissenters  who  regarded  them  as  playing  with  fire  or  even 
as  traitors  was  still  smouldering.  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
of  1687  fanned  it  afresh.  Were  licenses  for  Nonconformist  worship 
to  be  accepted,  and  should  the  King  be  thanked  for  them? 
'Quakers,  and  the  strict  Nonconformists  among  the  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists'  still  'usually  gave  support  to  the  King'  (p.  203). 
Dissent  was  thus  dangerously  divided.  The  denominations  were 
divided  too;  for  some  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Congregationalists 
joined  in  addresses  of  thanks. 
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The  imprisonment  of  the  Seven  Bishops  who  refused  to  sanction 
the  reading  of  the  Second  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  followed 
closely  by  the  birth  of  the  child  to  be  known  later  as  the  Old 
Pretender,  decided  the  issue.  The  Occasional  Conformists  in 
Parliament,  whose  position  since  1686  had  been  'pivotal'  (p.  175), 
now  realized  that  their  hour  was  come  and  were  quick  to  act  and 
to  act  together.  Among  the  twenty  or  so  who  at  once,  or  soon, 
openly  supported  William  of  Orange  were  not  only  the  Hampdens, 
the  Harleys  and  the  Foleys  but  (of  those  mentioned  earlier)  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  John  Braman,  Thomas  Papillon,  Sir  William  Ellis, 
Hugh  Boscawen  and  Sir  William  Courtenay.  Lord  Paget's  son,  the 
seventh  Baron,  and  Lord  Wharton  also  played  major  roles. 

A  reader  of  this  book  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
political  consistency  and  persistence  of  the  Hampden  family.  *I 
think  that  a  prince  is  made  for  the  good  of  the  people,'  Richard 
Hampden  said  in  Parliament  in  1679,  'and  where  there  is  a  Popish 
prince  that  may  succeed,  I  think  we  ought  to  secure  ourselves 
against  that  succession'  (p.  130).  The  Pope  is  your  king  if  you 
have  a  Popish  successor'  (p.  143),  he  repeated  in  the  year  following. 
Now  it  was  his  son  John  who  was  'among  the  earliest  of  all 
Englishmen  to  commit  himself  to  William's  cause,  and  .  .  . 
undoubtedly  the  first  Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist  political 
leader  of  any  prominence  to  take  this  step'  (p.  215).  After  James 
II's  flight,  it  was  again  John  Hampden  who,  with  his  father  in  the 
chair,  insisted  in  debate  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  that  'for  the 
safety  of  the  people  it  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  fill  the  throne 
that  was  vacant.  It  was  also  "necessary  to  declare  the  Constitution 
and  rule  of  the  Government"  '  (p.  229).  Richard  Hampden  was  on 
the  Committee  which  drew  up  the  final  draft  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  tendered  to  William  and  Mary  with  the  Crown;  and  both 
father  and  son  were  concerned  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Toleration  Act.  The  Hampdens  typify  the  twofold  activities  studied 
throughout  this  book;  on  the  one  hand,  the  gaining  of  liberty 
to  worship  according  to  conscience;  on  the  other,  in  the  words 
of  Porfessor  Lacey's  sub-title,  'the  perpetuation  and  tempering  of 
parliamentarianism'.  Religiously,  John  Hampden  was  influenced 
by  the  pioneer  biblical  criticism  of  the  French  scholar  Richard 
Simon  and  for  a  time  was  a  professed  freethinker  accused  of 
Socinianism.  He  is  thus  a  fascinating  midway  figure,  politically 
looking  back  to  his  grandfather's  opposition  to  ship-money  but 
religiously  looking  forward  to  the  'Rational'  Presbyterianism  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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At  the  end  of  his  exposition  Professor  Lacey  sums  up  what  the 
Occasional  Conformists  had  achieved,  by  transcribing  from  the 
Morrice  MSS.  a  passage  in  which  Morrice  describes  a  visit  to 
Westminster  Hall  on  4  February  1689.  The  entry  is  headed 
SINE  METU— without  fear— and  runs:  'I,  Roger  Morrice,  .  .  . 
until  Monday,  February  4  ...  have  scarce  ever  walked  one  turn  in 
that  Hall  without  fear  since  anno  1662,  until  the  day  aforesaid 
when  I  walked  with  true  liberty  and  freedom'  (p.  225).  SINE 
METU  may  be  written  over  this  book.  It  may  be  read  without 
fear.  There  are  slips  and  misprints,  of  course.  Algernon  Sidney 
is  sometimes  spelt  Sydney  and  is  indexed  under  both  forms. 
Oliver  Hey  wood  is  often,  Henry  Newcome  is  once,  called  Thomas; 
Major-General  Thomas  Harrison  is  called  Henry.  John  Howe  was 
not  a  doctor  nor  John  Evelyn  a  knight.  Richard  Stretton  was  not  a 
Congregationalist;  neither  was  Samuel  Jeake.  The  reader  will 
usually  be  able  to  identify  a  place-name  not  modernized,  e.g. 
Abington  for  Abingdon,  but  not  always,  e.g.  Motheway  for 
Myddfai.  Denbigh  occurs  once  as  Denigh  and  once  as  Denby, 
and  in  the  index  Woburn  Abbey  is  placed  in  Devon.  But  these  are 
motes.  The  index,  which  runs  to  thirty-three  pages,  has  the  same 
exceptional  excellence  as  the  text  and  the  notes. 

GEOFFREY  F.   NUTTALL 
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(Previous  list  in  Vol.  XX,  No.  9,  p.  286) 
Bedfordshire  Record  Office 

Harrold  Cong.  Ch.:   title  deeds,  1741-1907;  trust  and  other 

papers,  1863-1968. 
Cumberland  Record  Office 

Whitehaven  Cong.  Ch.:  minute  books,  1827-1962;  registers  of 

baptisms,  marriages  and  burials,  1840-1968;  registers  of 

members,    1827-1941;   account  books,    1871-1937;   letter 

book,    1896-1904;    Sunday    School,    1818-1913;   Young 

Men's  Guild,  1897-1913;  Mission  to  Seamen,  1869-1942; 

papers,  1875-1965. 
Parton   Cong.    Ch. :    minute   books,    1889-1941;    register   of 

baptisms,    1915-54;   account  books,    1876-1941;   Sunday 

School,  1893-1923. 
Derbyshire  Record  Office 

Ripley  Cong.  Ch. :  account  books,  1865-1929;  photo.,  1909. 
Dorset  Record  Office 

County  Cong.  Assoc. :   title  deeds  of  20  churches  in  Dorset 

and  Wilts.,  1671-1888. 
Durham  Record  Office 

Alnwick  Cong.   Ch. :    minute  books,  1819-1949;  register  of 

baptisms,    marriages    and    burials,    1848-1920;    papers, 

1839-1957. 

Blyth  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  book,  1959-66. 
Durham  Cong.   Ch. :    minute  books,   1860-1932;  register  of 

baptisms,   1810-64;  account  book,   1854-57;  title  deeds, 

1613-1825;  Sunday  School,  1865-70. 
Gainford  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  book,  1946-54. 
Hexham  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  books,  1902-66;  register  of  mem 
bers,  1935-63. 
South  Shields  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  books,  1824-1957;  register 

of  baptisms,  1824-86;  account  books,   1851-1961;  letter 

books,  1921-27;  Sunday  School,  1891-1944;  Ladies'  Guild, 

1896-1959;  papers,  1876-1951. 
Staindrop  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  book,  1922-50. 
Sunderland  Cong.   Ch. :    minute  books,   1832-1964;  account 

books,     1863-1955;    Sunday    School,    1849-99;    papers, 

1879-1965. 

Willingdon  Quay  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  books,  1942-66. 
Sunderland  Cong.  Council:  minute  books,  1866-1916. 
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Exeter  City  Library 

Southernhay  Cong.  Ch. :  papers  about  purchase,  1946-56. 
Glamorgan  Record  Office 

Merthyr   Tydfil   Eng.    Cong.    Ch.:    minute  books,   1903-64; 
account  books,  1903-49;  Sunday  School,  1923-67;  Band 
of  Hope,  1911-28. 
Gloucestershire  Record  Office 

Cambridge  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  books,  1904-66;  papers,  1934-64. 
Great  Yarmouth  Record  Office 

Gorleston  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  book,  1812-1946;  accounts  books 

1903-40. 
Leicester  City  Museum 

Gallowtree  Gate  Cong.  Ch.:    register  of  burials,  1838-61. 
Lincolnshire  Record  Office 

Brigg  Ind.  Ch. :   minute  book,  1851-3;  account  books,  1813- 

1911. 

Holbeach  Cong.  Ch.:   minute  books,  1873-1965;  registers  of 
baptisms,    1889-1965;  account   books,    1937-66;   papers, 
1936-58. 
Kirton   in   Holland   Cong.   Ch.:    minute   books,   1875-1939; 

account  books,  1875-1937. 
Spilsby  Ind.  Ch. :  register  of  members  and  baptisms,  1811-47; 

account  book,  1816-26. 
Welton  le  Marsh  Ind.  Ch.:   minute  book,  1834-90;  account 

books,  1843-92;  papers,  1938-92. 
Monmouth  Record  Office 

Newport,   Emmanuel   Cong.  Ch. :    account  books,    1943-52; 

Sunday  School,  1909-26. 

Newport,  Mill  St.  Cong.  Ch.:  minute  books,  1871-1959; 
account  books,  1792-1888;  register  of  baptisms,  1770- 
1838;  papers,  1888-1966. 

Mon.  Cong.  Ch.:  minute  books,  1935-60;  papers,  1910-25. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Record  Office 

King's  Lynn  Cong.  Ch. :   minute  books,  1821-1934;  account 

books,  1866-1917;  title  deeds,  1739-1912. 
Northamptonshire  Record  Office 

Northampton,    Abington   Ave.    Cong.  Ch. :    minute   books, 
1785-1842;  account  books,  1811-1931;  title  deeds,  1691- 
1900;  papers,  1775-1941. 
East  Sussex  Record  Office 

Brighton,  London  Rd.  Cong.  Ch. :  minute  books,  1846-1902; 
register  of  baptisms,  1850-69;  title  deeds,  1826-1943. 

C.   EDWIN  WELCH 
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Letters  of  a  Natal  Sheriff:   Thomas  Phipson  1815-76  ed.  R.  N. 
Currey  (Oxford  University  Press,  1969.  88s.  6d.) 

This  may  seem  an  incongruous  title  for  review  in  Transactions, 
but  this  Sheriff  was  a  man  of  the  pen,  not  of  the  six-shooter,  and 
he  was  a  Congregationalist  as  befitted  one  who  came  much  under 
the  influence  of  his  Uncle,  Joseph  Phipson,  a  deacon  of  Carr's 
Lane  for  59  years.  Thomas  Phipson  also  served  for  some  two 
years  as  a  clerk  in  the  L.M.S. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  letters  must  lie  with  those  who  try  to 
recapture  the  life  and  thought  of  the  emerging  colony  of  Natal  and 
they  are  clearly  of  great  importance  in  this  context.  But  there  are 
many  passages  which  hold  a  wider  interest  because  Phipson  was 
always  so  vigorous  and  outspoken  in  his  condemnation  of  injustice. 
Thomas  Phipson  arrived  in  Natal  in  May  1848  and  he  settled 
at  Pietermaritzburg;  by  the  following  October  he  was  jointly  in  the 
lead  in  forming  the  Congregational  Church.  As  Church  Secretary 
he  wrote  to  the  Natal  Witness : 

We  take  this  method  of  making  known  our  intention  to  cele 
brate  Divine  Worship  as  a  Congregational  Church  in  this 
town.  By  this  procedure  we  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  any 
other  Community.  We  think  that  Christian  men,  with  the 
Scriptures  in  their  hands,  can  manage  their  spiritual  affairs 
without  calling  in  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  or  councils,  and  we 
consider  free  prayer  more  rational,  scriptural,  spiritual  and 
pleasant  than  a  liturgical  form. 

Later,  he  helped  to  establish  the  Congregational  Church  in  Durban. 
The  intensity  of  denominational  feeling  of  the  times  is  often 
reflected  in  Phipson's  letters.  He  condemned  the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Natal  for  accepting  financial  support  from  the  Lt. 
Governor  and  described  him  as  MacSycophant.  Of  the  Anglicans, 
he  wrote: 

An  ancient  oak,  gnarled  by  the  storms  of  centuries,  and 
mayhap  not  quite  sound  at  the  core,  may  form  a  picturesque 
object  in  an  English  park,  though  we  should  not  perhaps 
choose  its  timber  for  the  construction  of  a  temple  or  house, 
but  the  trees  called  oaks  that  I  have  seen  in  Africa  have 
neither  the  charm  of  antiquity  nor  the  benefit  of  utility  to 
recommend  them. 

Thomas  Phipson  had  no  romantic  illusions  about  the  African 
natives,  but  he  stoutly  urged  the  social  and  economic  need  to 
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provide  through  native  land  tenure  a  sound  basis  for  African  pro 
gress  and  his  was  almost  a  lone  voice  in  Natal : 

There  is  in  fact  but  little  practical  and  real  difference  between 
fettering  a  man's  limbs,  and  making  him  a  slave  openly  and 
by  name,  and  spreading  over  the  land  of  his  habitation  a 
sort  of  invisible  wire  netting  of  legal  enactments,  which  shall 
prevent  his  putting  his  hand  to  the  soil  for  his  own  sub 
sistence  and  that  of  his  family, 

Mr.  Currey  has  provided  an  interesting  summary  of  Thomas 
Phipson's  English  background  to  which  some  of  our  Society's 
members  have  contributed. 

N.  CAPLAN 

Protestant  America  and  the  Pagan  World  by  Clifton  Jackson 
Phillips  (Harvard  University  Press  and  Oxford  University  Press, 
1969,  34s.) 

There  is  at  the  present  time  an  ever  increasing  amount  of 
literature  devoted  to  the  study  of  Christian  Missions.  Dr.  Phillips's 
book  was  produced  as  a  Harvard  doctoral  dissertation  in  1954.  It 
is  good  that  this  work  has  now  been  made  accessible  to  a  wider 
public.  In  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  euphoria  many  honest  and 
reliable  assessments  of  the  nineteenth  century  missionary  movement 
are  now  becoming  available. 

Protestant  America  and  the  Pagan  World  is  an  excellent  treatise 
which  examines  the  first  half  century  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  first  Protestant  society 
in  that  country  and  counterpart  to  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Here  we  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  all  too  often  commerce 
and  evangelism  were  inextricably  mixed.  Clearly,  many  enthusiasts 
for  Mission  equated  evangelism  with  the  civilising  power  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  Not  unnaturally,  mission  easily  degenerated 
into  a  form  of  imperialism. 

The  A.B.C.F.M.  rightly  'rejoiced  in  the  free  hand  which  the 
official  position  of  the  United  States  permitted  its  agents'.  At  the 
same  time  the  attentive  reader  notes  that  this  did  not  prevent  the 
same  Board  calling  upon  Great  Britain  'to  interpose  its  righteous 
authority'. 

Perhaps  the  real  clue  to  this  ambiguous  situation  whereby  the 
A.B.C.F.M.  along  with  other  contemporary  Protestant  societies 
tended  to  obscure  the  gospel,  is  found  in  the  frank  declaration  of 
one  deputation:  'Let  your  mission,  then,  be  distinctly  and  char 
acteristically  national'. 
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Happily  for  the  sake  of  authentic  Mission  there  were  those  who 
could  assert  that  the  foreign  missionary  of  the  churches  of  the 
U.S.A.  'should  feel  himself  a  citizen  of  the  world'.  A  careful 
study  of  this  book  could  provide  the  present-day  missionary  with 
a  salutary  reminder  of  how  delicate  an  operation  the  missionary 
enterprise  is  and  how  easily  the  very  concept  of  Mission  may  be 
distorted. 

R.  W.   ARNOLD 

The  Age  of  Great  Cities  by  Robert  Vaughan  (The  Woburn  Press, 
1969.) 

This  book  is  a  photographic  reprint  of  a  work  originally  pub 
lished  in  1842  by  the  President  of  Lancashire  Independent  College, 
described  here  as  a  Unitarian. 

It  seems  a  curious  choice  for  republication,  and  one  wonders 
how  much  this  choice  is  due  simply  to  its  very  contemporary- 
sounding  title.  Its  central  thesis  is  roughly  that  civilization  means 
living  in  cities  in  much  more  than  a  merely  etymological  sense. 
Vaughan  vigorously  defends  the  great  cities  of  his  day  against  the 
criticisms  already  being  brought  against  the  urban  way  of  life, 
ironically  just  at  the  time  when  Engels  was  discovering  the  depths 
to  which  city  life  could  sink,  only  a  mile  or  two  from  Vaughan's 
own  study.  He  labours  valiantly  to  show  that  every  virtue  of  rural 
culture  could  be  paralleled  in  the  city,  that  every  vice  of  the  city 
was  exceeded  in  the  countryside.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the 
city  had  defenders  before  Harvey  Cox. 

Unfortunately  the  book  has  several  weaknesses.  It  is  superficial 
on  religion,  of  all  things,  though  Vaughan  is  interestingly  respectful 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  pads  his  pages  with  a  great 
deal  of  irrelevant  material,  such  as  his  opinion  of  the  Prussian 
education  system.  He  speculates  not  too  presciently  about  the 
future.  (The  producer  was  going  to  succeed  the  destroyer,  and  the 
men  of  peace  to  become  greater  than  the  men  of  war;  Prussia  could 
never  become  a  great  commercial  power,  and  so  on.)  He  overstates 
his  case:  because  British  commerce  had  overtaken  Dutch,  British 
art  had  surpassed  the  Dutch  art  of  the  seventeenth  century;  Homer 
was  to  be  placed  among  the  'city  poets'  because  he  sang  of  the 
deeds  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hellenic  cities,  while  the  Norse  sagas, 
which  were  certainly  not  urban,  do  not  count  as  literature.  And 
his  style  sometimes  aims  to  emulate  Macaulay,  without  getting 
very  near. 
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Even  the  loyalty  due  from  a  last-generation  alumnus  of  Lanca 
shire  College  to  its  first-generation  principal  cannot  represent 
this  book  as  much  more  than  a  curiosity. 

S.   H.   MAYOR 

Joseph  Butler,  1692-1752,  Author  of  The  Analogy  of  Religion, 
Some  features  of  his  life  and  thought  by  Ian  Ramsey  (Dr. 
Williams's  Trust,  14  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.I.,  1969,  5s.) 

Quite  properly,  in  view  of  his  nonconformist  audience,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  selects  from  Butler's  life  those  features  which 
relate  to  his  removal  from  an  Anglican  school  to  a  Dissenting 
Academy  and  his  eventual  return  to  Anglicanism. 

More  interesting  perhaps,  and  less  obvious,  was  Ramsey's 
decision  to  select  from  Butler's  thought  the  subject  of  'probability*. 
In  an  age  when  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  was 
"not  so  much  a  matter  of  inquiry  ...  as  discovered  to  be  fictitious" 
Butler  was  content  to  restore  the  faith  to  the  status  of  a  matter  of 
inquiry  and  to  suggest  that  Christian  doctrines  were,  at  least, 
more  probable  than  others. 

By  this  selection,  Ramsey  seems  to  suggest  that  in  this  present 
age  of  unbelief  the  same  method  of  relative  probability  could  be  a 
fair  starting-point  in  dialogue  and  a  useful  counter  to  hasty  de 
fection.  H.  G.  Wood  once  said  of  his  religious  doubts  when  he  first 
went  up  to  University,  "I  did  not  feel  inclined  hastily  to  throw 
over  theism  because  (having  read  Butler  on  probability)  I  knew 
that  the  difficulties  of  other  positions  might  prove  more  serious". 

But  would  this  reduction  of  Christianity  to  a  set  of  superior 
probabilities  stultify  action?  Does  not  action  arise  only  from 
certainty?  Ramsey  supports,  with  his  own  illustration,  Butler's 
insistence  that  in  fact,  total,  costly  commitment  can  follow  even  a 
low  degree  of  probability,  given  a  situation  that  is  sufficiently 
urgent,  or  important. 

An  interesting,  easy-to-follow  paper — with  the  more  important 
implications  reserved  for  the  second  half. 

D.  v.  YOUNG 

Some  Leading  Promoters  of  Nonconformity  and  their  Association 
with  Lancashire  Chapelries  following  the  Revolution  of  1688 
by  P.  J.  Willoughby  Higson  (Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  vols.  75-76,  1965-6,  10s.) 
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This  study  deals  with  five  chapels — one  the  well-known  one  at 
Rivington  in  which  Thomas,  eleventh  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
Charles  Viscount  Brandon,  and  the  Hon.  Hugh  Willoughby  were 
interested.  Like  Douglas  Lacey's  Dissent  and  Parliamentary  Politics 
in  England  reviewed  by  Dr.  Nuttall  in  this  issue,  it  reminds  us  of 
some  aristocratic  and  parliamentary  connections  of  Dissent  after  the 
Revolution  of  1660,  connections  which  are  not  always  remembered. 
This  is  a  useful,  careful  piece  of  work. 

H.   G.   TIBBUTT 


The  History  of  The  Kings  Weigh  House  Church  by  Elaine  Kaye 
(Allen  and  Unwin,  1968,  pp.  176,  21s.) 

This  is  an  interesting,  readable  account  of  one  of  the  chief 
Congregational  churches  in  London,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Binney's 
significant  ministry  and  of  Dr.  Orchard's  courageous  but  not  very 
fruitful  catholic  experiment.  The  book  is  rather  curiously  com 
posed.  The  author's  slim  though  useful  chapter  on  the  church's 
origin  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  supplemented  by  a  large, 
detailed,  and  not  always  convincing,  appendix  by  Nathaniel 
Micklem,  who  was  secretary  of  the  church  when  it  dissolved.  The 
extensive  range  of  church  books  (1699-1966)  from  which  much  of 
the  information  has  come  is  now  deposited  in  Dr.  Williams's 
Library. 


An  Independent  People  1669-1969  by  Terence  Perry  (n.p.)  is  the 
short  history  of  Wood  Street  Congregational  Church,  Barnet.  It  is 
well  written  and  useful,  with  good  illustrations.  It  is  a  pity  that, 
like  so  many  other  similar  accounts,  the  church  is  not  related  to 
the  development  of  the  community  and  suburb  very  much. 

J.   H.  TAYLOR 


ALSO  RECEIVED: 

Early  Nonconformity  in  Huntingdonshire:   2.  Great  Gransden  in 
Records  of  Huntingdonshire,  I.  4,  1969. 

The  Dulwich  Grove  Story,  1879-1969  by  Norman  Singleton. 
George  Fox  and  the  Purejeys  by  T.  Joseph  Pickvance  (Friends' 
Historical  Society,  London,  6s.). 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

The  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXIII,  Nos.  1-5  (Jan.  1969-Jan.  1970). 
J.  H.  Y.  Briggs  of  Keele  University  does  a  critical  survey  of  the 
sources  of  nineteenth-century  Nonconformist  history  and  how 
these  have  been  used  (Nos.  1-2).  B.  R.  White  contributes  'William 
Erbery  (1604-54)  and  the  Baptists'  (No.  3).  C.  B.  Jewson  describes 
the  rise  of  the  Baptists  from  the  Independents  in  Norwich  and  the 
influence  of  Fifth  Monarchy  (No.  4).  William  Kiffin  figures  in  No.  5. 
The  Index  to  vol.  XXII  is  also  published. 

The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XIV. 
No.  2  (1969).  The  Editor,  John  Johansen-Berg's  lecture  to  the 
Society,  'Arian  or  Arminian'  argues  painstakingly  that  the  sub 
scription  issue  was  not  merely  over  Trinitarianism  but  the  growing 
rejection  of  Calvinism,  at  least  in  the  orthodox  form.  There  is  also 
an  article  on  Nonconformity  in  Green  Street,  Cambridge. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXXVII, 
Parts  2  and  3  (1969).  These  have  a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  since  1943.  The  second  has  an  article  on  'Methodism  and 
Agricultural  Trade  Unionism  in  Oxfordshire'  by  Pamela  R.  Horn, 
a  well-referenced  piece  of  work. 

J.H.T. 
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Editorial 

Dr.  Erik  Routley  did  our  Society  the  honour  of  addressing  our 
annual  meeting,  5  May,  in  his  year  as  President  of  the  Congre 
gational  Church  in  England  and  Wales.  A  large  number  attended. 
The  substance  of  his  paper  is  printed  below. 

Mr.  Harding's  article  in  this  issue  is  the  firstfruits  of  his  work  on 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  archives,  which  Dr.  Welch  cata 
logued  at  Churchill  College.  Dr.  Welch's  published  List  of  College 
Papers  shows  that  there  is  much  source  material  on  the  last  and 
this  century  as  well  as  the  Selina  days.  Mention  in  a  previous 
issue  of  records  to  do  with  David  Bogue  (1750-1825)  and  the 
Gosport  Academy  prompts  Dr.  Nuttall  to  tell  us  that  New  College, 
London,  has  procured  from  Western  College  at  its  termination, 
half  a  dozen  further  volumes  of  Bogue's  MS.,  lectures. 
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(This  paper  which  was  delivered  to  the  Society  on  5  May  1970  by  the 
President  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales  has  had 
to  be  reduced  in  length  by  the  Editor). 


What  I  aim  to  do  in  this  paper  is  to  bring  together  a  number  of 
propositions  about  English  puritanism  which  I  believe  history  to 
support,  and  consider  what  our  age  makes  of  them.  And  the  first 
of  these  propositions  is  (1)  that  Puritanism  is  English.  I  do  not 
mean  Scottish  or  Welsh,  but  English. 

I  have  been  reading  recently  Gordon  Rupp's  great  book  on 
Patterns  of  Reformation.  There  are  two  historians  whom  above  all 
others  I  read  for  pleasure  as  well  as  profit — Geoffrey  Nuttall  and 
Gordon  Rupp.  Dr.  Rupp  takes  as  one  of  his  major  subjects 
Andrew  Karlstadt,  whom  he  describes  as  'Reformer  and  Puritan'. 
He  contrasts  the  evangelicalism  of  Martin  Luther  with  puritanism, 
evangelical  liberty  and  legalism,  and  he  says  (p.  109)  'He  (Luther) 
saw,  and  said,  that  it  was  a  root  error  to  turn  the  evangelical 
"may"  into  a  legalistic  "must".  The  difference  between  reformation 
and  Puritanism  lies  in  this  distinction,  and  it  shows  itself  in  a 
difference  of  method  and  of  timing.  To  rush  in  and  abolish  abuses 
by  force,  without  preaching  first  .  .  .  was  to  do  injury  to  weak 
consciences,  and  to  carry  through  a  reformation  only  in  outward 
things.' 

My  point  (which  is  not  an  important  point  of  controversy  with 
Dr.  Rupp)  is  that  in  ordinary  speech  it  may  be  wise  to  speak  of 
puritanism'  only  when  one  means  an  English  culture,  and  to 
predicate  it  of  any  other  culture  only  by  analogy.  It  is  the  specific 
point  of  legalism  in  which  Dr.  Rupp  finds  intimations  of  puri 
tanism  in  certain  German  contemporaries  of  Luther,  and  it  is 
without  doubt  wise  of  Dr.  Rupp  to  indicate  that  that  is  what  they 
are — intimations,  rather  than  evidences,  of  puritanism.  And  I  hope 
myself  that  it  is  not  a  tiresome  pedantry  to  suggest  that  when  one 
speaks  of  puritanism  simpliciter  one  should  mean  the  full  and 
complex  flowering  of  that  culture  which  is  to  be  found  first,  and 
at  its  richest,  in  our  own  country. 
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I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Rupp  is  right  in  his  assessment  of  the  relations 
between  puritanism  and  the  Reformation;  the  difference  between 
my  purpose  here  and  his  in  his  writings  (to  compare  the  incon 
siderable  with  the  august)  is  merely  in  that  for  me  puritanism  is  a 
quite  central  and  fascinating  subject.  I  am  particularly  anxious  not 
to  misrepresent  it,  and  if  I  am  found  to  be  doing  so,  I  look  eagerly 
for  correction.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  puritanism  is  not  only 
English,  but  (2)  a  peculiarly  English  response  to  the  Renaissance. 

It  was  Dr.  Rupp,  I  am  bound  to  say,  who  drew  my  attention 
in  The  English  Protestant  Tradition'  to  the  remark  of  Erasmus's 
biographer  Huizinga,  to  the  effect  that  the  Erasmian  picture  of  the 
good  life  was  'the  good  conversation  of  a  group  of  friends  sitting 
in  a  garden'1.  Now  Erasmus,  it  is  sufficiently  established,  was  an 
apostle  of  theological  conversation:  he  appears  to  have  spent  his 
life  doing  little  else  but  promoting  and  partaking  in  leisured  and 
educated  conversation  with  the  best  minds  of  his  time — provoking 
controversy  (as  with  Colet  at  Oxford2),  but  stimulating  intellectual 
vitality  wherever  he  was.  And  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that 
English  puritanism  owes  as  much  to  Erasmus  as  to  John  Calvin 
and  the  Anabaptists. 

For  consider  what  you  know  of  it,  and  what  any  responsible 
historian  would  admit  of  it.  The  English  puritan  tradition  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  that  Lollard  culture  which  goes  back  in  the 
beginning  to  Wyclif.  The  Lollard  culture  was  a  lay  culture  and  an 
educated  culture.  And  when  at  length  congregations  formed  them 
selves  which  were,  according  to  Daniel  Neal,  first  called  'puritan' 
in  1564,  they  were  formed  by  people  who  were  claiming  their 
portion  of  goods,  and  not  waiting  for  Mother  Church  to  make  up 
her  mind  whether  they  were  yet  fit  to  receive  them.  As  Dr.  Rupp 
again  says,  'There  was  a  new  spirit  abroad  in  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  which  refused  to  treat  grown  men  as  babies'3. 

And  the  whole  project  hinged  (3)  on  literacy.  A  man  could  not 
'claim  his  portion'  without  some  sense  that  it  was  indeed  his 
portion;  he  could  not  read  even  his  translated  Bible  without  being 
able  to  read  at  all.  He  could  not  read  it  without  its  being  printed 
and  circulated.  His  demand  to  be  able  to  read  it  was  met  by  the 
translation  and  nourished  by  the  circulation. 

iRupp:     Six   Makers    of   English    Religion    (1957)  p.    15,     quoting   from 
Huizinga's  Erasmus  (1928). 

2See  Leland  Miles,  John  Colet  and  the  Platonic  Tradition  (1962). 
3Rupp,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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This  is  a  condition  common  to  all  branches  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther's  reformation,  it  is  always  said,  depended  for  its  success 
on  the  invention  of  printing :  it  was  a  function  of  literacy,  and  so 
were  all  other  reformations  at  the  time.  I  have  not  yet  said  any 
thing  that  proves,  though  I  have  said  something  that  suggests,  the 
Englishness  of  puritanism. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  has,  however,  suggested  two  things  which 
I  shall  in  a  moment  develop:  (a)  that  there  is  a  contemplative 
quality  in  puritanism  which  is  usually  overlooked,  and  (b)  that 
puritanism  is  something  very  much  more  considerable  than  a 
form  of  churchmanship.  But  until  I  have  laid  a  few  more  courses 
of  bricks  you  will  not  see  the  structure  I  am  trying  to  build. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  English  puritanism  as  it  developed  historic 
ally.  Look  first  at  (4)  its  demography.  It  is  well  known  that  in  its 
first  two  or  three  generations  its  historic  leaders  tended  to  come 
from  London  and  East  Anglia,  and  to  be  associated  with  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  This  was  the  part  of  England  where  for  a 
century  or  two  the  mercantile  wealth  of  the  country  had  assembled 
itself:  it  was  not  the  home  of  the  old  families  whose  standing 
depended  on  the  holding  of  land.  The  puritan  culture  naturally 
appealed  to  the  new  merchants  rather  than  to  the  old  landed 
aristocracy,  and  the  merchants'  money  proved  to  be  very  valuable 
to  it. 

Another  quality  in  puritanism  is  (5)  its  insularity,  its  receptive- 
ness  to  the  Calvinist  theology  of  salvation  and  its  relative  indiffer 
ence  to  mission.  The  one  great  puritan  enterprise  in  the  foreign 
field  was,  quite  characteristically,  not  a  mission  but  an  emigration 
— to  New  England:  a  transportation  of  whole  families  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  dream  of  founding  a  new  society. 

Another  is  (6)  its  new  interest  in  and  interpretation  of  the 
concept  of  the  family.  It  was  the  puritans  who  began  the  fashion 
of  contracting  it  to  a  unit  acceptably  housed  in  a  fairly  small 
place.  Your  ancient  aristocratic  'family'  was  a  much  more  wide- 
ranging  affair,  with  a  traditional  'seat'  in  some  mansion  capable  of 
accommodating,  when  required,  many  branches  of  it  at  the  same 
time,  but  much  less  close-knit  and  domestic  than  the  puritan 
family  whose  father  was  its  king  and  priest.  He  became,  in  a  few 
generations,  much  less  the  administrator,  much  more  the  economic 
mainspring  and  supporter.  Puritan  values  were  already  measurable 
much  more  exclusively  in  terms  of  money  than  of  possessions, 
land  and  persons  in  the  aristocratic  tradition. 
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If  the  puritans  suspected  crowd  activities,  is  this  not  natural  in 
a  culture  which  no  longer  said  that  a  castle  was  a  man's  home, 
but  that  his  home  was  his  castle?  And  it  was  crowd  activities  that 
the  puritans  on  the  whole  did  suspect :  the  taverns  were  a  menace 
to  the  home;  large-scale  music-making  in  public  was  an  unneces 
sary  luxury,  but  the  puritans  often  loved  and  extolled  'chamber 
music,'  which  at  that  date  was  precisely  family  music.  There  is  all 
that  about  the  maypole  and  the  celebration  of  Christmas :  well,  if 
the  puritans  suspected  these  things,  they  suspected  them  funda 
mentally  because  these  public  activities  did  not  find  men  at  their 
best,  whereas  the  vocations  of  the  family  did.  Men  are  never  at 
their  best  when  they  are  in  large  crowds :  they  are,  for  the  puritan, 
too  impressible,  too  biddable,  too  liable  to  lose  their  independence 
and  judgment  and  integrity.  Nobody  has,  of  course,  proved  them 
wrong. 

But  we  can  take  this  further:  it  is  pretty  well  known  as  part 
of  the  case  against  the  puritans  that  they  did  not  care  for  stage- 
plays,  and  that  in  a  general  way  they  were  greatly  unimpressed 
by  any  argument  for  the  beneficent  effect  of  beauty  on  society 
at  large.  They  had  a  very  deep  distrust,  which  goes  right  back  to 
Erasmus,  the  Lollards  and  Wyclif,  of  what  we  can  call  with  some 
precision  'make-believe'.  It  is  surely  very  characteristic  of  the 
puritan  that  he  refuses  to  believe  anything  under  anybody  else's 
influence  (7).  All  his  resistance  to  liturgy,  symbolism  and  the 
visual  aids  to  worship  are  a  protest  against  the  use  of  illiteracy 
in  the  populace  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  wished  to 
make  them  believe  what  they  were  told  to  believe.  The  splendour 
of  a  cathedral,  the  seemliness  of  vestments,  the  decency  of  an 
episcopal  order,  the  pleasantness  of  choral  music  were  far  out 
weighed  by  the  dangers  to  man's  spiritual  development,  and  as 
saults  on  his  intellectual  integrity. 

Puritan  religion  was,  in  other  words,  rational:  rationality, 
guided  by  the  word  of  Scripture,  the  word  still  recently  translated 
into  the  vernacular.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
the  puritan  reverence  for  scripture  as  a  basis  for  rational  religion 
and  the  evangelical  fundamentalist  use  of  it  as  a  magical  source 
of  authority.  The  legendary  length  of  puritan  sermons  was  the 
consequence  of  their  refusal  to  make  people  believe  things  without 
providing  the  full  rational  justification  for  that  belief.  Their  mas 
sive  theological  treatises  are  monuments  of  rationality4.  Literary 

4For  example,  John  Owen's  Pneumatologia  and  Thomas  Goodwin's  The 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Our  Regeneration. 
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critics  have  gone  both  ways  in  either  deploring  or  extolling  the 
religion  in  'Paradise  Lost'  but  nobody  can  hope  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  there — that  indeed  there  is  not  a  close  rational  connection 
between  every  scene  in  that  epic  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  they  presented  themselves  to  Milton. 

But  let  us  pause  and  consider  whether  some  equally  well-known 
exploits  of  puritanism  do  or  do  not  damage  these  contentions.  On 
occasion  puritans  did  act  in  crowds.  There  were  the  minority 
political  movements  of  the  1650s;  the  armies  and  battles  of  the 
Civil  War;  Cromwell  himself  who  aspired  to  control  the  whole 
country  through  parliament.  What  have  these  to  do  with  the 
domestic,  independent  unbiddability  of  the  puritan  culture?  Why, 
history  insists  that  they  support  it.  The  political  movements  were 
a  dead  loss.  Cromwell's  armies  were  particularly  well  noted  for 
the  vandalisms  attributed  to  them.  The  whole  agonized  career  of 
Cromwell  indicates  that  he  was  never  for  a  moment  unconscious 
of  the  harsh  discord  which  the  necessities  of  power  made  with  the 
true  values  of  puritanism.  He  was  one  of  the  few  people  who 
could  sincerely  say  to  those  Scottish  elders,  In  the  bowels  of  Christ 
think  it  possible  that  you  may  be  mistaken',  for  it  was  a  thought 
which  never  gave  him  any  personal  respite.  The  further  away  he 
was  forced  to  go  from  human  dialogue,  the  more  passionate  his 
private  dialogue  with  himself  and  with  God — as  his  biographers, 
notably  Dr.  Robert  Paul,  have  shown. 

My  contention  is  that  violence  is  a  deviation  from  puritan 
values;  and  that  contention  is  assaulted  fatally  only  if  one  takes 
the  violence  of  puritan  religious  dissent  to  be  the  essence  of 
puritanism.  I  am  contending  that  it  is  not.  I  am  contending,  indeed, 
that  puritanism  is  not  to  be  understood  merely  through  investiga 
tion  of  puritan  dissent,  or  even  of  puritan  religion.  For  puritanism 
is  (8)  a  secular  value  which  has  religious  functions,  not  a  religious 
value  which  has  secular  analogues.  Of  that  I  am  convinced,  and  it 
is  on  that  ground  that  I  am  pursuing  this  argument.  I  have  said 
that  puritanism  is  at  a  deep  level  associated  with  the  values  of  the 
Renaissance — and  those  are  secular  values — not  pagan  or  Christian 
but  secular.  The  great  concern  of  puritans  for  (9)  social  righteous 
ness — which  Christians  could  share  with  non-Christians — is  an 
example  of  the  essential  secularity  of  the  puritan  outlook.  The  fact 
that  religious  overtones  were  almost  always  present  is  an  accident 
of  an  age  in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  profess  a  humanist 
or  atheist  position  and  be  heard  at  all.  It  was,  you  will  remember, 
illegal  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  century  not  to  be  an  anglican. 
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No :  the  puritan  values  can  be  seen  not  only  in  the  Cromwellian 
agonies  but  in  the  neoplatonist  reflections:  in  the  new  revived 
cult  of  those  ancient  qualities  of  stoicism,  'ataraxia,  autarkeid 
which  you  find  in  the  conversation  of  More  and  his  friends. 

Reading  the  prose  political  works  of  John  Milton  disposes 
speedily  of  the  idea  (10)  that  puritanism  is  in  any  way  closely 
associated  with  what  we  know  as  democracy.  You  will  remember 
how  little  Milton  thinks  of  that,  and  how  powerfully,  in  for  example 
his  educational  treatises,  he  pleads  for  the  cultivation  of  excellence. 
You  will  also  recall  how  Baxter  in  an  early  work  repudiated  any 
form  of  majority  rule,  even  though  in  his  later  years  he  admitted 
that  he  had  gone  much  too  far.  No:  the  impressive  moral  sense  of 
puritanism  (11)  is  an  individualist  sense,  not  a  corporate  sense: 
it  is  a  man's  conscience,  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  man's  salvation,  which  a  puritan 
regards  as  unassailable  by  any  kind  of  corporate  legalism.  It  is  to 
this  that  he  regards  sociable  frivolities  and  mob  rule  alike  as 
dangers :  and  it  is  this,  not  the  violent  and  rebellious  puritanism, 
that  really  proved  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  forming  that  English 
character  which  I  think  we  can  all  agree  is  in  our  own  age  being 
subjected  to  a  radical  change  and  perhaps  passing  away. 

In  order  to  have  a  launching-pad  for  the  rest  of  my  argument, 
then,  I  am  urging  that  the  positive,  not  the  negative,  qualities  of 
puritanism  be  kept  in  the  front  of  our  minds.  I  am  inviting  you  to 
agree  that  if  you  say  that  puritanism  is  schismatic,  unliturgical, 
anti-episcopal,  anti-royalist,  anti-aristocratic  and  philistine  you  are 
describing  secondary  qualities :  while  if  you  say  that  it  is  rational, 
cerebral,  individualist,  insular  and  contemplative  you  are  con 
centrating  on  its  primary  qualities.  For  it  is  its  rationalism,  its 
respect  for  a  man's  right  to  make  judgments,  that  produced  its 
opposition  to  magic,  hierarchy  and  liturgy  in  religion:  it  was  its 
individualism  and  love  of  good  conversation  between  individuals 
that  made  it  unecumenical;  it  was  its  distrust  of  crowd-judgments 
that  made  it  oligarchic  and  suspicious  of  public  entertainment. 

No,  if  one  takes  the  broader  view  of  the  puritan  culture,  one 
will  see,  as  the  ages  succeeded  one  another  but  rather  (12)  the  im 
pressive  association  during  the  eighteenth  century  of  puritan 
learning  with  the  development  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  new 
science,  and  the  association  of  puritan  families  with  the  social 
reforms  of  the  years  just  before  and  after  1800. 
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The  fact  is  that  English  culture  was,  up  to  the  early  decades  of 
this  century,  a  puritan  culture.  We  were  magnificently  insular  and 
at  the  same  time  enterprising:  we  were  changing  from  an  old 
landed  society  to  a  new  civic  society;  we  were,  in  our  middle  and 
upper  classes,  sturdy  and  conservative  churchgoers  with  a  rational 
and  unsacramental  approach  to  our  faith.  We  had  a  vital  sense  of 
social  righteousness,  and  of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
privileged  towards  the  underprivileged  in  our  own  neighbourhoods 
— strictly  limited  by  the  conventions  of  patronage  by  which  he  who 
received  help  owed  obedience.  We  had  a  profound  respect  for  the 
sort  of  worldly  success  which  implied  rectitude  and  respect  not  for 
land  but  for  property — of  which  of  course  the  senior  Forsytes  are 
the  most  massive  celebration  in  our  literature.  The  good  life,  which 
money  could  buy  and  capital  could  sustain,  was  certainly  a  matter 
of  good  conversation  and  peaceful  culture.  Art  as  such  was  some 
thing  which  you  could  afford  if  you  kept  the  social  rules :  it  wasn't 
something  for  'the  people';  the  possession  of  works  of  tangible  art 
(see  the  Forsytes  again)  was  a  mark  of  social  acceptance  and 
success.  The  limitations  of  Victorian  social  axioms  were  puritan 
limitations.  It  was  unwise  to  question  a  settled  social  order  in 
which  rich  and  poor  had  their  several  obligations.  Mrs.  Alexander 
shocked  nobody  when  she  invited  congregations  to  sing  with  satis 
faction  about  the  rich  man  in  his  castle  and  the  poor  man  at  his 
gate.  Puritans  were  never  egalitarians. 

That  is  all  obvious  enough.  But  what  has  happened  now?  And 
what  if  any  is  the  path  of  puritan  values  through  the  quite  new 
world  in  which  Englishmen  live  at  present?  In  order  to  do  that  I 
propose  to  set  up  a  formula.  I  have  mentioned  eight  qualities  in 
historic  puritanism  which  I  believe  to  be  primary:  (1)  its  ration 
ality  and  respect  for  intellect  (2)  its  pleasure  in  education  and  its 
pursuit  of  the  contemplative  virtues  of  the  mind  (3)  its  dependence 
on  and  fostering  of  literacy  (4)  its  appeal  to  the  new  middle  class 
of  Englishmen  (5)  its  insularity  and  Englishness  (6)  its  character 
istic  doctrines  about  the  human  family  (7)  its  hatred  and  contempt 
of  make-believe  and  (8)  its  particular  promotion  of  social  righteous 
ness. 

I  shall  have  made  my  point  if  I  am  able  to  show  that  certain 
values  and  tendencies  in  English  society  at  present  which  contradict 
these  values  are  also  primary.  I  have  lost  my  case  if  (a)  I  am  wrong 
about  the  primary  values  of  the  puritan  culture  and  (b)  I  am 
wrong  about  the  primary  quality  of  the  mid-twentieth  century 
stresses  I  am  about  to  mention. 
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Very  well  then.  Over  against  puritan  rationality  I  place  the 
contemporary  assault  on  reason  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
Indeed,  I  think  that  the  puritan  love  of  reason,  education  and 
literacy — my  first  three  points  taken  together — are  quite  precisely 
counterpoised  by  what  has  been  exposed  by  Marshall  McLuhan 
as  the  dethronement  of  the  word.  Television  is  the  instrument  of 
communication  which  assails  puritanism.  Radio  never  did — it  was 
the  zenith  of  the  pure  word's  success :  anybody  who  has  written  a 
radio  script  remembers  with  what  zeal  his  producer  checked  his 
script  for  precision  and  verbal  efficiency,  and  how  this  compares 
with  a  T.V.  producer's  attitude.  As  for  education,  what  a  puritan 
meant  by  education  was  an  individual  achievement,  a  costly  battle 
against  sloth  and  stupidity.  Modern  education  is  a  human  right, 
and  society's  assessment  of  it  is  a  pretty  clear  contradiction  of 
what  it  meant  to  Milton. 

If  puritanism  was  a  middle-class  culture,  assimilated  to  the 
mores  and  temperament  of  a  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to  offer  a 
challenge  to  life  and  succeed  in  his  encounter  with  it,  then  much 
modern  disparagement  of  these  values  is  a  contradiction  at  that 
point.  It  is  normally  regarded  as  an  insult  to  say  that  Congregation 
al  churches  are  middle-class;  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  defend 
their  middle-classness  (although  to  weep  crocodile  tears  about 
this  is  hardly  less  vain  than  to  insist  that  a  dog  would  be  far  better 
if  it  were  a  biped) :  all  I  mean  is  to  suggest  that  the  disparagement 
of  those  qualities  which  are  positive  in  the  'middle  class',  and  also 
positive  in  the  puritan  culture,  indicate  a  contradiction  at  that 
point. 

The  Common  Market  and  the  coming  multi-racial  society  in 
England  sufficiently  dispose  of  my  fifth  point  about  insularity.  I 
still  make  no  moral  judgment:  I  believe  only  that  these  two 
massive  social  changes  are  matters  with  which  the  Puritan  culture 
is  by  its  nature  helpless  to  make  conversation — and  you  won't 
deny  that  as  historic  changes  they  are  primary.  The  mobility  of 
society,  the  revolt  against  parental  authority,  the  deep  and  by 
no  means  always  futile  or  immoral  questionings  of  accepted 
standards  of  behaviour,  principally  sexual  and  economic,  similarly 
dispose  of  the  Puritan  family-centred  ethos.  The  transfer  of  social 
efforts  towards  equality  and  justice  to  national  level,  indeed  all 
that  is  implied  in  socialism,  may  be  an  inevitable  end-product  of 
puritan  opinion  but  it  is  a  denial  of  puritan  values,  which  were 
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individualistic  and  which  always  honoured  distinction  and  perhaps 
by  our  standards  undervalued  equality.  (Socialism  is  evangelical, 
not  puritan).  And  as  for  that  remaining  point  about  make-believe, 
I  fancy  that  the  completion  of  the  movement  in  literature  which 
began  with  the  eighteenth  century  novelists,  and  ran  a  fairly  tough 
obstacle  race  through  the  preacher-novelists  and  the  satire-novelists 
and  the  social-comment  novelists,  and  also  through  a  long  period 
when  fiction  was  regarded  as  matter  for  women  and  never  for  men, 
but  which  has  now  brought  us  to  the  anti-novels  of  our  present 
time,  with  their  anti-heroes,  written,  read  and  avidly  discussed  by 
men,  tells  the  required  story.  Indeed,  the  cult  of  irrationality  in 
the  arts,  the  existential  ethos,  the  divorce  of  the  arts  from  plot,  line 
and  tune,  is  their  triumph  over  puritan  values :  within  this  can  be 
subsumed  also  the  mass-dissemination  of  aesthetic  values,  pop- 
culture,  Albert  Hall  culture  and  everything  we  commonly  and 
imprecisely  mean  by  permissiveness.  The  detective  novel,  by  the 
way,  was  the  great  gesture  of  puritan  values  against  romanticism. 

Yes :  and  if  I  am  right  here,  something  I  have  implied  will  also 
have  to  be  brought  out  into  the  open.  For  at  the  religious  level 
the  real  contradiction  of  puritanism  is  evangelicalism.  And  it  is 
evangelicalism,  and  evangelical  social  values  and  aesthetic  values, 
that  show  by  contrast  what  puritan  values  really  were.  It  is 
characteristic  of  evangelicalism  that  it  loves  the  very  crowds  that 
puritanism  hated,  that  it  speaks  to  the  very  people  whom 
puritanism  overlooked,  that  it  gets  huge  credit  for  filling  up  the 
defects  in  puritanism  and  (I  am  bound  to  say)  is  insufficiently 
self-critical  about  the  losses  which  by  these  new  emphases  it  was 
content  for  society  to  suffer.  A  great  deal  of  the  nineteenth  century 
culture  which  is  loosely  called  puritan  is  evangelical.  It  is 
evangelicalism,  not  puritanism,  that  is  impersonal  in  its  ways  and 
patronizing  in  its  manner  and  cultivates  the  art  of  handling  large 
numbers  of  people  whom  the  handler  does  not  admit  to  a  personal 
relation.  This  is  not  moralism:  it  is,  I  venture  to  say,  pure  and 
unquestionable  history. 

Well:  I  claim  that  the  recession  of  puritan  values  can  be 
identified,  established,  and  admitted  along  these  lines.  But  there 
is  one  more  thing  to  say. 

I  think  we  shall  find  something  which  has  not  yet  run  away 
into  the  sand. 

While  most  politics  nowadays  is  very  far  from  puritan,  very 
much  concerned  with  the  handling  of  large  masses  of  opinion,  and 
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most  politicians  have  to  be  in  their  public  behaviour  evangelical 
preachers,  where  you  see  points  of  resistance  to  the  manipulation 
of  mass  opinion  you  see  the  puritan  mind  at  work.  Where  politics 
in  our  parliament  are  really  a  matter  of  intelligent  conversation, 
the  puritan  values  are  preserved:  and  in  satirical  comment  such 
as  television  has  promoted  and  many  weekly  journals  have  develop 
ed  you  see  Marprelate,  even  if  he  has  here  exchanged  his  primitive 
cudgel  for  a  more  sophisticated  weapon.  A  society  that  can  pro 
duce  this  has  a  puritan  backbone  still:  I  doubt  if  puritans  have 
traditionally  had  much  humour,  but  they  were  historically  never 
short  of  satire,  and  at  their  best  they  were  not  short  of  wit  either. 
It  is  precisely  unpuritan  to  withdraw  from  politics  and  from  society 
in  the  manner  of  certain  modern  young :  but  it  is  puritan  to  resist 
irresponsible  and  impersonal  demagogy  and  to  desanctify  the 
idols  of  the  crowd.  More  seriously  than  that,  I  find  a  puritan  value 
in  a  good  deal  of  that  theology  which  has  been  called  radical. 
Dr.  Robinson's  rational  and  candid  approach  to  religion  has  a 
distinct  puritan  streak  in  it.  I  believe  that  just  as  Richard  Hoggart 
was  right  in  calling  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  a  puritan  book  (mean 
ing  a  book  of  protest  against  a  certain  idolatry  and  a  plea  for  the 
destruction  of  certain  accepted  social  frauds),  so  there  is  something 
in  the  Robinson  Ethic — as  there  is  in  all  'situation-ethic'  thinking 
— which  owes  more  to  puritan  spirituality  than  to  any  other 
source.  But  lastly,  and  most  seriously  of  all,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  whole  system  of  society  which  has  developed  through  the 
scientific  to  the  technological  is  strictly  puritan  in  its  origins  and 
its  ideals.  If  a  puritan  is,  as  I  am  saying,  primarily  a  seeker  after 
what  is  there,  a  contemplative  whose  ideal  is  the  Platonic 
theoria,  then  the  attitude  characteristic  of  modern  science  is  one 
which  he  not  only  approves  but  constantly  adopts. 

The  spirit  of  free  enquiry  disciplined  not  by  dogma  but  by  the 
object  of  enquiry  is  a  direct  product  of  puritanism — it  is  what  the 
Renaissance  was  looking  for,  what  violent  revolutions  always 
place  in  jeopardy,  but  what  the  puritan  approach  to  life  always 
makes  possible  and  integrates  with  religion  for  those  who  have  not 
been  goaded  by  over-dogmatic  religion  into  apostasy  or  apathy. 

Is  it  fantastic  even  to  say  the  same  of  technology?  Again  we 
come  back  to  our  question  about  what  is  real  and  what  is 
accidental  in  puritanism.  Is  all  this  new  dispensation  which  seeks 
to  remove,  not  superstition  from  life  (science's  job)  but  pain,  dis 
comfort  and  useless  fatigue  from  life  something  which  your  rugged 
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puritan  could  possibly  approve?  Is  it  essential  to  puritanism  to 
glorify  work  for  work's  sake  and  discomfort  for  discomfort's  sake? 
Well,  if  the  puritan  is  what  he  is  usually  taken  to  be,  obviously 
he  is  against  all  this  because  he  enjoys  being  uncomfortable  and 
laborious.  And  if  that  is  the  truth  about  him,  then  I  am  altogether 
wrong  and  have  lost  my  case.  But  my  contention  is  that  this 
narrow  and  distorted  view  of  puritanism  is  the  result  of  identifying 
the  puritan  culture  with  a  religion  appropriate  to  a  pre- 
technological  age,  and  of  saying  that  if  you  separate  it  from  that 
religion,  which  must  needs  make  the  best  of  plague  and  infant 
mortality  and  poverty,  you  kill  it.  If  on  the  contrary  puritanism 
is  to  be  identified  not  with  the  religion  of  the  seventeenth  century 
but  with  the  constantly-revealed  Gospel  which  embraces  all  mortal 
change  and  remains  itself  unchanged,  why  then  you  need  not 
even  call  it  religious.  I  think  myself  that  it  is  the  most 
characteristically  English  manifestation  of  the  faith  of  a  pilgrim 
people,  and  that  it  has  something  to  say,  and  can  say  it  through 
contemporary  secular  man  at  his  best  and  contemporary  Christians 
at  theirs,  to  which  even  this  age,  perhaps  especially  this  age,  will 
respond.  For  it  is  the  faith  of  free  men,  and  heaven  knows  it  is 
only  fourteen  years  to  Orwell's  millennium. 

ERIK   ROUTLEY 


CHAPEL  HISTORIES  RECEIVED 

A  History  of  Congregationalism  at  Patricroft  (1970)  by  Ian  H. 
Wallace  is  more  interesting  than  most,  being  related  to  social 
and  ecclesiastical  movements.  It  suffers  from  total  lack  of  illustra 
tion.  Patricroft,  by  the  way,  is  in  Eccles. 

Illustration  is  the  superb  quality  of  Edmund  Banyard's  story  of 
Stowmarket  Church,  The  First  300  Years.  Anyone  planning  a 
local  history  for  popular  consumption  should  take  a  good  look  at 
the  32  cartoons  and  pictures.  The  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Eric  Weir, 
steel-helmeted,  among  the  wrecked  timbers  of  the  church  in  1941, 
has  top  marks.  This  face  tells  us  what  war  meant  to  the  churches 
and  with  what  resolution  they  faced  things.  It  must  not  be  lost. 

A  Brief  Record  of  the  Congregational  Church  assembling  at 
Gainsborough  (1970)  comprises  some  duplicated  notes  about  the 
chief  events  in  dissenting  history  leading  up  to  the  Huntingdon 
church  of  1780  and  its  subsequent  passage  as  an  Independent 
church.  It  was  compiled  by  Miss  C.  Anwyl. 


COVENANT  DECLARATION  AND  RULES 
OF  A  SUSSEX  VILLAGE  CHURCH 

Mr.  Surman's  interesting  article  about  the  Taunton  Covenant 
of  1654  (Transactions,  xx.  No.  4)  brought  to  mind  for  the  writer 
some  of  the  Covenant  Declarations  of  Sussex  village  churches  of 
later  date.  One  of  these  is  that  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Wisborough  Green  in  the  Western  Division  of  the  County  which 
came  to  light  in  the  Register  of  Births  and  Baptisms — another 
illustration  of  the  value  of  many  of  the  Non  Parochial  Registers 
as  sources  of  church  history  going  well  beyond  the  expected  data 
on  births,  baptisms  and  deaths. 

The  first  definite  evidence  of  a  Congregational  cause  at  Wis 
borough  Green  is  dated  August  1753  when  a  meeting  was 
registered  under  the  Toleration  Act;  the  family  providing  the 
meeting  place  later  had  strong  Congregational  connections.  The 
cause  registered  in  March  1770  was  served  by  Thomas  Linnett, 
later  Congregational  Minister  at  Oakham,  Rutland.  In  November 
1775,  the  Congregational  Fund  Minutes  recorded : 

Ordered  to  the  Church  at  Wisboro'  Green,  Sussex  £4 
and  this  grant  was  renewed  in  1776  and  1780. 

In  February  1814,  another  meeting  was  registered  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  cause  formed 
in  1815.  The  foundation  meeting  was  held  on  17th  May  1815  and 
the  Covenant  Declaration  was  recorded  in  the  Register: 

We  the  undermentioned  Friends  at  Wisborough  Green  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  Independent 
Denomination  meet  to  communicate  to  each  other  what  great 
things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  our  Souls.  The  Rev.  J. 
Chamberlain  being  present.  Maintaining  the  important 
Doctrins  of  the  Three  equal  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  Eternal 
and  Personal  Election,  Original  Sin,  Full  Justification  by  the 
Imputed  Righteousness  of  Christ,  Efficacious  Grace  in 
Regeneration,  the  Final  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  the  Future  Judgment,  and  the 
Eternal  Misery  of  such  as  die  in  their  Sins;  these  are  the 
Doctrins  we  believe,  and  are  willing  to  subscribe  our  Names 
as  follows. 
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Six  men  and  three  women  signed  the  Declaration;  six  more 

members   subscribed   to    it   during   the   next   three   weeks.    The 

Covenant  was  a  very  lengthy  statement  containing  eight  doctrinal 

articles  all  strongly  stressing  the  orthodox  Trinitarian  and  Calvinist 

position;  it  is  too  lengthy  to  reproduce  here.  It  was  prefaced: 

We  who  desire  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  do,  through 

the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  desire  solemnly  and  in  the 

presence  of  God,  Angels,  and  each  other,  under  a  sense  of 

our  unworthiness,  to  give  up  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  a 

Church  state  according  to  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ  who 

we  possess  our  prophet  to  teach,  our  priest  to  justify  us,  and 

save  us. 

The  eighth  article  must  strike  a  stern  and  gloomy  note  to  latter 

day  Congregationalists : 

They  who,  after  every  warning,  die  in  their  sins,  will  be  cast 
into  hell,  where  their  torments  never,  never  end,  to  which 
they  will  be  justly  doomed  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  Rules  of  the  Church  were  adopted  at  a  later  date — possibly 
in  1827  when  a  membership  roll  was  compiled  listing  twelve  men 
and  twelve  women  in  all.  The  Rules  were  brief  and  to  the  point: 

Rules  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Assembling  at 
Wisboro'  Green  Chapel 

I.  That  this  Christian  Church  shall  be  a  voluntary  Society 
of  Persons,  united  for  their  Spiritual  Edification  and  mutual 
benefit,  under  the  Order  commonly  called  Congregational  or 
Calvinistic  Independents. 

II.  The  Officers  of  this  Church  shall  be  the  Pastor  and 
Deacons. 

III.  Persons  to  be  admitted  as  Members  of  this  Church  are 
those  only  who  subscribe  to  the  Doctrinal  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines;  and  who  hold  the  Moral  Law  as  a 
Rule  of  Life. 

IV.  Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  Member  of  this 
Christian  Society  shall  signify  it  to  the  Pastor  who  shall 
mention  it  to  the  Church  when  two  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  to  converse  with  the  person,  and  if  the  evidence 
of  his  or  her  conversation  be  deemed  satisfactory,  the  admis 
sion  may  take  place  by  a  vote  of  the  Church  and  the  appro 
bation  of  the  Pastor. 
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V.  That  persons  thus  admitted  to  this  Christian  Society 
shall  be  expected  to  submit  to  such  Discipline  as  the  Church 
may  think  proper  to  adopt  for  the  preservation  of  its  purity 
and  peace. 

Unhappily,  the  Congregational  cause  at  Wisborough  Green 
never  developed  strongly  in  spite  of  many  efforts  on  its  behalf  by 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  and  it  became  an  out-station  of 
Billingshurst  where  there  was  a  vigorous  Congregational  Church. 

N.  CAPLAN 

OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

The  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXIII,  Nos.  6-7  (April,  July  1970). 
In  the  first  number  D.  B.  Murray  writes  on  'Baptists  in  Scotland 
before  1869'  and  Dr.  Ernest  Payne  on  Joseph  Proud.  The  second 
number  has  Dr.  Stephen  Mayor's  address  to  the  Baptist  Society 
entitled,  'The  Free  Church  Understanding  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.'  In  both  issues  runs  a  serial  of  a  most  interest 
ing  and  enjoyable  kind,  the  diary  a  young  missionary  wife  kept 
on  the  voyage  to  India  aboard  the  "Jessie  Logan"  in  1840.  The 
Journal  of  Jane  Parsons'  conveys  the  experiences  of  a  sailing  ship 
passenger  and  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  an  ordinary  but  raw 
missionary  reliably,  vividly  and  movingly. 

The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society,  Vol.  52,  No.  2 
(1969)  contains  the  President,  W.  H.  Marwick's  paper,  'Quakers 
in  Victorian  Scotland';  S.  Prick's  'The  Quaker  Deputation  to 
Russia,  1854';  and  E.  J.  Evans  on  the  Friends  and  Tithes,  1690- 
1730. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2 
(1969)  has  a  detailed  article  by  one  of  the  editors,  J.  Johansen- 
Berg,  on  'Arian  or  Arminian,'  a  further  study  of  the  complex 
theological  divisions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  R.  J.  Watson  writes 
on  'Presbyterian  Day  Schools.' 

The  Wesley  Historical  Society's  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXXVII,  Parts 
4-5  (Feb.,  June,  1970)  prints  some  changes  made  by  Augustus 
Toplady  to  the  Wesleys'  hymns  in  the  interest  of  truth  or  Cal 
vinism,  contributed  by  George  Lawton.  There  is  also  a  table  of 
Wesley's  early  sermons  in  Part  4.  Part  5  has  the  story  of  the  intro 
duction  of  an  organ  into  a  Leeds  church  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  last  century  and  the  secession  that  resulted,  by  John  T.  Hughes; 
'John  Wesley's  Introduction  to  William  Law'  by  Frederick  Hunter; 
'Discord  in  Modern  Methodism'  by  B.  S.  Turner. 


THE  ANGLICAN  PRAYER  BOOK  AND 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON'S 

CONNEXION 

Dr.  A.  E.  Peaston  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  book  on  'The  Prayer 
Book  Tradition  in  the  Free  Churches'  to  a  consideration  of  the 
use  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Con 
nexion.  This,  he  concludes,  was  a  general  feature  of  Connexional 
Chapels  during  the  Countess's  life,  but  one  which  they  were  free 
to  abandon  after  her  death  in  179 1.1  New  sources,  however, 
provide  the  basis  upon  which  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  this 
feature  of  the  Connexion's  life  may  be  attempted,  and  they  compel 
a  modification  of  the  clear-cut  position  laid  down  by  Dr.  Peaston. 
The  author  is  grateful  to  Cheshunt  College  for  the  use  of  their 
records.  Whatever  impact  the  Countess's  death  may  have  had  upon 
other  aspects  of  the  life  for  her  Connexion,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  instantly  deciding  factor  in  the  retention  or  abandon 
ment  of  the  Prayer  Book;  neither  before  not  after  the  Countess's 
death  was  there  full  uniformity  of  procedure  throughout  the 
Connexion. 

There  is,  of  course,  good  evidence  of  chapels  employing  the 
liturgy  during  Lady  Huntingdon's  lifetime.  This  was  most  obvious 
ly  the  case  in  the  Connexion's  major  chapels — as  at  Bath  in  the 
1780's,  where  a  clergyman  was  permanently  employed  for  the 
reading  of  prayers;  though  he  was  expected  to  preach  at  times 
when  the  Chapel  was  otherwise  unsupplied,  this  was  clearly  only 
a  subsidiary  function.2  Though  no  evidence  has  survived  of  other 
chapels  engaging  a  man  in  this  capacity,  a  proper  reading  of  the 
prayers  was  evidently  still  considered  important  in  lesser  areas. 
John  Williams,  Pantycelyn's  son,  who  was  master  of  the  Countess's 
College  at  Trevecca  in  the  late  1780's,  wrote  in  1788  that  the 
student  Alexander  McDougal  would  be  well  suited  to  supply  the 
chapel  at  Monmouth,  provided  he  was  able  to  manage  the  Church 
service.3  Other  references  to  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  at  smaller 
Connexional  chapels  are  frequent.  We  learn,  for  example,  of  it 
being  employed  'in  agreement  with  Lady  Huntingdon's  wishes'  at 
the  opening  of  the  Wigan  chapel  in  1785,  and  there  are  references 
to  its  use  at  places  as  far  apart  as  Guernsey,  Brecon  and  Dover,  in 

*A.    E.    Peaston,    The  Prayer  Book   Tradition   in   the  Free  Churches, 
Chapter  IV. 

2Cheshunt  College,  Cambridge  MSS.,  0715  and  0717. 
^Cheshunt  MS.,  1991. 
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the  same  period4.  Some  quarters,  indeed,  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  use  of  the  liturgy  as  a  natural  concomitant  of  membership  of 
the  Connexion.  Thus  the  trustees  of  the  Independent  chapel  at 
Rotherhithe,  seeking  to  place  it  under  the  Countess's  protection 
in  1783,  stated  that  they  believed  the  chapel  would  be  crowded 
if  supplied  by  the  Connexion's  ministers  and  employing  the 
Church  services.5  This  remark  is  significant,  since  it  suggests  a 
powerful  additional  motive  for  the  use  of  Anglican  forms:  the 
respectability  which  they  gave  to  the  Connexion's  services.  The 
claim  of  the  Connexion  (and  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revival), 
merely  to  be  re-asserting  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church,  was  more  easily  defended  when  the  services  of  that 
Church  formed  the  basis  of  its  public  worship.  'Many  will  attend  if 
the  Church  prayers  are  used,'  wrote  the  steward  of  the  Chapel  at 
Coleford  in  1789,  'who  do  not,  because  they  think  we  dissent 
from  her  doctrines  because  we  use  extempore  service'.6  Another 
striking  example  of  how  important  this  could  be,  was  the  case  of 
the  young  William  Roby  who  was  only  persuaded  to  attend  the 
chapel  at  Wigan  when  assured  that  the  Church  service  would  be 
read  with  propriety.  This  led  to  Roby's  conversion  to  evangel 
icalism,  and  he  was  later,  as  minister  of  the  Grosvenor  Street 
Chapel  in  Manchester,  to  be  one  of  the  Connexion's  most 
significant  contributions  to  Nonconformity  in  Lancashire.7  The 
Prayer  Book  gave  respectability  and  it  also  provided  a  guarantee 
of  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  both  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic.  The 
reformers  of  the  Liturgy  were  now  no  longer  Puritan  divines, 
but  Arians  and  Radicals — or  Wesleyans  embarrassed  at  the  Cal 
vinism  of  the  Church's  Articles.8  Illustrative  of  such  considerations 
was  the  belief  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wolverhampton  Chapel 
in  1792,  that  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  would  provide  an  effective 
bastion  against  a  Nestorian  minority  in  their  congregation.9 

Frequent  though  the  references  are  to  chapels  where  the  Liturgy 
was  employed,  however,  there  are  also  indications  that  this  was 
not  the  situation  everywhere.  We  have  referred  already  to  the 
chapel  at  Coleford  where  free  prayer  was  in  use  until  1789,  and 
the  remark  in  a  letter  from  Worcester  in  1787,  that  'as  we  have 

4B.  Nightingale,  Lancashire  Nonconformity  (1892),  iv,  76.  Cheshunt  MS1., 

0699  and  0845;  2138. 
^Cheshunt  MS.,  1901. 
«Ibid.  0818. 

7Robert  Halley,  Lancashire  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity  (1869),  ii,  451. 
8This  point  is  developed  in  Dr.  J.  D.  Walsh's  forthcoming  book,  The 

Theology  of  the  Evangelical  Revival. 
^Cheshunt  MS.,  0986. 
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the  Church  service  used,  the  person  who  comes  to  supply  should 
be  one  who  can  read  well',  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  not  in 
use  everywhere.  The  situation  at  Worcester  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
one — when  Thomas  Wills,  nephew  by  marriage  of  Lady  Hunting 
don,  had  visited  the  chapel  in  1783,  he  had  added  the  use  of  free 
prayer  to  the  liturgy  for  the  first  time.  This  led  to  the  abandon 
ment  of  the  Prayer  Book,  altogether,  an  experiment  that  was 
evidently  not  very  successful,  for  when  he  visited  the  city  again, 
in  1785,  his  Journal  records  the  decision  to  introduce  the  church 
prayers  for  a  year,  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  church  people 
against  coming  to  chapel.10  Interesting,  too,  is  the  evidence  from 
Norwich  in  1783  of  the  use  of  free  prayer  or  liturgy,  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  minister  there  at  the  time.  What  is  noticeable 
in  this  latter  case,  though,  is  the  chapel  committee's  evident 
preference  for  extempore  forms,  especially  at  a  time  when  they 
were  drawing  members  from  the  dissenting  meeting.  This  varied 
practice  within  the  Connexion  is  a  reflection  of  its  peculiar  middle- 
position  between  Anglicanism  and  Dissent — congregations  might 
be  formed  from  dissatisfied  Anglicans  or  dissatisfied  Dissenters, 
and  forms  of  worship  would  be  affected  accordingly.  Not,  indeed, 
that  all  the  Connexion's  Anglican  clergy  were  inevitably  wedded 
to  the  Prayer  Book — the  remark  in  November  1775  by  Henry 
Peckwell,  a  protege  of  Lady  Glenorchy  who  had  joined  the 
Countess  in  1772,  that  prayers  had  been  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
Maidstone  Chapel  'to  please  the  prejudices  of  the  people  who  are 
very  bigotted  to  the  Church  of  England',  hardly  suggests  great 
loyalty  to  its  forms.11 

The  death  of  the  Countess  in  1791  removed  a  powerful  sup 
porter  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  heralded 
its  immediate  abandonment.  The  introduction  of  the  Prayers  at 
Wolverhampton,  that  we  have  mentioned,  did  not  take  place  until 
1792,  and  as  late  as  1799,  Thomas  Haweis,  Rector  of  Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire,  and  one  of  the  four  trustees  to  whom  the 
Connexion  passed,  was  referring  to  the  Prayer  Book's  use  'in  all 
principal  chapels  of  the  Connexion'.12  The  Countess's  death, 
indeed,  had  not  meant  a  slackening  of  authoritarian  control 
within  the  Connexion,  but  merely  the  transition  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  its  trustees.  The  question  of  the  retention  of  the  Prayer 

™Cheshunt  MS.,   0658.   Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.   Thomas  Wills, 

(1804),  117  and  153. 
^Cheshunt  MS.,  0339. 
12Thomas  Haweis,   A  Succinct  and  Impartial  History  of  the  Church  of 

Christ,  (published  1800),  iv,  268. 
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Book  thus  became  linked  with  the  wider  issues  of  continued 
Connexional  membership,  and  was  subordinated,  as  it  had  always 
been,  to  local  considerations.  Thus  the  chapel  at  Wigan  gave  up 
the  Prayer  Book  in  1800,  when  its  congregation,  growing  tired  of 
the  change  of  ministers  which  membership  of  the  Connexion 
involved,  left  to  become  fully  independent.  A  parallel  situation 
occurred  at  Preston  about  the  same  time,  where  the  change  to 
independency  was  marked  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
There  were,  of  course,  chapels  where  its  use  continued  (and  still 
continues),  and  others  where  it  was  retained  for  a  long  period  — 
as  at  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire,  where  the  Prayer  Book  was  only 
given  up  on  the  Chapel's  combination  with  the  Congregationalists 
in  1872.13  For  many,  however,  the  Prayer  Book  symbolised  the 
anomaly  of  the  Connexion's  position  between  Anglicanism  and 
Dissent.  The  Prayer  Book  was  no  longer  enough  to  guarantee 
respectability  to  Anglicans  in  an  age  more  concerned  for  regularity 
and  church  order,  while  the  very  minor  modifications  which  had 
been  wrought  at  the  time  of  Secession  from  the  Church  of  England 

—  the  omission  of  the  absolution  and  the  prayer  for  the  bishops 

—  were  not  sufficient  to  gain  the  approval  of  regular  dissenters. 
Thus  John  Adams,  an  early  Trevecca  student  who  had  settled 
with  a  dissenting  congregation  in  Salisbury,  complained  to  the 
Countess  in  1784  that  the  changes  were  trivial  and  gave  to  the 
Secession  the  appearance  of  'a  forced  work'.14  It  is  probable  that 
Robert   Halley's    analysis   of   the   fate   of   liturgical   chapels    in 
Lancashire  holds  good  of  the  country  at  large  —  these,  he  said, 
were  popular  for  a  time,  but  then  their  congregations  would  either 
go  back  to  the  Church  or  into  Dissent.  Thus,  by  the  time  he  was 
writing  in   1869,  Rochdale  was   the  only  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Chapel  in  the  county  still  to  retain  its  original  character  and 
formularies.15  Lady  Huntingdon  had  united  together  many  diverse 
elements   within    18th  Century  English  religion  —  herein  lay  the 
original   strength  of  her  Connexion,  but  it  carried  with  it  the 
seeds  of  dissolution  as  these  groups  returned  whence  they  had 
come.  In  this  process,  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  the  Angli 
can  Prayer  Book  is  but  one  factor  among  many.  An  analysis  of 
these  must  wait,  however,  for  a  full  study  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion.  ^^  HARDING 


13  150th  Anniversary  Booklet  of  the  Sion  Chapel,  Ashbourne,  page  5.  I  am 
grateful  to  Mr.  J.  Oakden  of  Ashbourne,  for  lending  me  his  copy  of  this. 

^Cheshunt  MS.,  1927.  The  nature  of  worship  at  those  churches  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion  which  retained  the  Prayer  Book 
into  the  present  century,  is  described  by  Dr.  Peaston,  op.  cit.,  69. 

"Robert  Halley,  op.  cit.,  ii,  437-8  and  note. 


SOME  JOHN  PYE  SMITH  LETTERS 

The  Pye  Smith  family  still  possess  some  correspondence  of  their 
illustrious  ancestor,  who  was  Principal  of  Homerton  College,  1806- 
1851  and  also  Pastor  of  Old  Gravel  Pit  Chapel,  1802-1849.  We  are 
grateful  to  Miss  Mary  Pye  Smith  for  letting  us  read  and  copy  parts 
of  them.  Most  are  mundane,  to  do  with  property.  They  were 
written  to  a  brother  in  the  Sheffield  area  who  managed  farms  for 
the  family.  John  depended  on  this  source  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  despite  his  two  London  appointments,  and  yet  from  time 
to  time  was  in  debt.  'I  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  £120  to  carry 
on  my  necessary  expenditure,'  he  writes  when  rents  had  not  come 
through  in  1823.  Again  the  next  year,  'I  have  not  had  even  money 
for  necessary  household  expenses,  or  to  pay  the  butcher  and  baker.' 
John's  sons  were  certainly  very  expensive.  A  letter  to  his 
brother  dated  Sept.  28,  1829  makes  this  clear: 

Ebenezer  has  been  at  home  since  his  apprenticeship  expired 
in  July,  but  attending  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
This  week  he  goes  to  be  what  is  called  a  Dresser  at  Guy's 
Hospital:  that  is  to  perform  all  surgical  duties  to  a  certain 
number  of  patients,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Surgeons. 
This  will  last  a  year:  for  it  we  have  to  pay  at  the  outset  £52 
10s.;  and,  as  he  must  be  always  within  call,  we  have  taken 
apartments  for  him  near  the  Hospital,  where  he  must  lodge 
and  live.  Hospital  fees  and  lectures  for  the  last  two  years  have 
cost  nearly  £90. 

His  whole  professional  expenditure,  including  the  £52  10s., 
which  I  expect  to  pay  in  one  or  two  days,  has  amounted  to 
£485:   and  Mr.  Ashwell,  his  late  Master,  said  it  would  cost 
£1,000,  to  complete  his  medical  education.  John's  legal  edu 
cation  so  far  has  cost  above  £540:  &  the  difficulties  of  his 
finally  getting  into  practice  are  apprehended  to  be  greater. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  aspired  to  great  things  for  his  sons!  No  doubt 
he  also  aspired  to  great  things  for   the  countless   students    that 
passed  through  his  hands.  He  gave  them  the  latest  in  science  and 
theology.  He  became  not  only  a  D.D.,  but  an  F.R.S. 

It  is  not  fantastic  to  conjecture  that  Charles  Darwin  was 
acquainted  with  Pye  Smith  and  his  geological-biblical  studies,  and 
that  Pye  Smith  knew  what  Darwin  was  about.  There  is  an  un 
dated  letter  from  Mrs.  Charles  Darwin  from  Down,  Bromley,  Kent, 
enclosing  a  subscription  towards  a  certain  student : 

As  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  kindly  consented  to  receive  sub 
scriptions  for  Mr.  John  Dufrene  Mrs.  Charles  Darwin  ventures 
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to  trouble  him  with  £1  for  that  purpose.  She  begs  to  apologize 
for  sending  it  in  the  form  of  a  Post  Office  order,  but  as  she  is 
living  in  the  country  she  has  no  other  way  of  conveying  it 
safely.  Mrs.  Darwin  hopes  that  by  fixing  of  the  Hackney 
Post  Office  she  has  done  what  is  most  convenient  to  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  though  she  fears  it  will  necessarily  give  him  some 
trouble. 

It  was  in  the  years  immediately  following  Pye  Smith's  death 
that  Mrs.  Margaret  Oliphant  was  writing  her  novel  (imitation 
Bronte?),  Salem  Chapel,  whose  dashing  hero  is  a  dissenting 
minister  straight  from  college,  full  of  airs  and  graces  and  over 
flowing  with  knowledge,  who  falls  for  one  above  his  station.  Which 
college  does  he  come  from?  'omerton!  The  novelist  is  no  more 
sympathetic  to  dissenters  than  Charles  Dickens,  but  she  is  prob 
ably  not  wrong  about  the  social  climbing  capacities  of  suburban 
dissenters  in  the  age  of  political  reforms.  These  letters  full  of 
financial  strains  are  evidence  from  fact,  as  opposed  to  fiction. 

There  are  just  two  other  letters  worth  quoting  and  they  are  on 
very  different  topics.  One,  June  8,  1820,  is  about  wretched  Queen 
Caroline.  'The  Queen  entered  Westminster  on  Tuesday  evening, 
surrounded  by  applauding  thousands  who  almost  forced  her 
carriage  ...  I  see  nothing  of  these  things  working  quietly  in  my 
study*  ...  It  has  been  a  most  lamentable  imprudence  in  her  to 
live  so  long  out  of  England,  &  in  the  way  that  she  has  done.' 
Pye  Smith  hopes  the  charges  brought  against  her  are  false,  though 
he  admits  that  she  has  always  been  'blameably  careless  about 
appearances.'  He  does  not  envy  George  IV,  'a  stranger  to  all 
domestic  happiness.'  At  that  time  he  would  not  have  known  that 
the  king  was  in  fact  married  to  two  women. 

The  other  letter,  written  in  1826,  is  giving  advice  to  someone 
who  wonders  about  collecting  money  for  a  chapel.  He  had  been 
asked,  it  seems,  if  he  had  heard  of  a  Mr.  Jefferson  collecting  for 
Loxley  Chapel.  He  had  not.  He  pitied  men  who  did.  It  was  very 
hard— 'the  perpetual  (alas!)  &  heartbreaking  plan  of  personal 
solicitation.'  First  he  must  get  the  consent  of  the  Congregational 
Board  which  vetted  the  Trust  proposed.  If  the  deed  was  found 
unobjectionable  'then  the  Board  recommend  the  case  and  the 
hapless  minister  takes  his  chance,  among  the  constant  number, 
in  the  melancholy  toil  of  London-begging.' 

JOHN  H.   TAYLOR 

*The  hero  of  Salem  Chapel  gets  into  trouble  for  following  the  Principal's 
example  and  spending  his  time  in  the  study  rather  than  getting  among 
the  people. 
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Castle  Donington 
Letter  from  J.  B.  Paton,  Nottingham,  to  Mr.  Bannister 

(Wilson  Collection) 
Nottingham,  Oct.  3rd,  1871 

My  dear  Mr.  Bannister, 

I  am  happy  to  state  to  you  the  conclusions  I  have  formed  after 
my  recent  visit  to  Castle  Donington,  and  after  considering  fully 
the  facts  that  came  under  my  own  observation  and  which  were 
laid  before  me  by  yourself  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  (who  kindly  gave  us  exact  information  on  all  points  on 
which  we  made  enquiry). 

Let  me  state  these  facts :  —  The  Chapel  is  a  solid,  handsome 
country  Chapel,  capable  of  seating  300  people,  but  with  walls 
strong  enough  to  support  galleries  all  round.  With  galleries  the 
chapel  would  hold  550  people.  The  pews  are  somewhat  old 
fashioned,  but  are  in  good  repair.  There  are  also  two  good  School 
Rooms  and  a  Vestry,  with  suitable  furniture. 

This  Chapel  was  erected  in  the  year  1840  and  stands  in  a  central 
position  with  a  good  frontage  and  a  wide  commanding  entrance 
from  one  of  the  main  streets.  There  is  also  a  small  graveyard  at 
the  back. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Chapel  and  Land  was  £1,400.  £350  for 
which  the  property  may  now  be  re-purchased  is,  I  consider,  about 
one-half  its  real  value. 

The  population  of  Castle  Donington  now  numbers  2,500.  Since 
the  railway  was  opened  and  a  silk  factory  erected  in  the  town, 
the  population  has  been  growing  and  is  likely  to  increase,  though 
but  slowly. 

There  are  two  villages  containing  about  700  people,  within 
half-an-hour's  walk  from  Castle  Donington. 

There  are  two  Episcopalian  Churches  for  this  population,  at 
both  of  which  not  more  than  150  people  attend.  There  is  also  a 
Wesleyan  and  a  Baptist  Chapel  at  Castle  Donington,  and  a  small 
Reform  Chapel  in  one  of  the  villages  referred  to.  In  all  I  learnt 
that  about  550  people  out  of  the  3,200  attend  public  worship, 
and  the  need  of  active  visitation  among  the  people  is  deeply  felt. 
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Formerly  Kegworth  was  united  with  Castle  Donington,  one 
minister  supplying  both  places;  now,  both  these  places  are  deserted 
by  us. 

In  considering  these  facts,  I  hail  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
the  Independent  body  of  again  occupying  deserted  ground.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  erect  Castle  Donington  into  an 
"Independent"  Station  or  Church,  at  which  an  Agent  would  need 
to  be  supported  from  foreign  sources.  But  Melbourne  is  only  3J 
miles  distant,  and  as  you  are  willing  to  take  the  pastoral  oversight 
of  Castle  Donington,  and  would  devote  some  time  to  visitation 
there,  I  believe  a  congregation  would  be  immediately  raised  that 
could  easily  defray  the  expenses  of  a  weekly  visit  from  a  Student 
of  the  Congregational  Institute.  If,  therefore,  the  Chapel  and 
Schools  can  now  be  redeemed,  the  whole  agency  needful  to  work 
the  place  will  involve  no  further  expense  to  friends  at  a  distance. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  expressing  to  you  my  grateful 
sense  of  your  service  in  this  matter.  You  are  engaged  in  the  great 
undertaking  of  erecting  a  new  Chapel  and  Schools  at  Melbourne, 
where  our  church  has  been  so  long  crippled  for  want  of  a  suitable 
Chapel;  and  now  you  have  this  additional  burden  put  upon  you. 
You  have  not  sought  it;  I  rejoice  that  you  have  not  shunned  it, 
as  many  would.  It  will  be  an  honour  to  you  to  erect  a  Chapel  at 
Melbourne,  and  see  it  opened  free  of  debt,  as  I  believe  you  will. 
It  will  be  more  than  a  double  honour  to  redeem,  by  the  aid  of 
kind  and  liberal  friends,  a  good  Chapel,  and  to  re-occupy  ground 
where  we  laboured  once,  and  where  we  are,  I  think,  called  by 
Providence  to  labour  again. 

With  kind  regards, 

My  dear  Mr.  Bannister, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.   B.   PATON 
N.B.    Henry    John    Bannister,    Minister,    Melbourne,   Derbs.,    1870-1905 
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Cambridge  Heath  Congregational  Church 

Letter  from  F.  Brown  to  Andrew  Mearns,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Congregational  Union  (L.C.U.  Records). 

"Brooklyn," 

1  Thistlewaite  Road 

Lower  Clapton,  N.E. 

May  19,  1904 

Dear  Mr.  Mearns, 

I  trust  you  will  not  consider  me  intrusive  if  I  venture  a  few 
observations  which  may  be  of  service  in  your  interview  wit-  '  * 
Church  Officers  on  Sunday  next.  There  is  a  fine  building  „ .  „ 
prominent  position.  It  has  been  erected  only  40  years,  but  shows 
externally  needs  for  structural  repair.  The  membership  which  at 
one  time  stood  at  over  600,  has  all  but  vanished,  Finance  cor 
responding.  The  position  is  deplorable  and  a  grief  to  every  loyal 
Congregationalism  Is  it  recoverable?  Under  present  control,  I 
regard  that  as  most  unlikely.  Change  in  the  character  of  service 
appears  to  be  the  demand  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  surrounding  population,  there  are  numerous 
places  of  assembly,  some  of  them  with  vigorous  organizations. 
There  are,  I  think  within  a  radius  of  \  mile  from  C.H.C.C.  as  a 
centre,  no  less  than  28  places  of  religious  service.  18  are  run  on 
Free  Church  lines,  and  adopt  what  are  termed  Evangelistic  efforts. 
Some  of  them  are  finding  great  difficulties  in  finance,  and  all  are 
lamenting  the  paucity  of  general  attendance.  I  remember  the 
opening  of  most  of  the  buildings,  the  character  of  the  population 
creating  the  demand.  Hackney  then  was  a  flourishing  Noncon 
formist  District.  The  people  who  made  up  our  large  and  useful 
congregations  have  removed;  the  houses  they  occupied  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  Jews,  and  of  working  people  who  let.  Unless  a 
great  change  comes  over  our  working  population,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  strengthen  our  free  church  forces  by  amalgamation, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  popular  form  of  public  ministry. 
May  God  grant  you  the  wisdom  of  discernment  and  the  tact  of 
re-arrangement. 

Yours  truly, 

FREDERICK  BROWN 

NOTE:     The  first  letter  was  contributed  by  Charles  E  Surman  and  the 
second  by  the  Editor. 


